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LiGEHTr VERSUS YPVARENWESS. 


“ SHAKESPRARE, the greatest genius who has ever yet lived,” taught the Divineness of Forgiveness, 
of Perpetual Mercy, of Constant Patience, of Endless Peace, of Perpetual Gentleness. If you can show 
me one who knew things better than this man, show him! I know him not. If he had appeared as a Divine, 
they would have Burned Him; asa Politician, they would have beheaded him ; but God made him a Player, 

“ He taught that Kindness is nobler than Revenge."’—Rev. G. Dawson, M.A. 


“¥ <P “ Earthly power doth then shew likest God’s 


——«f- ——— 


en mercy seasons justice, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The Deeds of Mercy.” —Suaxesrearn. 


“ What higher aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain ?”’ 


Jeopardy of Life, the Great Danger of Delay. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the Raging Torrent. 
HAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to 
every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and 
palatable remedy. such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at 
the onset !! Forthisisthetime, With very little trouble you can change . 
the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. 
It will defy all your tiny efforts. 1 feel I cannot sufficiently impress 
this important information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, or 
Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing im any hot or Foreign 
climate. Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the con- i 
dition of health, let ENO’s “ *RUIT SAL!” be your companion, for } 
under any circumstances its use is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, Restless, 
Sleepless, yet unable to say why it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand. The common 
idea when not feeling well is: ‘I will wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;*’ whereas, bad a : 
supply of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT ”’ beenat hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results ; 
might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts 
80 many suspicious enterprises, as untimely death ? 
“T used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of fever and I have every reason to say I believe it saved my 
ite CAUTION Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “RNO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLO BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED onLy AT “ ENO’S SALT” WORKS, Lonoon, $.£., sy J, C. ENO’S PaTEnT. 


NATURE RULES ALL, THINGS. 


og * VEG TO,’ occasionally a desirable adjunc to ENO’S “ FRUIT T." as a simple and 
Natura! es CETABLE MOT. Nerve, Bile, or Liver Tonic ; or in other wo Te SALT: as directed, their 
action is as simple as tomato, whole meal bread or porridge; you cannot overstate their great value in causing a natural and 
gentle aetion of the Liver; by that means you keep the biood pure, and prevent disease. In advanced Life they are every- 


Thing you could wish. ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT WORKS,” LONDON, 8.E. 


’'S PILLS. 


ph ILY MEDICINE. 











TRADE MARK (REGISTERED ~ BEST 
Estasiisuxp 1835. et es BSS 
Recommended for Disorders of the HEA Lee peels, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in 
RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORESREhga8ogs" DISEASES—these Pills being a 
DIRECT PURIFTER-OF THE BLOOD. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best Remedy for Burns, Scalds, Uleers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes, at 7}4., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. Free by post in the United Kingdom 
for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Proprietors :— 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
ne 





WIGS! MASESI!I WIGsII!I 


fF veer description of Theatrical, Mechanical, Historical, and Private Wigs kept in stock, and made to 

order, Amateur Performances attended in Town or Country. Wigs lent on hire. Thousands of 

second hand Wigs for sale or hire, Elegant Fancy Wigs for nas Balls. Masks and Giants’ Heads 

in endless variety. Theatrical Properties, Fairy Wands, Wings, Hot Pokers, Folly Sticks, etc, on hire, 
Every description of Make-up sold on the lowest possible Terms for Cash, 


'CLARKSON’S 
LILLIE 
POWDER. 


USED BY 
M8? LANCTRY 
M® ADELINA PATTI 
M"E MARIE ROZE 
MISS FORTESCUE 
M¥E ALBANI 
MISS VIOLET CAMERON 
Mee KENDAL 

ETc. ETC. 


Is.6p. PER BOX. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


: HOLBORN 
{RESTAURANT , 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS 
AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS 
OF LONDON. 


LIEBIG wes 
EXTRACT oF MEAT 


For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


SPP RRPA RRR ABRARBM UAT 


Invaluable for Improving, 


Strengthening, 
and Flavouring Soups, 
Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 
Keeps for 
any length of 
time, and is 
cheaper and of finer 
flavour than any other 
Stock. 


FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME LEAN BEEF 
(VALUE 30/-) ARE USED TO MAKE ONE 
POUND OF EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


COOKERY BOOKS 
(Indispensable for Ladies) sent FREE on application to 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 9, Fenchurch Avenue, £.C. 





IGE T VERSUS YPVARENIESsSS. _ 
“ SH AKESPRARE, the greatest — who has ever yet lived,”’ taught the Divineness of Forgiveness, — 
of Perpetual Mercy, of Constant Patience, of Endless Peace, of Perpetual Gentleness, If you can show 
me one who knew things better than this man, show him! I know him not. If he had appeared as a Divine, 
they would have Burned Him; asa Politician, they would have beheaded him ; but God made him @ Player, 
“ He taught that Kindness is nobler than Revenge.’’—Rev. G. Dawson, M.A, 
SE CE : “ Earthly power doth then shew likest God’s 
i. - it ‘When mercy seasons justice, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The Deeds of iasey > —Suanaereamn. 


“ What higher aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain ?’’ 


Jeopardy of Life, the Great Danger of Delay. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the Raging Torrent. 
HAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to 
every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and 
ble remedy, such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at 
the onset !! For this isthetime, With very little trouble you can change _ 
the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. 
It will defy all your tiny efforts. 1 feel I cannot sufficiently impress 
this important information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, or 
epee Saey, who are visiting or residing im any hot or Foreign 
climate. Whenever a change is omer likely to disturb the con- 
dition of health. let ENO’s “ *RUIT SAL?” be your companion, for 
under any circumstances its use is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, Restless, 
Sleepless, yet unable to sa why it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand. The common 
idea when not feeling well is: ‘I will wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;*’ whereas, bad a 
supply of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT ”’ beenat » and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results 
might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts 
80 many suspicious enterprises, as untimely death ? 
“T used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of fever and I have every reason to say I believe it saved my 
Mee CAUTION. Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT ““ ENO’S SALT” WORKS, Lowpon, S.E., sy J, C. ENO’S Parent. 


NATURE RULES ALL, THINGS, 


"s Re ABLE * oocoasionally a desirable adjunc to ENO’S “ FRUIT T.” as « simple and 

Natura! ee at eet » OFS. Nerve, Bile, or Liver Tonic ; or in other words, when as directed, their 

action is as simple as tomato, whole meal bread or porridge; you cannot overstate their great value in causing a natural and 

gentle aetion of the Liver; by that means you keep the biood pure, and prevent disease. In advanced Life they are every- 
hb. 


thing you could wish. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT WORKS,” LONDON, 8.E. 


ILY MEDICINE. 


fLS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in 
DISEASES—these Pills being a 
THE BLOOD. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best Remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes, at 7}4., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. Free by post in the United Kingdom © 
for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Proprietors :— 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
imate iinet thal heii ida iad 
WIGS! MASESI!I WIGSIII 


FE veRy description of Theatrical, Mechanical, Historical, and Private Wigs kept in stock, and made to 

order, Amateur Performances attended in Town or Country. Wigs lent on hire. Thousands of 

second hand Wigs for sale or hire, Elegant Fancy Wigs for Fanc Sous Balls. Masks and Giants’ Heads 

in endless variety. Theatrical Properties, Fairy W: Wings, Hot Pokers, Folly Sticks, etc, on hire, 
Every description of M: sold on the lowest possible Terms for Cash. 


USED BY 
M8? LANCTRY 
M"® ADELINA PATT| 
M"t MARIE ROZE 
MISS FORTESCUE 
M¥E ALBANI 
MISS VIOLET CAMERON 


mes? KENDAL : | Wellington Street,, 
ae STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS 
AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS 
_OF LONDON. 


LIEBIG OLS 
EXTRACT °F MEAT 


For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Invaluable for Improving, 
Strengthening, 

and Flavouring Soups, 

Sauces, and Made 


Dishes. 
Keeps for 


any length of 

time, and is 

cheaper and of finer 

flavour than any other 
Stock. 


FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME LEAN BEEF 
(VALUE 30/-) ARE USED TO MAKE ONE 
POUND OF EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


COOKERY BOOKS 
(Indispensable for Ladies) sent FREE on application to 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 9, Fenchurch Avenue, £.C. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


“TACK 


AND THE 


- BEANSTALK” 


THEATRE ROYAL. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
RUBIN «10. «sin: cokpeonanscsedaiaintheatiamibineseel Mr. FREEMAN THOMAS. 
COVENT GARDEN CIRCUS AND CHILDREN’S CINDERELLA PANTOMIME, 
Under the direction of AUGUSTUS HARRIS and FREEMAN THOMAS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.30. 

The Management has secured, direct from France. the celebrated CIRQUE RANCY, 
with its fine Sud of 60 highly trained Horses and Ponies. A real living Lion Riding on 
Horseback. Sylvester. a wondrous Horseman. Signora Aguzzi, dashing Bare-back Rider. 
George Palmer, the Greatest Equestrian Juggler in the World. Jessica, the Grace. and 
Champion Wire Walker. The Four Percheron Horses introduced by M. Raney. Madlle. 
Boorne, Russinen Bare-hacked Rider. The Three Performing Siberian Bears. The Hoffman 
Sisters, Lady Horizontal Bar Performers. Mdlle. Rancy, the most Superb Haute-Ecole Eques- 
trienne. The Mazzarini Troupe. Gov-Govu and his Wonperrvut Pic. The Feeley Family. Harry 


Le Bar, the Funny Little Clown. Thirty Clowns, and “ Auguste.” performing Plough Horse. 
SPLENDID ORCHESTRA. Conductor, Mr. A. Gwyttym Crowr. 


COVENT GARDEN CIRCUS, CHILDREN’S CINDERELLA PANTOMIME. 
OVER 200 CHILDREN. 

Equestrian Director, Mr. Austin. Assistant-Equestrian Director, Mr. G. Pautagr. 
Acting Manager and Treasurer. Mr. Waurrer Goocn. 

Secretary of the Cirque Company, Limited, Mr. Nei Canuton. 

EVERY DAY. MORNING, at 1-0 o'clock (open at 12.30); EVENING, at 7 o'clock (open 

at 6.30). Box Office, ur er the direction of Mr. Epwarp Hat, open daily 10.0 to 5.0. 

Private Boxes from 10s. 6d. to £5. 5s.; stalls (numbered and reserved), 5s.; balcony stalls 

(numbered and reserved), 3s. ; stage stalls (numbered and reserved). 3s. ; pit and promenade, 2z, ; 


amphitheatre, ls.; gallery, 6d. Children half-price to all parts except gallery on payment at 
the doors, Early doors 67, extra, 











THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sone LEsseE AND MANAGER..................Mr. HENRY IRVING. 





EVERY EVENING, 
“THE DEAD HEART.” 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hursr) open 10 till 5. 


A Seats can also be booked by Letter or Telegram. 


| TOOLE’S THEATRE, 


KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


Ramee AMD WEAMAGIE: Jevccscscsccssccsccosess Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
I IID cnn ceivwiuntieteisincniocen Mr. JOHN DONALD. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
COMEDY, DRAMA, AND FARCE. 





Morning Performances every Saturday at 2. 


Doors open at 7. Prices 1s. to £3 38. Box Office 10 till §. No Fees for Booking. 


SAVOY. FRE AT RE 


Sote Proprietor AND MANAGER...... R. D’OYLY CARTE. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL COMIC OPERA, 
By W. 8S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 


The Theatre is lighted entirely by iostricley, and is protec sted against fire by a thorough 
system of ‘Sprinklers.’ 


No Fees of any kind. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


4 Lessee AND MANAGER.. ..Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
‘| MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM AND COMPANY 
: IN COMEDY. 


LIGHTED ENTIRELY BY “ELEOTRIOITY. 


: Prices 1s. to £5. 5s. 
Box open from 10 a.m. till 10 v.v. “Telephone, 3844. 


i ; Acting MANAGER AND TREASURER.............0: Mr. E. HARVEY. 
. “ 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


STRAND. 

i ls WE irsisendesenes=xsous SoLe Proprrerors AND MANAGERS. 
EVERY EVENING, ar 8, 
“LONDON DAY BY DA Y,’’ 
By GEO. R. SIMS anp HENRY PETTITT. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by a FARCE. 


Doors open at 7. Box Office open daily 10 to 6. 
NN ID a. ns oi wnecuesabeebsennuinia unital Mr. W. SIDNEY. 
ND RII 050. snecscuncsieedbeneeaianeh CHARLES A. JECKS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER................0. Mr. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 


THE NEW DRAMA, 
In Four Acts, entitled 


-c° A MAN’S SHAD O WW,’ 
Adapted from the French Play, “ Roger la Honte,” by Ropert Bucnanan. 

Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernanpez, Mr. Kemeve, Mr. C. Cotrerre, Mr. E. M. Rosson, Mr. Attan, 
Mr. Tappinc, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Harwoop, Mr. Harcreaves; Miss Juria Nettson, Miss 
Norreys, Miss Mrxnte Terry, and Mrs. Tree. 

EVERY EVENING. 


Prices from £5. 5s. to 1a. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sore Lessee AND MANAGER..................Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 
At 8.30, the Successful Comedy-Drama, in Five Acts, founded on Fielding’s Novel, 
“ Josern ANDREWS,” entitled 


ce 
JOSEPH’S SWEETHEART.” 
By Rovert Bucwanan. 
Preceded by, at 7.45, an Original One Act Play, by Henry Byarr, entitled 
“THE BROTHERS.” 
DOORS OPEN ar 7.30. BOX OFFICE OPEN DAILY, rrom 10 ro 6.30, 
WILL SHORTLY BE PRODUCED, A NEW PLAY, 
By R. Bucnanay, entitled 


“CLARISSA .’’ 
Actrxne Mawacer. Mr. SYDNEY ALPORT. Strack Manacer, Mr. FRED. THORNE. 


ferent THREAT SEE: 


105 anp 106 STRAND, W.C. 
een Tempe ate WEAR G Ree icescccccccccntsccvcsiscocseses Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 
CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND IRON, 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.80. 
—“sWwW EET LAVENDER,’ 


By A. W. PINERO. 


MR. EDWARBD TERBBY 
AND POWERFUL COMPANY. 
Prices From ls 
Doors open at 8. Carriages at 11. 
Actinc MANAGER AND TRBASURBR.............0000000000 Mr. H. T. BRICK WELL. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 
Sote LesskEE AND MANAGER...... .......... Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 





COMIC OPERA 
EVERY EVENING ar 8.30 


PLAYED BY 


THE CARL ROSA LIGHT OPERA COMPANY. 


DOORS OPEN, 7.30. 
FARCE, 7.40. OPERA, 8.30. 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30. 


Prices: Private Boxes, £1. ls. to £3. 3s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 6s. ; First Circle, 4s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Sdieey, ls. 


BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 5. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 





a aerate Mr. J. 8. CLARKE. 
a al Me. WILLIE EDOUIN. 
MRS. MUSGRAVES PHENOMENALLY SUCCESSFUL THREE-ACT FARCICAL 
COMEDY, 


FOUR FLAT.°? 
MR. WILLIE EDOUIN, SUPPORTED BY A POWERFUL COMPANY, 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.40. 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2.30. 


Prices, from 1s. to £3. 3s. 
EE INI. os caccinsonsichbabbvebshdnensibenbeubuadseubtendiandhboneere Mr. GEORGE BRYER, 


AYENUE THEATRE, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS. 
5 SEENON: stasis sovversnnvences consescus socesnneavenise Mons. C. D,. MARIUS. 


OPEN EV E RY EVENING 
WITH POWERFUL COMPANY, 
COMIC OPERA or BURLESQUE, 
And FARCE, 





Prices, ls. to £4. 4s. 
I ED. ica ticenesttnis kccnnidentisniceninness Mr. R. D'ALBERTSON. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


LYRIC: THEATRE 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 





: 
' 
| | 
SoLE PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ............cecceccsceeeseeeee HHNRY J. LESLIE. i 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.30, ; 
“THE REID HUsSsAR.” 
A COMEDY OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
By H. P. STEPHENS and EDWARD SOLOMON, 
STAGE PRODUCTION UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES HARRIS, 
OAS, TN on. cacesnaescsanskacenis IVAN CARYLL. 
Preceded at 7.40 by 
“LOVE’S TRICKERY.” 
DOORS OPEN AT 7.30. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, 2.30. 


BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 9 a.m. TILL 11 pm. CONTINUOUSLY. 
Prices from ls. to £5. 5s. 
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Nee nee ne cad cwawunsbedues M. LEVENSTON. 
GRAND THEATRE, 
ISLINGTON. 

Sote Lessee AND MANAGER ......... Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 


Bustness MANAGER .................. Mr. H. A. FREEMAN. 
TeLerHone No. 7571. 


Open all the year round at 7 o'clock. 


CHARLES WILMOT’S SEVENTH GRAND PANTOMIME, 1890-1, 


“ALADDIN.” 


Press and Public unanimously pronounce this New and Elegant Theatre to 
be one of the most handsome and Complete in London. Built entirely of 
Concrete and Iron. Lighted by Electricity. Seating Accommodation for 
3,000 persons. No Fees. 

PRICES. 


Private Boxes, £1. ls. and £2. 2s.; Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Pit and Amphitheatre, ls.; Gallery, 6d. 
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THE ERA ALMAN ACK ADVERTISER. 





PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, LONDON, 
SINGIN, : diciauiadaccudsceeasiedasiatndebitdds Mr. MORRIS ABRAHAMS. 


Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, with Popular Dramas by the most 
celebrated Authors, and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic Companies in London. 
Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. Jsaac Conen, Stage Manager. 


BRITANNIA (cxear) THEATRE, 


HOXTON., 
HOES PROPRIBTREBS ....066.c.cc0ccscccccesee Mrs. SARA LANE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Tragedy, Drama, Farce, Extravaganza, Comedy, and Pantomime. 


The best of West-End Dramas! Produced with West-End completeness! ! 
at East-End Prices! ! ! 


A selected and efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 
Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 








MORTON’S THEATRE, GREENWICH, . 
LONDON. 4 


(Lare PRINCE OF WALES.) | 


This is altogether a Model House, and its success is uniform throughout 
the year. A new company and change of piece every week. Scenery specially " 
painted as occasion requires. The Band comprises twelve competent musicians. | 
The staff: Two scenic artists, two carpenters, two property-makers, gas | 
engineer, two private policemen, 12 anditorium attendants, stage doorkeeper, ve 
wardrobe mistress, &c. Morton’s Theatre is purely a place of entertainment, 
and not a semi-tavern. As much attention is paid to the comfort of the artistes 
behind as to the audience in front. 

WILLIAM MORTON, Proprietor, is also interested in the following :— 
NEW CROSS PUBLIC HALL (Licensed for Drama), London, 8.E. \ J 
NEW GRAND HALL (Dramatic License), Bromley, Kent. 
VICTORIA THEATRE, Newport (Mon.) 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the OWNERS of the AVENUE THEATRE, London, 
and PRINCE OF WALES’, Southampton, 


W. MORTON’S 21 years’ experience as a London Manager renders his 
advice to intending speculators valuable, and cannot in future be given gratis. 


All letters should be addressed—Wiitiam Morton, Theatre, Greenwich, London. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


LONDON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MOORE, 


FREDERICK BURGESS, wa Lessees. 


THE 


| MooRrE 


AND 


BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, 


COMPRISING UPWARDS OF 


FORTY PERFORMERS 


OF ACKNOWLEDGED EMINENCE, 
ITS WORLD-FAMED CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA, 
AND GALAXY OF COMEDIANS, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
DAY PERFORMANCES : 
" EVERY MONDAY, 
N WEDNESDAY, 
b SATURDAY. 


The Oldest Established 


AND 


THE MOST POPGLAR ENTERTAINMENT 


In THE WorRuD. 


TWENTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Bi. Tames’s Hall 


IN ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of 
Mr. ALFRED GERMAN REED and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN, 

MR. ann MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three. Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 

Admission, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. and 5s.; Boxes, £1 11s. 6d. 

St. George’s Hall can be hired fur Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 


The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons. 


For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Resp, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULT URAL HALL, LONDON. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 








MOHAWK PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK WILLIAM FRANCIS. MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK ax MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK HARRY HUNTER. MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK eal ———- taal MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK YEARS OF SUCCESS. MINSTRELS. 


Telegraphic Address TREE, 28, PICCADILLY. 


BASIL TREE’S 


‘SUCCESSOR TO AMBROSE AUSTIN) 


UNIVERSAL TICKET OFFICE, 


oT. JAMES’S an. A. Ta dae 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Tickets are issued for the Unreserved Seats for all Concerts, and forwarded to all parts of the 
country on receipt of stamps. 
All Orders for Cheap Tickets must be accompanied by Remittance and Stamped Envelope. 
P.O. Orders and Cheques, crossed ** London and Westminster,” made payable to 


BASIL TREB, 28, Piccadilly. 


SAMUEL MAY, 
Theatrical Costumier, 
35, BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Theatres, Public and Private, farnished with complete and accurate Cos- 
tumes, on Sale or Hire. Amateur Performances, Fancy Costume Balls, Bazaars, 


and Open-Air Fétes supplied on the most liberal terms. Court and Levee 
Dresses on Hire. 





Ladies’ Dresses on Sale or Hire, or Made to Order under the Sole Management of Mrs. MAY, 
Costumier to the Royal Family and Principal Foreign and British Artistes. 
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Tae oe ERA ALMANACK SoS. RTISER. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, 


ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY. 





LOS8O0 BNA MANDAL ..-.e.eccseesecsseerrereceeeeseneesssesees Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE. 


RIGHTEENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR IN LONDON. 
Performances TWICE DAILY, at 3 and 8. 


The Oldest Established and Premier Magical Entertainment 
of the World. 


_ 





ORIGINAL 


MAGICAL SKETCHES, 


INTRODUCING 


ASTOUNDING ILLUSIONS 


AND SO-CALLED 


Spiritual Manifestations. 


AN INGENIOUS INTERWEAVING OF 


REFINED FUN AND PROFOUND MYSTERY! 


Inimitable, consequently Unique. 


~ Me 
~ 


Fauteuils, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 8s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony,1s. Children half price (Baloony 
excepted). Babies, Ten Guineas each. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


‘Royal Fcademy of Music. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 





Under the Immediate Patronage of 


THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL PAMILY. 





Principal : 
DR. A. C. MACKENZIE. 





 «oTHE LENT TERM 


I WILL COMMENCE ON 


Monday, January 20, 1890. 





i Candidates for Admission (bringing Music they can 
perform) may be examined at the Institution on Saturday, 


January 18, at Eleven o’clock. 


JOHN GILL, 


Secretary. 


> — = 2 


Mopal Academy of Wusic, 


TenTsrDeN Srreet, Hanover Square. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


The Guildhall School of Music, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, 


VICTORIA HEMBANKMENT, E.C. 


Principal =... 2. ~~ WEIST HILL, Esq. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent, 
Mr. CHARLES P. SMITH. Mrs, CHARLES P, SMITH. 


Vv 


Ts Guildhall School of Music was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 
September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 
of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 


The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 

Solo Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Guitar, Flute, Oboe, 
Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, Trombone, Harp, Organ, Harmonium, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Canon and Fugue, Composition, Italian, French, German, Sight Singing, Chamber Music, 
Orchestral Class, Operatic Class, Gesture Class, Choral Class, and Elocution. 


Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m, till 8.30 P.a. 


The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows :—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fifth Monday in April. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
Meets on Mondays (Strings only) at 11, and on Wednesdays at 1, o'clock. 


THE GUILDHALL LADIES’ CHOIR 


Meets on Fridays at 11 o'clock. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets and Quintets, Pianoforte Concerted Music (in 
conjunction with Stringed Instruments), &c. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 
Saturdays at 3 o'clock, 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 


Take place weekly (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, and in the Practice Room of the Schoo 


RECITALS AND LECTURIES 
Are given fortnightly by the Professors of the School. 


SOR OREN 


For Prospectuses and all further particulars, apply to the Secretary. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


H E so = 8-2 SS. 


THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN EUROPE. 


EVERY NIGHT ar 8, ayo EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30 anv 8. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 


Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 


Doors open every Evening at 7.30; Performances commencing at 8 o’clock. 


It is the desire of the Management that Professional Ladies and Gentlemen 
shall be admitted free to these Saturday Afternoon Réunions. By writing a 
day previously, inclosing a stamped envelope for reply, they will avoid the 
trouble of waiting while their cards are sent to the Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUS THEATRE IN THE WORLD. 
TWO MAGNIFICENT BALLETS, 
Produced by 
MR. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
and the 
BEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON, 
Open all the year round at eight o'clock every Evening. 
cnss DEMIR: osistincsecccncesevinnsscnnsinssentarsesens « Me. H. J. HITCHINS., 


TROCADERO MUSIC HALL, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
Sore RESPONSIBLE MANAGRR ....0.....s0.ceceecseeressecees +» Mr. SAM ADAMS. 


THE GREATEST TALENTED COMPANY IN LONDON. 
CONSTANT CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 
Open Every Evenine at 7.20; Commence art 8. 


MATINEES EVERY SATURDAY. Open 2.30; Commence 3; Carriages 5.30. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND COMFORTABLE SALOONS AND LOUNGES IN 
THE METROPOLIS, 


Prices—Private Boxes, £1 |s. and 10s, 6d.; Stalls, 2s. 6¢,; Baleony, 1s.; Area, 6d. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
THE MBETEBROPOLITAN, 
EDGWARE ROAD. 

Situated in the most fashionable part of the West-end of London, this 
SPLENDID AND POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
Is nightly crowded with highly distingué audiences. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS 
Are of the most Varied and Refined Character, and comprise all the most Renowned Artistes 
and Performers of the day. At the Merropoitan are Nightly represented 
SPECTACULAR, MUSICAL AND BURLESQUE SKETCHES, BALLETS, &e. &e. 


Placed on the Stage in the most Complete Manner, Embellished with Elegant Costumes, and 
the Best and most Novel Scenic Effects 


PRICES—From SIXPENCE tro ONE GUINEA. 
PRE vinicecsnsies Wirtuam Bat.ey 


Seen 
ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL, 
VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, 
I i ninsnsatnbuessecrtineiontinteiessaisventieavetainrinaseuannns R. WAKE. 
THE OLDEST HALL IN LONDON. 


Entirely Re-built and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfortable house 
of entertainment in the Metropolis. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and the 
Refreshment Department. to cater for the Public. There is a large and handsome Grill Room 


open daily from:12 a.m. to 12 p.m., and its popularity sufficiently attests the estimation in which 
it is held, 
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Open at 7.30 p.m. ; commence at 8 P.M. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
MIDDLESEX MUSIC 
MOGUL TAVERN, 167, DRURY LANE. 
IE icc tcscsi cca snd stinsases sinvegpesees Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 
Open every Evening at 6.30; commence at 7. 
FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 
The Smartest Variety Entertainment in London. 





HALL, 



















eect Mr. GEORGE LACEY. 


ROYAL FORESTERS’ PALACE of VARIETIES, 
CAMBRIDGE ROAD, MILE END, E. 


ia ivtisncnuravint suoscnceninshaeiadsorsiccnniey Mr. WILLIAM LUSBY. 

OPEN EVERY EVENING FOR VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 
FOUR HOURS’ AMUSEMENT. 

Smart Programme. No Waiting. Always a Monster Company, with Frequent Changes. 

Prices from 6d. to £1. 1s. 
Open at 6.30; commence at 7. 
SINE, TRAIN iviinstinns in isscsssithsinesicintiapeain’ Mr. WILTON FRIEND. 
c SPECIAL NOTICE,—tThis popular Place of Amusement, richly Upholstered, 


arpeted, and handsomely Decorated, is pronounced by Press and Public to be the most 
Comfortable Hall at the East of London. 














THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
LONDON ROAD, S.E. 
SOLE PROPRIETRESS ...........se00eeeees Mrs. J. J. POOLE. 
CONSTANT CHANGES, AND THE BEST VARIETY SHOW IN LONDON, 

This magnificent Palace, which is easily accessible from every part of London, has been re- 
decorated by Las Casas, under the direction of Mr. Epwarp Crarx, Architect; and is now 
planned to seat comfortably three thousand visitors at every performance. 

In addition to the many other improvements made in the Auditorium, a new and spacious 
LOUNGE has been constructed for the convenience of the Family Circle. 

The Entertainment supplied here is framed with the most scrupulous care, and none but 
First-rate Artists are retained by the Management. f 

Good Private Boxes may be always secured by a letter or telegram to the Active Manacur, HA 
South Londen Palace, London Road. 

Musical Director, Sic, A. Mora, Chairman, Mr. Harry Courtney. Gas and Limelight 
Arrangements by Mr. J. Jarratt, Stage Manager and Machinist, Mr. A. Kennarp. Acting 
Manager, Mr. J. Crooxes. General Manager, Mr. F. Law. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, R 
HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE. 
Proprietor (for Twenty-six Years) ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 


Q | 


A Family Resort where the grandparents, the married sons and daughters, and the grand- 
children meet to hear an Entertainment every Evening by the élite of the Music Hall Profession, i 
consisting of Comic and Sentimental Songs, Operatic and Comic Duets, Single-handed and Troupe R 
Ethiopian Vagaries, Single or Double Step and Ballet Dancing, Athletic Feats, Duologue and 
Humorous Sketches, &c. 

The Refreshments are of the best quality. The rank of the singers is a guarantee of their P 
excellence ; and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium. 


MANAGFR WILL LENNON. 


BELMONT’S NEW SEBRIGHT 


WHOLESOME AMUSEMENT TEMPLE, Q 
HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 
Open Every Evening with the Pick and Tip Top in Things Peculiar, Rare, Eccentric, 
Gorgeous, Fine, Unique, Odd, Strange, Extraordinary, Queer, Unprecedented, Non-descriptive, 
Grotesque, Artistic, Precious, Unrivalled, Exceptional, Famous, Exciting, Thrilling, Bewilder- 
ing, Overpowering, Astounding, Novel, Wondrous, Magnificent, Attractive, Entertaining, and 
the Greatest Assembly of the World’s Pet Professors of Pleasure, and Proud Rulers of Regal Ope 
: . 2 | 
Realms of Laughter and Lords and Victors of Dance and Song, Culled with Care from the 
Front Ranks of the Variety Firmament, including— cor: 
Al Aerinlists, Astounding Ascensionists, Aquatic Artists, American Acts, Accomplished Actors, Best of add 
Balancers, Bearded Belles, Baby Bicyclists, Biffen Boxers, Bone Beaters, Battling Breaknecks, Clever Comedians, 
Capital Caricaturists, Commendable Conjurors, Cut-out Contortionists, Captivating Commediennes, Champion 
Concertinists, Comic Combinations, Delightful Duettists, Demon Dancers, Double Dwarfs, Extraordinary Equili- 
brists, Extempore Experts, English Entertainers, Fantastic, Fanciful, and Frightful Freaks from the Forest or and 
Firmament, Fat Fairies, Furious Fencers, Genial Giants, Gifted Giantesses, Graceful Grotesques, Glorious : 
Gladiators, Gyrating Gee Gees, Heavy Weight Handlers, Herculean Hardworking Wonders, Imitators of Birds 
and Insects. Imperial Illosionists, Inimitable Instrumentalists, Japanese Jugglers, Judicious Jesters, Knock- Doo 
abouts, Kicking Kings, Lords of Legerdemain, Long Haired Ladies, Long Whiskered Lads, Leaping Leapers, =— 
Marionette Manipulators, Musical Momuses, Mechanical Mokes, Marvellous Mimics, Mid-Air Marvels, Merry P 
Minstrels, Matchless Midgets, Mirthiul Monkeys, Master Impersonators of Males, Novelty Nigs, No. 1 Necro- ‘ 
mancers, Out-of-the-Ordinary Orators, Pantomimic People, Prize Packet Punchinellos, Protean Performers, 
Pugilistic Prodigies, Premier Pyrotechnists, Performing Birds, Beasts, and Pigs, Quaint Quadrupeds, Ring 
Representatives, Remarkable Reciters, Saucy Serios, Sentimental Singers, Sword Swallowers, Sparring Specialists, 
Snake Settlers, Scientific Skaters. Strong Shows, Sharp Shooters, Tattooed Teams, Thought Transmitters, Tricky 
Tumblers, Thrilling Trapezists, Unrivalled Unicyclists, Versatile Ventriloquists, Wire and Rope Walkers, Wiry 
Wrestlers, Worthy Warblers, Youthful Yodellers, Yankee Yarnists, and Zealous Zouaves. The whole forming 
an Ecphonesis of Perpetual Mirth. 
MOULDED MAINLY TO MAKE THE MULTITUDE MERRY. 


6 cates oe INP al a ae 


COMMENCING 6.30 anp 9.15 p.m. PRICES, 3d., 5d., 7d., & 1s. and 
CONROY PETER, the Apostle of Music, toa 

who would refuse to play the Music of a Dirty Ditty. dari 

STAGE SUPERINTENDENT .........secssecsecsseeessoees sakinatenaanetibiiveanhagenl CHAS. D. HICKMAN, Mos 
the Quick Man to abruptly drop the Curtain before a Cerulean Candidate. | 
Proprietor anp Manacer: a 

GEORGE E. BELMONT, Ane 


Barnum’s Baavry, 
The Man who writes the “ Ads.” and the Gags, and Peremptory “Chucker” of Smutty Song \ 
Singers, Tainted “ Turns,” and Piping Hot Performances. i 
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COLLINS’S MUSIC HALL, 
ISLINGTON GREEN, N. 


SU RIO BID TAR eik kin ccccccscktcecntsebiinnee Mr, a e SPRAKE, 
I ak Mr. E. S. BARNES. 


ONE OF THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALLS IN LONDON, 
HAVING A SLIDING ROOF AND EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 
THE BEST TALENT! THE BEST CIGARS!! THE BEST REFRESHMENTS!!! 
Prices from 6d. to £1. 1s. 

Open at 7.30. 


ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


sins vinstaniinsttetiiactans Mr. W. RILEY. 
THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 

And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round, 
Reconstructed and Redecorated. New Stone Staircases and Exits. Elaborate New Scenery 
and Stage Arrangements. 

SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. 

Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s. 6d. Side door to avoid the crowd open 7.15, 3d. extra, 
Doors open at 7.30. Overture, 7.40. 

GRE: TIO one sscnsconsquossecssssctactaccssnsccecesebeneqnesssenss Mr. RIDDLE. 
SINNT) STINMINT ncn anceschandanthignnhtnbisenspaantnsacinbebeaneterates Mr. E. V. PAGE. 


QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 
Close to Railway, Bus. and Tram Routes. 
PROPRIRTORS ....... ecesecee THE PALACE OF VARIETIES Co. Ld. 
ne Messrs. F, & M. ABRAHAMS, 
The “ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Puhlic Opinion. 

Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme, 

The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, de- 
corated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar 
added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the largest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 

The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 

PRICES FROM SIXPENCE TO ONE GUINEA. 

Doors open at 7.30; commence at 8 o'clock, Acting Manager and Secretary, R. Woops. 


PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
MILE END ROAD, E. 
THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN EUROPE! 
EF ROURIOM Bin sv sccn0 5s 0hs0en0 00 THE CANTERBURY AND PARAGON, Limited, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR..........cceeeseeeeeses Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH A MONSTRE VARIETY COMPANY. 

1,000 Seats at 6¢. The Promenade entirely Decorated by Mons. Las Casas and Assistants, 
and Re- ted by Messrs. Atkinson & Co., Westminster Bridge Road. Seats and Promenade 
to accommodate 2,000 Persons at ls. The Theatre, Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated 
during the winter months by Improved Patent Stoves, rendering this Palace of Amusement the 
Most Comfortable and Attractive Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom. 

ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to ONE GUINEA. 

Box Office open from 11 to 6. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Personal 
Application, or by Telephone, 4470. No fees for Booking. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid to the REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality 
MANAGER....sssersssseersesserensseeeoreresseeeseeseedle, A, THIODON, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK _ADVERTISER, 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 
CANNING TOWN, 
PGR IIE ocan0r onscencsvctnenesbenncnsonssensespnvsonnobnscadksosesonen CHAS. RELF. 
Open every Evening with a Grand Variety Company, supported by the leading Artistes of the 
Music Hall Profession. Change of Company every week. 
CRARRIEAM 0000 secngenccnscconscoonebeocoveccoosconesensnsees Mr. WALTER LEAVER. 


3d. allowed to persons travelling by Rail. 











GOLD MEDAL SILVER MEDAL 


Theatrical 
Costumiers. 


LONDON i884. LONDON 1/883. 
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, 17. COVENTRY ST, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. LONDON.W. 
, £ LATE OF TICHBORNE STREET, RECENT STREET. W 
t Speciality, Costumes for Ladies and Gentlemen specially designed and 
made to order in exquisite style. 
| Now Ready, Vols. I. to VII. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes, small 4to., gilt top, 10s. 6d. each, 
| THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. + . 
| Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, zt = 
: E Anxp ILLUSTRATED sy GORDON BROWNE anp orugr Anrtists. 
. | Vol. VIII., completing the Work, will be published early in 1890. 
th | 


*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent pos post free on application. 
Loypon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50, Oxp Baer. 
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Mr. Toote as Mr. Gurrin IN 
** Gurrin’s ELOPEMENT.” 
' (Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 















Za 


Mr. Henry Irvine as Benepicx. 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 


' | WIGS! WIGS!! WIGS!!! 


100,000 for Sale or Hire. 
ALSO COSTUMES FOR FANCY DRESS BALLS, CHARADES, PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS, &c., &c. 


Amateur Performances attended in any part of the kingdom, and supplied 
with everything necessary. 
Sore Perrvuguier to Mr. Henry Irving and Company, Mr. J. L. Toole and 
Company, Miss Mary Anderson and Company, and all the principal Theatres 
in London and New York, and the principal Touring Companies in the United 
Kingdom. 
Beards, 2s. 6d.; Long, 3s. 6d.; Whiskers, Is. 6d.; Moustaches, Is. ; 
Rouge, 6d. and Is.; Nigger Wigs, Is. 6d. ; 
Corner-men Wigs, 28.; Trick Wigs, 3s.; Masks, 6d. to £5; 
Disguise Wigs, &c. &e. 


“* Dramatic and Musical Directory,” 400 pages, 2s. 6d. Postage, 4}d. extra. 
“ Theatricals ; or, The Art of Making-up,” 200 pages and 300 Illustrations, 1s. 
Postage, 2id. extra. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


e Cc. H. FOX, 


Theatrical Wig Waker, 
25 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: THEATRICALS, LONDON, on 
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N A IsS GENEVIEVE WARD. 





Permanent Address —10 Cavendish Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 
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ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


will be forwarded 






if addressed 57, Lancaster Gate, W. 








VI ISS ROSE LECLERCQ. 









GARRICK THEATRE. 





EVERY 


MWLISS SARA MIGNON BALMAIN. 


LEAD. COMEDY. 





EVENING. 










Permanent Address— 
: THEATRE ROYAL, PLYMOUTH. 
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GAIETY THEATRE, 
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DONNA CHRISTINA 





IN 
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Miss 8st. QUINTEN. 

iE COMEDY OR OPERA. 

§ AMERICA AND ENGLAND. ’ 
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Address en route— 
' Dramatic Papers, New York, 
and Tue Era, London. 
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MBS. GEORGE LOVEDAY 
AS MRS. JANNAWAY IN “MAMMA.” 


“Tn the long course of ridiculous persecution to which that oft-abused relation the bellemere 
is subjected in novels and plays, no more pungent caricature of the type has been imagined than 
Mrs. Jannaway. All the selfishness, and all the maternal love exaggerated to hide the 
selfishness, all the despotism towards that inferior creature the daughter’s husband, and all 
the schemes concocted to usurp supreme domestic rule, are her attributes. Mrs. George Loveday 
paints them with unshrinking courage, and yet in her hands the character never becomes 
repellent. Brisk in action and ebullient in speech, she is a thorough shrew; but there is an air 
of sincerity in all she says and does that suggests to the audience that if she could only get all 
her own way she would be quite a bonne camarade to her son-in-law. It is this sincerity, this 
firm belief in her abilities, whether as a home ruler or a danseuse, that prevents her from 
becoming contemptible in her sylphide attire. The audience laugh at her and with her as she 
‘cuts’ and postures, and seems delighted that she still retains some of the old skill in the feet- 
twinkling art. Perhaps the smiling audacity with which she wages war against the race of man 
gains her the warmest plaudits. There is plenty of fun when Mrs. Jannaway is off the stage, 
but it is of the calmer kind, relieving the furore that is sure to arise when she returns, and through 
it all Mrs. Loveday is always radiantly triumphant.”—Dundee Advertiser, March 14th, 1889. 

‘*Mrs. George Loveday won completely the good opinions of the audience. She had but to 
make an appearance on the stage to fill the theatre with ripples of laughter. She was, indsed, a 
typical mother-in-law—defiant, domineering, and autocratic, as they are said to be, She acted 
in the genuine vein of old comedy, and showed herself to be a most accomplished actress, The 
reception she met with was not only hearty, but sympathetic.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian, 
February 19th, 1889. 


THE ENGAGEMENT or FOURTEEN MONTHS wits S. AUSTIN, Esg., 
TERMINATED DECEMBER 141, 1889. 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, LONDON, 
FROM JANUARY. 


VI ISS BSBA RAH THORNE 


continues to receive Pupils for Dramatic tuition and Stage practice. 
Miss THorne will resume her Elocution Classes (Shakespeare) in London 
during February, March, and April, previous to the commencement of the 
“ Stock’ Season, June Ist, at the Theatre Royal, Margate. 





“Miss Tuorne’s elocution is pure and cultivated.”—Renfrewshire Gazette. 
“ Her style is classic and simple.”— Dublin Irish Times. 
“ An admirable instructress."—Epwarp Terry. 













Mr. Artuvur Cecit writes to Miss Toorne :— 
“T believe you can afford young people the best if not the only chance they can have in these 


days of gaining a practical knowledge of the technicalities of their profession in all its branches 
within a few months,” 


“Miss Tuorne is doing in an unpretentious way to atone, by private tuition and practice, 
for the absence of a school of acting. Saturday night’s representation of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by pupils of Miss Tuorne, proves how much individual effort can do to 
compensate for national shortcoming.” The Globe. 


The Baroness Burperr Courts writes :— 
“Both Mr. Burdett Coutts and myself, as also the friends who accompanied us, derived 
Great pleasure from the representation” (‘* Hamlet’). 
“Perhaps you will permit me to say how much I think the public owes to you in promoting 
the interests of young artistes and in preserving the best traditions of the English stage, by 
maintaining such a theatre as you conduct here” (Margate), 





Address—THEATRE ROYAL, MARGATE, 
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MB. CHARLES COLLETTE 


Specially Engaged by Mr. Berrnoum Tree to create 
PICOLOT in “A MAN’S SHADOW” (Haymarket). 
GREAT SUCCESS OF MR. COLLETTE’S BURLESQUE MONOLOGUE ENTERTAINMENT 
“COLLETTE AT HOME,” 
which he will take on Tour in Autumn, 1890. 
For dates and terms, apply to GLOSTER ARMSTRONG, Comepy Tueratre, Loxpon. 


VI R. FULLER MELLISH. 


Address— 
GLOBE THREATRBE. 


Acent—BLACKMORE. 


Vi R. TOM CRAVEN, 
PRINCIPAL COMEDIAN. 
All communications, 
SURREY THEATRE, LONDON. 
American Rights of New Drama for Sale. 


N | me. GHORGH B. PHILLIPS, 
CHARACTER AND OLD MEN, 
Late of Crrrenion, Noverty, Orympic, and Pricess’ Turatres; also of Mr. Witson Barrett's, 
Mr. Epoar Bruce's, Miss Watwis's, &c., &c., Provincial Companies. 
PerMaNeENT ADDRESS: 
CHANTRY VILLA, ALBION ROAD, SOUTH HAMPSTEAD. 


VI ms Ws Bs BA DUA FS. 


“IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?” TOUR. 


For address, see Taz Era Weekly. 


VI R. HAROLD B. NELSON, 
ON TOUR WITH THE 
OSMOND TEARLE COMPANY. 


AGENTS Messrs. A. & H. BLACKMORE, 


Permanent Address—Sr, James's Horer, Batu. 


VI BR. BaNRY M. BITRBRON, 
' REFINED 
VOCAL COMEDIAN AND ACTOR, 
; can arrange for 
CONCERTS, PRIVATE PARTIES, ENTERTAINMENTS, &ce, 
WITH OR WITHOUT COMPANY. 
Address—-3, Saltren Crescent, Shirland Road, London, W. 
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M R. WILFORD SELWYN. 


M R. 
WiL?.@.3.3D 
S B.h WE &. 
Address—As per Weekly Advertisements ; 
or, Care of Principal Agents. 


ML &- Bitte ee | oS Me Te oe, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER, 
AND 
THE ROYAL COUNTY THEATRE, READING, 


Appress—ELLIOT GALER, 
ANSTEY FRITH, 
LEICESTER. 


M B®: ROBERT ARTHUR. 


All communications to 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


TOURS BOOKED. 
FIRST-CLASS COMBINATIONS ONLY. 


MANAGER—TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


Terms — SALARY, COMMISSION, OR PARTNERSHIP. 
ADDRESS EN ROUTE “ NOW-A-DAYS” TOUR; or 
OFFICE, 9, STRAND, W.C. 


VE & G. M. =” > Ss 3 Oe Be 


ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE TO MR. WILSON BARRETT 
DURING HIS TOUR THROUGH AMERICA. 
ENGAGED FOR HIS NEW THEATRE IN WYCH STREET, STRAND, 
OPENING EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


Permanent Address—93, Penge Road, Anerley, 8.E. 


STAGE, 


NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO. 


41, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Patrons—Henry Irvine, Esq., Wirson Barrett, Esq., A. am Esq., Besrsoum Treg, Esq., 
C. Wynpuam, Esq., ‘&e., 
TUITION SUPERVISED—Mr. HENRY NEVILLE, 
Studio Rehearsals. Periodical Public Performances. Introduction to the Profession. 
Address—Mr, FRED GARTSIDE. 
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N || R. CHARLES COLLETTE 
Specially Engaged by Mr. Berrsonm Trex to create 
PICOLOT in “A MAN’S SHADOW” (Haymarket). 
GREAT SUCCESS OF MR. COLLETTE’S BURLESQUE MONOLOGUE ENTERTAINMENT 
“COLLETTE AT HOME,” 
which he will take on Tour in Autumn, 1890. 
For dates and terms, apply to GLOSTER ARMSTRONG, Comepy Tueatre, Lonpon. 


VI R. FULLER MELLUISH. 


Address— 
GLOBE THEATRE. 


Acrent—BLACKMORE, 


VI R. TOM CRAVEN, 
PRINCIPAL COMEDIAN. ' 
All communications, 
SURREY THEATRE, LONDON. 
American Rights of New Drama for Sale. 


N | R. GHORGH B. PHILLIPS, 
CHARACTER AND OLD MEN, 
Late of Crrrerion, Noverty, OLympic, and Princess’ Tueatres ; also of Mr. Witson Barrett's, 

















Mr. Epcar Brvcr’s, Miss Watuis’s, &c., &¢., Provincial Companies. 


PeRMANENT ADDRESS: 
CHANTRY VILLA, ALBION ROAD, SOUTH HAMPSTEAD. 


VI nm. Ws. 8. BA LATS. 





“IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?” TOUR. 


For address, see Taz Era Weekly. 





MLE: HAROLD B. NELSON, 
ON TOUR WITH THE 
OSMOND TEARLE COMPANY. 
NE ae nacktnncarntsatcctnadivauieemmnal Messrs. A. & H. BLACKMORE, 


Permanent Address—Sr, James's Hore., Batu. 


VI rR. HENRY M. BYBWON, 
: REFINED 
VOCAL COMEDIAN AND ACTOR, 
; ean arrange for 
CONCERTS, PRIVATE PARTIES, ENTERTAINMENTS, &c, 
WITH OR WITHOUT COMPANY. 
Address—3, Saltren Crescent, Shirland Road, London, W. 
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M R. WILFORD SELWYN. 


MR. 
WILFORD 
SEL WwW Y XX. 
Address—As per Weekly Advertisements ; 
or, Care of Principal Agents. 


MR. HL LIOT GALER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 


THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER, 
AND 
THE ROYAL COUNTY THEATRE, READING, 


Appress—ELLIOT GALER, 
ANSTEY FRITH, 
LEICESTER. 


M ®&: ROBERT ARTHUR. 


All communications to 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


TOURS BOOKED. 
FIRST-CLASS COMBINATIONS ONLY. 


MANAGER—TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


Terms — SALARY, COMMISSION, OR PARTNERSHIP. 
ADDRESS EN ROUTE “ NOW-A-DAYS” TOUR; or, 
OFFICE, 9, STRAND, W.C. 


VE & >. M. ae OD Ts | 2 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE TO MR. WILSON BARRETT 
DURING HIS TOUR THROUGH AMERICA. 
ENGAGED FOR HIS NEW THEATRE IN WYCH STREET, STRAND, 
OPENING EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 1890. 























Permanent Address—93, Penge Road, Anerley, S.E. 





STAGE, 


NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO. 


41, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Patrons—Henry Irvine, Esq., Witson Barrett, Esq., A. em Esq., Besrsoum Tree, Esq., 
. Wynpuam, Esq., &c., 
TUITION SUPERVISED—Mr. HENRY NEVILLE, 
Studio Rehearsals. Periodical Public Performances. Introduction to the Profession. 
Address—Mr. FRED GARTSIDE. 





Mr. WILSON BARRETT 


LONDON COMPANY, 
ON TOUR THROUGH 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WILL RETURN TO ENGLAND IN JULY, 1890, AND WILL OPEN HIS 
NEW THEATRE, 
WYCH STREET, 


STRAND, 





Early in September, 1890. 


PRESS REMARKS. 
The Times says:—‘‘ The Dan Mylrea of Mr. Wilson Barrett will make its mark in theatrical 
history.” 
The Illustrated London News says :—‘‘ As a picturesque and romantic actor, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett has now no rival on the stage.” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—*“ Mr. Wilson Barrett plays Claudian as no living actor could.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Mr. Wilson Barrett is the most efficient representative of the 
hero of romantic drama the modern stage has ever furnished.” 

The Sporting Life says:—‘ He is the very embodiment of the flower of the chivalry of the 
Charles period.” 

The Racing Times says:—‘ Mr. Wilson Barrett is undoubtedly the best romantic actor upon 
the stage.” 


Charles Dickens (Household Words) says :—“ For intensity and pathos no living actor can 
equal him,” 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS 


ON 


MR. WILSON BARRETT’S “HAMLET.” 
“The new ‘ Hamlet’ made his appearance last night with a success, a distinction, an éclat 
that amply justified the actor’s experiment.”— Times, 


“, . . Mr Wilson Barrett's ‘ Hamlet’ is one of the surprises, we had almost said one of the 
audacities, of modern art.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. Barrett's ‘ Hamlet’ will occupy a conspicuous place in the history of ‘Hamlets,’”— 
Morning Post. 


“Mr. Wilson Barrett's interpretation of ‘Hamlet’ is the boldest and most triumphantly 
successful that has been seen for many a day.”—JZllustrated London News. 
“ As we may imagine Shakespeare intended it to be acted.” —Truth. 


“The most distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Wilson Barrett's ‘Hamlet’ is its intense 
humanity.”—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


“A grandly impressive dramatic ‘ Hamlet.’ ”—News of the World, 


“The present generation of playgoers has never had the opportunity of witnessing a finer 
rendering of ‘ Hamlct’ than that given by Mr. Barrett.”— Weekly Times. 


“The most popular ‘ Hamlet’ of the age.”—Sportsman. 


“ The ‘ Hamlet’ of Mr. Wilson Barrett is without doubt the finest that has been seen on the 
stage for the last quarter of a century.”— Court Journal. 


Busnes MawaGeRececeessesccsccccce eqnpnstactennesneroonseses Mr. G. M. POLINI. 
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CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO.. 


Decorators and Stained Glass. 


DECORATORS OF THE 


THEATRES.—Lyceum ; Haymarket; Alhambra ; Empire; Lyric; Savoy ; Gaiety; Criterion ; 
Grand ; Prince’s, Manchester; Strand; Her Maiesty’s. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—Egyptian Hall; Old London, I.H.E.; New Council Chamber, Guild- 
hall ; Directors’ Library, Bank of England; Cardiff Castle, &c., &c. 


HOTELS.—Grand; First Avenue; Star and Garter, Richmond; Prince’s Gate; Holborn 
Restaurant; Grand Hotel, Brighton. 


CLUBS.—Constitutional, Naval and Military, St. Stephen’s, City of London, Prince’s, and 
Lyric. 


CHURCHES.—St. Marylebone; St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C.; St. Mary’s, Whitechapel ; 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street; St. Paul’s, Great Portland Street; St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
&c., &e. 


75, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Awarded TWO SILVER and TWO BRONZE MEDALS at the HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


THE PARTINGION 


KUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


A7, Lower Belgrave Street, Pimlico, 5.W., 


AND AT 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, NEW YORK, U.S.A, 


Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 
and have the best organised system of Advertising, 
NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS 
in London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A., Europe and 
; America. 


Contractors for Enamel Iron, effecting a large saving to consumers. 
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IVDLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY, 


Under the Management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Twentieth Year of Tour, 
REPERTOIRE. 

THE LAND OF THE LIVING. JUDGE NOT. 
A RING OF IRON, THE WORLD AGAINST HER. 
THE WORKMAN. THE WAGES OF SIN, 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
THE MOTHER. A DAUGHTER OF THE POOR, 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS, THE WIFE'S VICTORY. 
FROU-FROU. BUILT ON SAND. 
LIFE AND DEATH, A MAD MARRIAGE. 


2 —  ————————— 
VI R. EDWARD COMPTON 
IN TENTH YEAR OF TOUR WITH HIS OWN 
COMPTON COMEDY COMPANY, 

As Garrick, Tony Lumpkin, Goldfinch, Puff, Acres, Malvolio, Charles Surface, Young 
Wilding, Evelyn, Aranza, Wildrake, and Don Felix. 

Business MANAGER.........+ ecevcccscces oo Mr. C, T, H. HELMSLEY. 

MR. COMPTON’S “CLARISSA HARLOWE” COMPANY 
(The New Emotional Drama by W. G. Witts) 

ON SPRING TOUR. 

MISS ISABEL BATEMAN AS “CLARISSA.” 

GENERAL AND STAGE MANAGER...........00008 ooveeeeeMr, J. H. SAVILE. 


HvVMUND _— on a oe Be De 
TRAGEDIAN, 
ON TOUR, 
SUPPORTED BY MISS KATE CLINTON 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED COMPANY. 
Rirertore :—*“ Julius Cesar,” “ Virginius,” “ Hamlet,” “ Richard III,” “ Othello,” 
“ Macbeth,” “ Lady of Lyons,” “The Gamester,” “ Damon and Pythias,” 
“The Hunchback,” “ Henry V.,” &c. 
MAGNIFICENT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PICTORIALS, 
A GIGANTIC SUCCESS IN EVERY TOWN VISITED. 
All communications to EDMUND TEARLE, Tueatre Roya, Suerrimexp. 


A LLBHYN - BERBNABD 
CLASSIC DRAMA AND COMEDY COMPANY. 


NINTH YEAR OF TOUR. 


MISS ALLEYN, 
MR. CHARLES BERNARD, 
AND TWENTY EXPERIENCED ARTISTES, 
Including an accomplished Vocal Quartette Party. 
BIG REPERTOIRE, ELEGANT COSTUMES, 
ATTRACTIVE PRINTING. 
Vacant Dates 1x Avtumy, 1890, 
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OSMOND THARLE. 


“ His position in the provinces is that of the leading exponent of the Shakespearian drama ; 
and we are confident that were a proper opportunity to present itself to-morrow, he would obtain 
a somewhat similar recognition in the metropolis.”—Newcastle Chronicle, November 14, 1889. 


“Indeed, a grander or more consistently massive all-round Shakespearian actor than Mr. 
Osmonp Tgaxce does not at present tread the British stage.”—North British Daily Mail, March 
25, 1889. 


BOOKINGS FOR 1890 INCLUDE, AMONG OTHERS, 
THE FOLLOWING :— 


ITIL: . inttndnetecisenitvesseen Roya | EA dckwndeeininnnuntie cesses PRINCE'S 
RENEE “cnnitntdicwsocccicedesecasess Reet 1 GEABROW  cececcssccascaccsense GRAND 
BIULL,  cccccoccrsccccccscccssocccccscoseses Roya. | LIVERPOOL ..........0000 esccere Court 
a a Granp | SIND ccsessctccsensancnes Orzra Hovse 
ETD. uscrendsacnatnecnceein’ +» Royan NORTHAMPTON .cccocccceseese Opera Hovse 
SEI EINE: ninnnincinlbttnataanieiionantnnel Geeam. | BER ccccoccecccccscescece ALEXANDRA 


ABERDEEN, DUNDEE, GREENOCK, SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS, SOUTHPORT, 
DEWSBURY, COVENTRY, &c., &c., 


AND RE-ENGAGED FOR THE 


Wemorial BWerformances af Sfrafford-on-Avon. 


‘KING JOHN” and ‘“*TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 
“Old playgoers and critics, moved to enthusiastic admiration, affirmed that nothing had 


been seen to equal it since the days of Macready.”—London Sporting and Dramatic, May 4, 
1889. 


Address—H. Ceci. Beryt, Grand Theatre, Glasgow. 


VI BR. F. R. BENSON, 
GLOBE THEATRE, LONDON, 
WINTER AND SPRING SEASON, 1890. 





FIFTEENTH PROVINCIAL TOUR 
COMMENCES EARLY IN AUGUST. 





Address en route. 
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J. PITT HARDACRE 
F, 3 
LESSEE, QUEEN’S THEATRE, MANCHESTER ; 
CO-LESSEE, THEATRE ROYAL, OLDHAM 
(with Linpo Courtenay) ; 
PROPRIETOR, PRINCE’S THEATRE, BLACKBURN, 
and 
THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN, 
and of the following Touring Companies : 


“THE SILVER FALLS,”’ 
By G. R, SIMS axp HENRY PETTITT. 
EVERY SCENE CARRIED, AND ONE OF THE BIGGEST PRODUCTIONS EVER 
SENT OUT. 


“RIGHT’S RIGHT,” 
By C. A. CLARKE anv J, 0, STEWART. 
EVERY SCENE CARRIED, BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES AND EXCELLENT COMPANY. 


“CURRENT CASH,” 
By C. A. CLARKE. 
NOW NEARING ITS 1,500ra NIGHT, AND GOING AS WELL AS EVER. 


“EAST LYNNE.” 
THE WILSON BARRETT VERSION, 
THE MOST MARVELLOUS SHOW OF PRINTING AND PHOTOGRAPHS EVER 
SENT OUT. 
A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS, 


Address all Communications to 


J- PITT HARDACRH, 


or his General Business Manager, 
CAPTAIN H. MANT WORSLEY, 
QUEEN’S THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 
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MLE: CHARLES DORNTON’S 


COMPANIES. 
SOLE PROVINCIAL RIGHT 
In the following high-class Plays : 
“THE TWO ORPHANS,” 
“THE SILVER KING,” 
“THE BEN-MA-CHREE,” 
“GIRL OF MY HEART.” 


“THE BON DMNMAN, 
By Hatt Caryg, 
SHORTLY TO BE PRODUCED. 














Address — Firz Hovss, Putney. 


F. A. SCUDAMORE’S TOUR. | F.A. SCUDAMORE’S PLAYS. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER 1890-91. **IS LIFE WORTH LIVING 2” one of the very 


ry . +s Sensati 1 Drama strongest attractions on tour, under the management 
With his Latest Original Sensationa : of Mr. H, Hatzarr; “TRUE METAL, or RAGS 


66 D ANGERS OF LONDON.” AND BONES,” played for over 1,000 nights under 


the management of J. Pirr Harpacnrg, and five 





POWERFUL CAST! years on tour in America under the management of 
Otiver D. Byron; ** FIRST-CLASS,” booked and 
CHARMING SCENERY i re-booked under the management of Messrs, Hum- 


ORIGINAL EFFECTS!!! | 7@"™ & Moonr; “THE SEVEN SISTERS,” 


accepted for production at the Surrey; ‘** DRY 


Liserat Suow or Serenpip Speciar BREAD AND KISSES,” accepted by Lionen 
Printina. Broveu, Esq. 
For Vacant Dates, address Mr. Scupamore, For terms, &c., address Mr. Scupamore, 
Arts and Letter Club, London, W. Arts and Letters Club, London, W. 





T. W. ROBERTSON’S 
CELEBRATED COMPANY. 





TOUR 1890. 


“SWEET LAVENDER,” 
By A. W. PINERO. 


M#.- ... 3B. mee Las Be 


‘WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN.” 
TOUR. 
Author.—Franx Hurney. 
Play.—Superior Melodrama, not sensational. 
Artistes.—Specially chosen. 
Costumes.—Beautiful, 18th century. 
Printing.—Extensive, new, original, by Allen, Culliford, & Reid. 
Visits.—All the best Theatres. 
Scene.—Representing Foyer (Grand Operas, Paris), carried, 
For dates, apply— 
tT. B. APPLESY, 
Tueatre Rorat, Sourn SHierps. 
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Ww. 2. 2] BM 2B: eee 
RENOWNED 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 
(FIFTH YEAR OF TOUR), 
Has achieved an Unprecedented Success in all the Principal Cities and Towns of Great Britain. 
PRINCIPALS OF ACKNOWLEDGED EXCELLENCE, 
MAGNIFICENT CHORUS, 


Proprietor AND Manacer, Mra. J. W. TURNER, 





Permanent Address—Essex House, Crouch End, Finchley, London, N. 


VI R. HORACH LINGARD. 
“FALKA.” “PEPITA.” “OLD GUARD.” 
“BRIGANDS.” “BLACK HUSSAR.” “RAJAH.” 
“LORD FAUNTLEROY,” N. Co, “LORD FAUNTLEROY,” S. Co. 
“A MAN’S SHADOW” (Three Companies). 


Elm Tree Road, Regent’s Park, London, N,W. 


N | ADAME ILMA NORINA’S 


GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
EMINENT LONDON ARTISTES. POWERFUL CHORUS. 


Address—8, New Inn Chambers, Strand, London, W.C. 
VW = 2 oe M I ad, ‘Eu HR 


NOW BOOKING 


“THE “STOP 
SILVER AND 


FORTUNE” THIEF!” 


PERMANENT ADDRESS : 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


MLR: ROLLO BALMAIN. 


LEAD. 


SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, THEATRE ROYAL, PLYMOUTH. 
For Touring Companies, vide Tuk Era “ Companies’’ pages, 





SPECIAL IRISH PARTS, 


MLE: H. M. MILLINGTON’S 


No. l, 
“BOOTLE’S BABY” COMPANY, 
TOUR 1890. 


Business and Acting Manager, Mr, Cuartes Witu1aMs, 





ON 


Ci 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


weve 





PPP LLP LILI 


; Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS 
Managing Directors .. ... and 
\ mr. HENRY BRUCE. 


GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 
ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Manager... ie a can .e ‘Mr. T. H. Frienp, 


CARL ROSA LIGHT OPERA COMPANY, 
EVERY EVENING, 
PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, LONDON. 
Business Manager _.... aes ihe Mr. Tom Pirr. 
Telegraphic Address —* Nadeshda, London.” 





————————_—_—_ 


CARL ROSA LIGHT OPERA COMPANY, 


ON TOUR IN “PAUL JONES.” 





Business men ie ani .» Mr. Frep. C. Surenirre. 
ROYAL ‘COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 
Proprietors as ove ons Cart Rosa Opera Co., Lo. 

( Mr. Avaustus Harris 
Managing Directors ... oo and 


( Mr. Hewry Bruce. 
One of the most elegant and perfectly appointed Theatres in England. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ITS ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES. 
NO DEBENTURE NOR SEASON TICKET-HOLDERS. 
Registered Address—* Court, Liverpool.” 
nape a coe oe oe .. Mr. H. Bruce. 











Registered Offices of THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, Limited : 
I6, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 


Secretary .. . Mr, E. CHAS, HOILE. 
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M. P. M. S. 


MINNIE PALMER, 


Admitted by Press and Public all over the world to combine more varied gifts 


and graces than any other Artiste on the Stage. 


“MY SWEETHEART,” 


A SUCCESS WHEREVER PLAYED. 


MINNIE PALMER 


SPECIALLY ENGAGED FOR 
*§ CINDERELLA,” 
a AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON, 
ON THE LARGEST TERMS EVER PAID 
FOR THE PART. 


and MISS KATTY KING have been Touring during 1889 with their 
DRAMATIC COMPANY in the enormously successful DRAMA (written by ARTHUR 
LLOYD) called 


<*“BALLYVOGAN.’’ 
SPLENDID PRINTING BY JORDISON, ALLEN, &c. 
SPECIAL SCENERY BY E. EGERTON. 
FIRST-CLASS ALL-ROUND COMPANY. 
ARTHUR LLOYD IN HIS GREAT CREATION, “ McCRINDLE.” 
MISS KATTY KING AS “ NORAH O’SULLIVAN.” 


OPEN~AIR PLAYS + 


AND 


+ DRAMATIC SCENES 
(AVAILABLE FOR A STAGE OR AN OPEN PLATFORM), 


ARRANGED BY 


ELIZABETH BESSLE. 


Engagements may be made to provide for either of the above, including a complete Company 
and all Accessories. 


For terms and particulars, please address— 
Ma. SIDNEY HERBERTE-BASING (vide.Tusw Era Weekly). 
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Messrs. GEO. E. CARLETON & W. E. LANGLEY’S 
TOUR WITH 
“HAN D-IN-HA'N D.” 
“* Hand-in-Hand’ comes as a pleasant variation to playgoers. It is not one of those plays set down in the 


blood-thirsty category. It is cleverly constructed, and the interest increases as the plot is developed, which is 
more than can be said of some modern productions.” —BLAcKPooL TIMES. 


MOST COMPLETE SET OF PRINTING BY HILL, SIFFKIN, & OO. 
ALL SPECIAL SCENERY CARRIED. 
BOOKED AND RE-BOOKED. 
MANCHESTER. Lgeps. LiverPoo., GrRissy. 
Sr. Hevens. Barns.ey. Barrow. LEICESTER. 
BrLackBurRn. KRicHLry. RorHEerRHaM, Burney. 
Rocupa.e. Preston. WALSALL, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
BLACKPOOL. Braprorp. West Hartieroot. Surrey Tueatre, Lonpon. 
Address—-See Companies page, “ The Era,” weekly. 


ML &.- M . B. Sr mm BB. 


DRAWING-ROOM MONOLOGUE ENTERTAINER, 
RECITALS, PATHETIC AND HUMOROUS, 
DRAWING-ROOM COMIC SONGS, 

ZITHER SOLOS, 

CHARACTER AND MUSICAL SKETCHES. 


The London Star says :—“ Mr. Spurr is an entertainer of the Corney Grain type; his per- 
formances have all the ‘go’ of the St. George’s Hall entertainments without their occasional 
dulness. . . . . Mr. Grain will have to look to his laurels.” 


Permanent Address—103, New Bond Street, W. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
WHERE THEY HAVE PERFORMED FOR 18 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 
PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 


INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the Press and Public to be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the picked Performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in public favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 


Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 


Address all communications as to route, &c., to 
SAM HAGUE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager. 


See Address in The Hra weekly. 
c 
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MB. EDWARD GAROTIA, 


THE GRAND CIRCUS, 
THE FOLLY VARIETY THEATRE, 
THE COMEDY THEATRE, 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, &c. &c., 
MANCHESTER, 
AND 
THE NEW PRINCESS'S PALACE, LEEDS, ENGLAND, 
Is prepared at al] times to pay very liberally for positive Novelties and Specialities 
suitable for his various Establishments. 
References to Agents and Artistes throughout the Civilised World. 
American Papers please copy. 
Letter Address— 
Mr. Epwarp Garcia. Manchester, England. 


JOHN HEN RY COO K EH’S 
ROYAL CIRCUSES. 





EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, 
GREENOCK, 
LEITH. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


MONS. & MME. ALIAS, 


Gostumiers Francais, 


LONDON AND PARTS, 
36, SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 


FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


BOOTS! BOOTS! s8O0OTS! 
Hosea NUGPrisse, 


THEATRICAL 
BURLESQUE, and 
COMIC OPERA, 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKER, 
292 STRAND (Sipe Door). 


J. L. KENNEDY & CO., 
140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARMOUR, SWORDS, AND JEWELLERY 
Used in all the modern grand productions both at home and abroad. 
Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers. 
Established nearly 100 years. 
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S. A. de PARRAVICINI, 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 

Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 


Mr. S. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies. 


BLACKMORE’S DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 


AGENCY 
(ENGLISH'’S). 
ll, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


HARRINGTON BAILY, 


GENERAL THEATRICAL BUSINESS MANAGER, 
12, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Office Hours—11 till 3; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 





PLAYS PRODUCED. TOURS ARRANGED. MATINEES MANAGED. 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES SUPERINTENDED. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF THEATRICAL BUSINESS NEGOTIATED. 


AGENT ror THE Sun Lire Orrice. 


SWANBOROUGH & TIDD, 


Dramatic and BWusical Agents, 
9, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
OFFICE HOURS, 10 rm 3; SATURDAYS, 11 rmx 1. 


TOURS AND MATINEES MANAGED. 


PLAYS READ AND PRODUCED. 
ENGAGEMENTS NEGOTIATED. 


Teiecrapuic Aporrss—SWANBOROUGH, LONDON. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 
CONDUCTED BY PAUL VALENTINE, 


Ballet Director (Four Seasons), Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
Ballet, Breakdown, Clog, Hornpipe, Irish, American Jig Dancing, &c. 
In connection, a Theatrical and Music Hall Academy. 


256, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD (0 ite Amphitheatre). 


M &.,. 2.2 tN DR EK W 


(Editor of The Elocutionist), Dramatic Agent, Manager, Playwright, Author, Editor, Tutor, Artiste, &c. 
Matinées Arranged. Specialist in Evening Shows. Lessons in Elocution. 


Entertainments Written, 
Rendered, Arranged. Engagements procured, Introductions effected. 


His one-act dramas, “New Actress,” 


“Vicar’s Daughter,” “The Refusal;" three-act dramas,“ Woman’s Search,” “Schoolmaster’s Ward,” &c.; one- 
act comedy, “ Play’s the Thing;” three-act comedy, “Contradictions,” may be played by arrangement. Endless 
list of Monologues. Advice given on Dramatic, Musical, Literary, and General Artistic Questions. Author of 
Ten Original Books on Dramatic and General Elocution. Infinite pains. Legitimate Fees. 

UNIVERSAL Burngau: 124 GOWER STREET. 


c2 
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- ACTORS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 


8, ADAM STREET, STRAND, 





Presipent.—HENRY IRVING, Ese. 
Trustrrs.—HENRY IRVING, J. L. TOOLE, ann WILSON BARRETT, Esgars. 


Established for the Relief of Distressed Actors and Actresses, Managers, Stage Managers, 
and Acting Managers, and of their Children and Widows and Orphans. 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
C. J. COLTSON, 8, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER, 


DIRECTRESS. 


73 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD: wW4 


AT HOME, 


GRANTHAM ARMS, 


DYER STREET, [1 LEEDS. 


MUSICAL AND 
VARIETY AGENT, 


PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, CONTINENTAL, AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN PAPERS KEPT. 
LL 


D. GOSDEN & CO.’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS), 
17, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN (Ground Floor). 


THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, PUBLIC COMPANIES’, and all classes 
of Advertisements receive special attention, and are inserted at the lowest 
ossible rates, in American, Continental, and all papers throughout the world. 
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THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST LITHOGRAPHIC SHOW PRINTERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE BEST HOUSE IN EUROPE TO SUPPLY 
HIGH-CLASS SHOW PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY. 


The premises enlarged fourfold, the artistic staff augmented, and new patent machinery of 
the very best kind laid down to meet the daily increasing demands. 

N.B.—Messrs. Srarrorp and Co. can accommodate with every requirement in the printing 
line on the shortest possible notice. All orders, both large and small, receive prompt and 
careful attention. The largest variety of Srock Lirnocrapuic Picroriats, for all classes of 
Entertainments, always on hand. Descriptive price-list ready. Printers to nearly every com- 
pany that travels England, the Continent, India, China, &c., &c. 


Note Address— STAFFORD & CO., “ NETHERFIELD,” NOTTINGHAM, 


WILLSON 


SUPPLIES STREAMER LETTERS, MAMMOTH POSTERS, DAY BILLS, 


AND THE GENERAL RUN OF SHOW PRINTING IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE. 


STREAMERS. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
DAY BILLS, &c., 
AT OUR USUAL LOW RATES. 
We require no exaggerated advertisement, thanks to our numerous Customers for their kind 
recommendations. 
We are adding Machinery to keep pace with our increasing Trade. 


WILSON’S NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER, 


MANCHESTER. 


TAYLOR, GARNETT, EVANS, & CO., 
THE GUARDIAN PRINTING & BILL-POSTING WORKS, 


BLACKFRIARS STREET. 

The Proprietors call attention to their PLACARD DEPARTMENT, in which they possess 

the oe facilities for the Printing of work of the largest description, and in every > 
hey can also offer special advantages for the 
POSTING AND DISPLAY OF PLACARD AND PICTORIAL WORK, 

having numerous PROTECTED Stations in all the leading thoroughfares in Manchester and 
Salford, and having their own staff of Bill Posters and Inspectors for the proper fulfilment of 
the work, 

Managers of Travelling Companies and Agents in Advance will meet with every attention 
for the display of Stock Printing. 


OS ere 
THE MANCHESTER ADVERTISING AND BILL-POSTING COMPANY 


(LATE SHAW & THORP), LIMITED, 
2, DOLEFIELD BRIDGE STREET (near Queen’s Theatre), MANCHESTER. 
This Company is the proprietor of the largest number, the greatest area, and the best sites for 
Street Advertising in Manchester and Salford. 


HANDBILLS DISTRIBUTED. SANDWICH MEN PROVIDED. 
Send for List of Stations. 


een (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 


OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

The oldest Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains 
its supremacy for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate 
price. There is also a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style 
and cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. Private rooms for large and small es. 
So ups, fish, saddles of mutton, joints and poultry ready from 1 o'clock till 8.30, fresh cooked. 

E. W. Catuir, Managing Director, 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 
THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK “ORIGINAL.” 


JOHN, 
FRED, 
HARRY, r Am Of 
a JOSEPH, 
WILLIAM, 
ERNEST 
Conclude, December 7th, 1889, 7th Tour with “‘Frivolity.”’ 


WINTER: Drury Lane Theatre (Pantomime). 
SPRING : London. 
SUMMER : London. 


AUTUMN: “ Frivolity”’ Tour 
(8th Year). 


CAUTION. 


. All the Mechanical and other Tricks used in the success- 
ful Comedy ** Frivolity” are copyright and protected, and 
must not be introduced into Pantomimes without permis- 
sion of Mr. JOHN LEOPOLD. 


GODT FF FF ey ee eS eT Tee 


London and Continental Agents... R. WARNER & CO. 
Director aes on = ... Mr. JOHN LEOPOLD. 
Business Manager ... .. «+ Mr. ALFRED YOUNG. 





THEATRE DU CHATELET, — par HENRIOT 
Cc LAURI, Jun.. 


~— RENOWNED PANTOMIME COMPANY. 
4 


" 
Mr C. LAURI, a 
+ LES LAURI LAURIS # obese tery Ot lattes concours 
r 
Go he wowene von (miss Mere), Les Pires BU SOLENL, GVENTAM A BORTORE FEMININE, LE JAROEy OES FLEURS O& ToROWaws 
A la placl du pets banc, 08 est obigs de domander 4 fouvreuse des verre bieus, pour supporier los éolduusemeols du priace Solel! 
The LAURI LAURIS now in LONDON and PARIS. 
Mr. C. LAURI, Drury Lane Theatre (as usual). 
° Mr. LAURI’S COMPANY, ThéAtre du ChAtelet, Paris, 
' In the enormously successful play of ‘‘ The Prince of the Sun,” 
fe now in its seventh month. 


Address— The Era. 
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“THE ETHARDOS,” 


EMMELINE, 
NAOMI, 
BEATRICE, 


THE PRETTIEST AND CLEVEREST LITTLE GIRLS ON THE STAGE. 





THE BHTHARDO CHILDREN 


SINCE THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE HAVE WON 


GOLDEN OPINIONS BOTH FROM PUBLIC AND PRESS. 





ENGAGEMENTS SETTLED FOR 1890:— 


CANTERBURY, PARAGON, 
ALHAMBRA, ROYAL, 
AQUARIUM, METROPOLITAN, 
CAMBRIDGE, RONACHER’S, Vienna. 


OTHERS IMPENDING. 











TOWN ADDRESS— 


ETHARDO, 
Spiral Villa, 
Blenheim Grove, 
PECKHAM, S.E. 
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PAUL MARTINETTIS 
RENOWNED 
AMERICAN PANTOMIME COMPANY 


PAUL MARTINETTI, 
Acknowledged by the Press and Public of London, Paris, New York, Vienna 
and Brussels to be the greatest Pantomimist of the Day 
Concluded successful Engagements at 
DRURY LANE THEATRE 
REICHSHALLEN BERLIN, 
FOLIES BARGERE, PARIS. 
Now appearing at the 
CANTERBURY AND PARAGON THEATRES, LONDON. 


Address all Letters to Paut Marrinertt, 2, ©, Keppel St Street, Russell Sq., W.C.; or, 


Percy WitLiaMs, Business Manager, 55, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
| ‘HH E 


| ee ae eee 
NOW IN AMERICA WITH 
PROFESSOR HERRMANN’ 


GRAND VAUDEVILLE COMPANY 
FIRST-CLASS THEATRES ONLY 
,USUAL GRAND SUCCESS 


RETURN TO LONDON. 
EMPIRE 


THEATRE, 
MAY 26rn, 1890. 

Acents, WARNER & Co. 
American Address, OccipentaL Hore, Broom Street, N. Y. City. 


Now appearing with their Troupe, with enormous success, at the Théatre des Folies 
Dramatiques, Paris. 
From the principal London and Provincial Places of Amusement 


THE BROTHERS 
HENRY anp Z 


I E TT Z FREDERICK. 
I ) ae ¥ Z 
COMEDIANS; PANTOMIMISTS, 
E TF 2 

GROTESQUES, = Z I STAR-TRAPS, 

DANCERS, I E 7 Z, HARLEQUINADE. 
With their following hey successful Pantomime Ballets :—“ Carl and Hans,” “The Rival 
Mashers,” “The Kitchen Upside Down,” “The Devil among the Tailors,” and a splendid new 
original Ballet, with special trap scene, star-traps, &c. 

Permanent London Address—21, Park Village East, Regent’s Park, N.W 
Agents—Messrs. Parravicini and Blackmore 
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** None but herself can be her parallel.”-—-Turopacp. 


JENN Y 


MIss 


“THE 
PANTOMIME 


THEAT 


SEASO 
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VITAL 


RE 
AND 


NS 1890-91, 


Sole Agent, H. J. Dincorr. 





SEASON, 
ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRINCIPAL BOY 
“4 fF 2 2B -F 


TOWN 


SPARK.” 


LITTLE 
‘3 
ONLY. 







1889-90, 


ROLO, 


os 2 2) Bs 








M1 SS 


RE-ENGAGED 


LANE 







1888-89, “ ROBIN HOOD.” 





TITLE-ROLE. 


TO 






PLAY 


THEATRE. 


HARRIBTT VERNON. 
DRURY 








“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK,” 1889-90. 
“In face and form combin'd.” 
gyi STERS 2 VY ae es 
ADELE, 
CARLOTTA, 
and 


7 Hi 


Appeared, by Royal Command, before THE SHAH, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 


KK 


oo ft és & 


MAY LILIAN, 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1889-90, 


GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS. 
Sole and Exclusive Agent—Mr. HUGH J. DIDCOTT. 


GENTLEMEN ACROBATS, 


WALES, and THE ROYAL FAMILY, at the EMPIRE THEATRE, July 4. 


Agent— Warner. 


ML® : 





FIRST-CLASS CONCERTS, 


PLENTY 


NO VACANT 


DATES. 


Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. ; 


and W. Craaa, Proprietor, Theatre Royal, Leigh, Lancashire. 


BUFFO VOCALIST AND CATERER TO THE NOBILITY, 


Address—21 Bethune Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


OF FUN, 


NO VULGARITY. 


ENTERTAINMENTS, DINNERS, &c. 


EVERYBODY'S OPINION. 


is By, 


a... ©. BATZTIAaaAw SG, 
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MISS NELLIE RICHARDS. 


Miss 


NELLIE RICHARDS, 


Comedienne and Bocalisf. 


Permanent Address 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
BURY STREET, NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 


Sole Agent 
HUGH JAY DIDCOTT, Esq., 
6, York Road, Waterloo Road, 
London, S.E. 


VICTORINA, 


THE STRONGEST LADY ON EARTH. 


The Original Lady catching a Cannon Ball 
fired out of a Cannon. 


NOTHING LIKE HER ON EARTH. 
With all the World’s Records. 


Address —142, Stamford Street, London, 8.E. 


THE ORIGINAL 
BURLESQUE SONG AND DANCE LADY, “PRINCESS PRETTYPET,” 
THE SUCCESS OF “THE LONDON” OF 1889. 
VI R. ARTHUR FORREST. 
BURLESQUE ACTOR, VOCAL COMEDIAN, AND 
ECCENTRIC DANCER. 
ARRANGEMENTS ror 1890 anp 1891: 
PRINCIPAL COMEDIAN, THEATRE ROYAL, PORTSMOUTH, PANTOMIME, 1889-90, 
Rerorsine TO LONDON Ferervary 177TH, ror THe rottowine HaAtts: 
Empire, Oxford, Cambridge, Collins’, Queen’s, Pavilion, Metropolitan, Harwood's, Charing Cross, 
Gatti's, Royal, Canterbury, Paragon, Hammersmith, Middlesex. 
SPECIALLY ENGAGED FOR TWENTY-SIX WEEKS’ TOUR OF AMERICA 
By Messrs. Rich & Harais, commencing Avovsr 25th, 1890. 
Business Managers, R. WARNER & CO., London. 
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THE GREATEST NOVELTY IN GERMANY. 


LEONI CLARKE. 


45 RATS. 
50 MICE. 
30 CANARIES. 


THREE CATS BLONDIN will walk from the Back of any Hall to the Stage from 20 feet to 
100 feet high. 


NOTICE 
To Managers who require a Novelty that will draw. 
ENGAGE THIS GREAT ACT. AT LIBERTY SHORTLY. 


THEATRE DER ReicusHALLEN, Beruw (Direction, Paut CinqvevaLie), 
Leoni CLARKE, Esq. November 26, 1889, 
Dear Mr. Clarke,—I herewith wish to recommend your shows, both Cats and Birds, as the 
best we have ever had, and at the same time inform you that, on account of your great success, 
I wish you to stay one month longer, as agreed. Yours truly, 
Paut CrinqvevaLu. 





Acrent—R. WARNER & CO. 
THE BEAUTIFUL BIRD QUEEN. 


2a. ee es N A 


WITH HER MARVELLOUS TROUPE OF 100 BIRDS. 

GREAT SUCCESS—REICHSHALLEN, BERLIN. 
Acrent—R. WARNER & CO. 
PROFESSOR ruLnan es, 
CHAMPION SWIMMER OF THE WORLD, 


anp MISS FINNEY, ; 
HEROINE OF LONDON BRIDGE, 


Give Exhibitions in 
TABS, SEA LAKE, OR AQUARIUMS. 


Agent—Guo. Warr, 10 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ENGLAND'S PREMIER DUETTTISTS. 
VL ESSRS. 











RHYS & BLAMPHIN, 


TENOR AND BARITONE OPERATIC AND DESCRIPTIVE 
SOLOISTS AND DUETTTISTS, 

With a splendid Répertoire of High-class Songs and Duets, calculated to instruct and amuse the 
most fastidious audience. Ruys & Biampuin play in First-class Variety Theatres only. 
Ruys & Brampuin have a few vacant dates in 1890. 

Permanent Address—6, Laura Street, Middlesboro’; or Tur Era Weekly. 


VE & te WWODAOUSH, 


THE F am S IMPERSONATOR OF MEN AND MANNERS. 

New and Original Songs, Funny Character Creations, Ventriloquial Illusions, and Wonderful 
Powers of Mimicry, introducing a Perambulator and Four Mechanical Figures. A Comic Singer 
with a Powerful Voice. Songs written from £1. ls. and upwards. Life-size Picture Posters by 
Tom Merry. Author and Composer of the Most Popular Songs of the Day. 

Address—38, Westtield Road, Leeds; or back page of Tur Era, weekly. 


HERCAT, The American Magician, 
VENTRILOQUIST, AND COMEDIAN. 


Heartily indorsed by the entire press of America and England. Hrrcat'’s engagements in England have 
been as follows :—Egyptian Hall, London (full entertainment), ten weeks; Olympia, London, nine weeks; 
Orystal Palace, Sydenham, four weeks ; Albert Hall, Edinburgh, five weeks ; St. George’s Hall, Belfast, three 
weeks; Exchange Rooms, Birmingham, four weeks ; Bijou Opera House, Liverpool, four weeks ; and numerous 
shorter engagements. NOW AT GALLERY OF MYSTERY, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Permanent Addresses—London, Monrrox’s Trreatnr, Greeswici ; New York, 145, Prera Avesve. 
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Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ DIDCOTT, LONDON.” 
IN UTROQUE FIDELIS. 


MR. HUGH JAY DIDCOTT, 
THE EMINENT DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL AGENT, 
THE BEACON OF ALL ENGLISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL MANAGERS 
6, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


PIII 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES. 


LLP PPI wr 


Mr. Didcott may be consulted from 11 to 3 daily, 
or by special appointment. 


RICHARD WARNER & CO., 


Directors of Bnufernational Theatrical and BWusical Agency, 
11, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 
Maurice DE Frecer (late Theatre Royal, Liverpool, &c.), Manager. 
J. Somers, Secretary Fexice Napout, Foreign Correspondent. 
In conjunction with every principal Agent on the Continent. Headquarters for all the principal 
American Managers. Telegraphic Address—“ Popular, London.” 


“AD ASTRA PER ARDUA.” 


VLACPERMOTT & HOLMES, 


PREMIER AGENTS 
AND ENTERTAINMENT PROVIDERS. 
Only Address—130 Strand, London, W.C. 


Letters and Telegrams attended to at all hours, Day and Night. 
Telegrams, “ Macdermott, London.” 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


- : 

VMI & FREDE. GIiliLBERT, 
THE OLDEST MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC AGENT IN LONDON. 
AUTHOR AND COMPOSER OF. MANY CELEBRATED SONGS. 
CATERER FOR FETES AND GALAS. 

Three Hundred Artistes and Novelties. Estimates Free. 

66 Waterloo Road, S.E. 


GEO. WARE & CO., 
VARIETY AGENTS, . 
THE OLDEST AGENTS IN EUROPE FOR THE ELITE. 
The Variety Artistes of the World. More Genuine Novelties than all the Agents combined. 
Telegrams to—‘‘ RELIABLE,” Lonpon. 
The only Agents with a Post Office and Telegraph Office on the Offices— 
10, Oxford Street, London. 


WHO MADE THE BLONDIN DONKEY ? 
WwW. HASSAN, 


Theatrical Property Manufacturer, 
18, HOUGHTON _ STREET, STRAND. 


VENTO FIGURES, 
Animals, and every Description of Properties made. 
PAN TOMIMES CONTRACTED FOR 
Established just before the Flood. 
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OLD EQUESTRIAN COFFEE-HOUSE, 


BLACKFRIARS ROAD (next Surrey Theatre). 
ESTABLISHED 1609. REBUILT 1889. 


HENRY A. WOODWELL. 


Mafuable * Coffection * of * Ofd * Plap-Bifls = on = Wtew. 


TO LET. 


CONCERT ROOM, with 
full Music License for 
=| Amateur Performances, 
BILLIARD ROOM, 
#0) GRILL ROOM, 
CLUB ROOM, 
8 SALOON BARS, 
LAVATORIES, &. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: 
‘* GEORGE,” Waterloo Road, S.E. 
‘**OAKLEY ARMS,” Oakley Street, Lambeth, S.E. 
‘* STIRLING CASTLE,” Church Street, Camberwell, S.E. 
‘** DUCHESS OF YORK,” Battersea Park Road, S.W. 
** DUKE OF CORNWALL,” Ledbury Road, Bayswater, W. 
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-BELPER—PUBLIC HALL. 


Newly built in centre of town, and close to Railway. Large Hall, 68 feet by 45 feet, 30 feet 
high ; platform, 24 feet across, can be extended to 40 feet. 5 Seat 700; three kinds of chairs. 
Licensed for stage plays. Every accommodation as to retiring rooms and underground com- 
munication provided. Best room in Midland Counties. 







Apply, Mr. Joserx Pym, Managing Director, Belper. 


BRADFORD.—THEATRE ROYAL. 


VACANCIES FOR 
TRAVELLING COMPANIES. 
Address—Mr. Joun Hart, Lessee and Manager. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET.—DRILL HALL. 


Dramatic License. Entirely New Fit-up. 80 by 40 ft. 
Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &c. 
Seat 600; total accommodation, 800. 
Apply to MAJOR WHETHAM, Bridport. 


BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, 
KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
PROPRIETORS ..........00-0. Tae BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, Lurep. 


This magnificent Establishment open every evening with the grandest 
Variety Entertainment in the provinces. All the latest novelties and principal 
star artistes. English and Foreign Attractions, Ballets, &c. 

CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 

REFRESHMENTS OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Prices from 6d. to Two Guineas. 


















FIRST-CLASS 








Artistes, in applying for engagements, will kindly accept three days’ silence as a polite negative. 
Ln 


CARDIFF.—THEATRE ROYAL. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER: 
MR. EDWARD FLETCHER. 
THE PREMIER PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN WALES. 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 
ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d, to 32s.) £115. 

FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES ONLY RECEIVED. 

JOHN HORGAN, Manager. 


CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(POPULATION, INCLUDING SPRINGFIELD, ADJOINING, 13,500). 
Size, 100 feet by 45 feet; 40 feet high. 
Dramatic Licence, Good Dressing Rooms, Hall well Heated and Seated; Large Stage can be 
hired ; Good Fit-up; Companies do well, Dates and Terms on Application, addressed 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 
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EALING, W.—LYRIC HALL, BROADWAY 
Proprietor, Me. EDWIN STEPHENS. Actinc Manacsr, Mr, J. C. POWLESLAND. 
A BOUDOIR FOR THE DRAMA, 

Visited for Matinées by the London Companies, and for half-weeks by the Best Touring 
Companies. 

The Management control all the Advertising Stations in the district, and have the unqualified 
support of the Aristocracy and every class in the neighbourhood. 


EALING, W.—VICTORIA HALL 


Is now open for Music, Dancing, and Dramatic Entertainments. The Hall is fitted with 
every convenience, and holds about 1,000. 
For Vacant Dates and Terms, address 
W. RUSTON, Secretary, 
Victoria Hall, Town Buildings, Ealing ; 
and 29, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


GOOLE.-THEATRE ROYAL. 
PROPRIETOR .............-. CHAS. BROMLEY, 
Wine Merchant. 

This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
14 ft. high, 18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Population, 15,000; population of 
district, 20,000. 

Goole is distant from Grimsby, 40 miles; Doncaster, 17 ; Gainsboro’, 38 ; 
Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29; Wakefield, 27; Castleford, 22 ; Pontefract, 19; 
Hull, 24; Leeds, 30; and York, 30 miles. 

Also Public Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes. Easy rental. 
For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 


HULL.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Sore Lessee anp Manacer: 
Mr. ALFRED CUTHBERT. 


LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
Sore Lesske AND MANAGER Carrain J. A. WINSTANLEY. 


Address all communications—Captain WinsTANLBY. 


LIVERPOOL. 


sT. JAMES’S HALL, 
LIME STREET. 


SoLe PROPRIETOR ........ : . Mr. SAM HAGUE. 
SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS OCCUPY THIS HALL 

SIX MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 

THE REMAINING SIX MONTHS, 
TO BE LET 
TO ANY FIRST-CLASS COMBINATION, 
COMPLETE IN THEMSELVES, 
Minstrel or otherwise. 
All applications to be addressed to, SAM HAGUE, 
St. James’s Hall, Liverpool. 
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LEEDS. 
GRAND THEATRE. 





SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER— 


MR. WILSON BARRETT. 


The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


General Manager ...................+ necnanonvechanneunien Mr. HENRY HASTINGS. 


SOUTH SHIELDS._THEATRE ROYAL. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER ........................ Mr. T. B. APPLEBY. 
THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 

WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
JIS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 
RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. PROFESSIONAL BAND. 
Prices—Private Boxes, from Two Guineas; Dress Circle, 3s.; Boxes, 2s. ; 
Pit, 1ls.; Gallery, 6. 


NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 
The only Hall in the town for First-class Entertainments, Concerts, 
Dioramas, &e. 


Accommodates 1,000 persons. 


Large Stage and Three Dressing Rooms, 


For Vacant Dates and Terms, apply to Tuomas Pyke, Secretary. 
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STRATFORD, E.—THEATRE ROYAL. 


Prorrietor—Mr. ALBERT FREDERICKS. 
A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE EAST. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
WITH THE BEST OF TRAVELLING COMPANY. 
Prices—6d. to £2. 2s. 
Manacer—Mr. CHARLES BENNETT, to whom address all communications. 


WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales. Will seat nearly 1,200 persons. Height of room, 36 feet. 
Capital Acoustic properties. Large Stage, 36 feet long. Good Dressing Rooms, &c. Terms :— 
£2.2s. per night ; £3. 13s. 6d. for two nights ; £7. 7s, for six consecutive nights. Footlights, 2s. 6d. 
per night. Theatrical performances slightly extra. Wrexham is the Military Centre for 
North Wales, and is in the midst of a large population. 12 miles from Chester, 28 from 
Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. Theatrical Fit-up. Address—W. H. 'Tursrox, Wrexham. 


PERFORMING 


BEASTS, 











PERFORMING 


BIRDS, 
PERFORMING 
REPTILES. 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, from 10s. to £1,000, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE OR EXCHANGE. 


FIVE WIND-UP PERFORMING CARRIAGES FOR SALE. 


80,000 PARROTS IMPORTED ANNUALLY. 
WILLIAM CROSS, Liverpool. 
CARL CAPELLE'’S BIRD FOOD.—10 MEDALS. 


W. CROSS, Sole Agent for Great Britain. 


| ELFAST, THEATRE ROYAL, and \WiGaN ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. WILL HOLD UPWARDS OF 3,000, 
Proprietor and Manayer, Mr. J. FP. Wanpex, Business POSSESSES A FULL LICENCE. 
Manager and Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Wanpex, Always Wigan Union, Population 160,000, a radius of three 
giad to hear from first-class Travelling Companies, miles from the Theatre, 
TT TT en a > + on ee EE 
|)' BLIN.—QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE. IVERPOOL,—MRS. SCOTT'S THEATRI- 
Lessee, Mr. ELLs Jones. 4 CAL and PROFESSIONAL APARTMENTS, 18, 
Manager, Mr. J. W, Warrerkap, Springfield (St. Anne St.), close to Lime St. and Central 
None but the best Travelling Companies received. Railway Stationsand Thevtre: and Music Halls, Bath 
Terms, &c., address—- J. W. Wuirnnean. and Piano. American and Continental papers taken. 


rrr 
EAMINGTON SPA.—PUBLIC HALL, JOTTINGHAM. — APARTMENTS, | three 


l minutes’ walk from Theatre Royal, Palace Varieties, 


4 Windsor Street. Excellent accommodation, 
Acoustics perfect. Moderate charges. Full particulars Circus, Victoria Hall, and Mechanics’ Hall. One 
on application to Manager, Not licensed for Dramatic minute from Albert Hall. Pianos, baths, good com- 
Performances. New stone staircases, approaches, and bined rooms. Mra. E. Prac, 8 East Circus Street, and 


exits. Richmond House, 10 Park Row. 

LT CNN EEE en 
. MARIIN, 52, Mare Street, Hackney, Lime MANA ERS requiring all kinds of STAGE 
‘'s Light Contractor and Stage Pyrotechnist to the 4 SCENERY should communicate at once with 

following Lon‘on establishments; Paragon, Cambridge, | WILLIAM MOORE, 
Collins’, Foresters’, Belmont and Albert Masic Halls, | Principal Scenic Artist, 
Pavilion and Standard Tbeatres,and Agricultural Hall. Pier Pavilion, Hastings, and Aquarium, Brighton. 
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Frep,. W. HUMPrHureys, 
Royal, Birmingham. 


Iss EMILY 
M Disengaged in Spring. 
AFTER THREE \ EARS’ MOST SUCCESSFUL 
TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Aatext GILBERT TATR. 


Miss MAY LITTON, JUVENILE 
4 COMEDY, “Miss May Lirros 


Musical Director, 


—- 










telling by reason of its sim ple naturalness.” 
Address—48 Cathcart Road, 5.W., or TATE. 


\ iss ADA 
4 JUVENILF, LEAD, LIGHT, COMEDY 
AND BURLESQUE. 
Permanent Address— 
3 Victoria Terrace, Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


\ ADAME ADA DOREE AND ERIC 
i THORNE, late Opera Comique, Savoy, Vaudeville, 
and Gaiety (in,Van Biene’s “faust Lp to i ate” 
Pantomime, Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. Offers invited 
for London, for Comic Opera, or Burlesque. 


R. ERIC THURNE AND MDME ADA 

DOKEE, late Opera Comique, Savoy, Vauveville, 

and Gaiety (in Van Biene’s “ Faust Up to Date”) 

Pantomime, Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. Offers invited 
for London, for Comic Opera, or Burlesque. 


MB: ao. * es BARTLETT. 
HEAVY LEAD. 
*OClaudian,” * Lightso’ London,” “Silver King,” &c., &c, 
Ageuts— Messrs. Tare & BLACKMOKE. 
Permanent address—9 Ducie Street, Liverpool. 


M R. CHARLES 
LEAD, JUVENILES, HEAVIES. 
(Special parts in Town or first class Tours.) 
First-class managerial references and press opinions. 
Permanent addre+s, 16, shirlock Rd., Gospel Oak, N.W. 


R. GEORGE 
CLirronD AnmyTaGsE, “Licguts 0’ Loxpoyn,” 
Bb Tourn 
AntsTocratic, HEaViEs, OLD MeN, CHARACTER. 
For address see Tuk Ena weekly, 


PERCY GWYNNE. 
LEAD, HEAVY LEAD. 

Author of “The Golden Pellet,” “dhe Spinster,” 
“* Reconciled,” &c. Mies Daisy Gwynne, Lead, Juvenile 

Lead (see ** The Ena” weekly). 


{ ®- J. W. HANDLEY, 
CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND 
BURLESQUE ACTuR. 
Special Parte, old or young; Pantomime, &c. 


Agents — Messrs, BLACKMOKR. 
M Rk. 
Permanent address 


ROBEKT AYRTON. 
30 Sussex Street, Warwick Square, London, 8.W 


LEADING BUSINESS. 
M2. STANLEY PRINGLE, 
Agents—H. BAILY and G@. TATE, Esgs. 
JUVENILE, LEAD, OR HEAVIES. 


Private address, 26 Beacon hill, N.W. 


M 2: a. 2 SEBsarervirtsee. 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 
TOWN, COUNTRY, OR TOUR. 
Address all letters c/o Agents— 
Messrs, NOLAN and FirzGEena.b, 74 Strand, W.C. 
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LONGMORE 


Disengaged, 
Address— Rosenmont, Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston ; or, 
Theatre 


LEVETTEZ 


AND 
acted Esther 
(‘The Poimtsman ’) in a pure womanly style, that was 
Tue Era, 





CAMERON, | 


ALISON. 





NEL ELLIS’S 
“THE RIGHT MAN.” 
THIRD YEAR, 
“THE RIGHT MAN.” 
84 Wilber orce Street, Laisterdyke, Bradford. 


L Lu 
| Address 


M R. 


AND MKS. RASS CHALLIS, 
“THK CURAT SE.” 
“THE GOOD OLD PARSON.” 
Permanent address — 
Theatre Royal, Lincoln, 


| IKUTENANT WALTER COLE, 
4 the Greatest Ventriloquist in the World, with 
his Original “ Merry Folks" and Electric Figure, may 
be engaged for Private Parties, Concerts, &c., with 
or without his Company of Artistes. For Terms, 


| address— Portland Lodge, Holland Road, Brixton, 
London, 8.W. 


M &: RAMSEY DANVERS. 
4 ECCENTRIC COMEDY AND BURLESQUE, 

1890-91, Theatre Royal, Manchester, Widow Twankey, 
“ Aladdin.” Business communications—-17 Mulberry 


Street, Hulme, Manchester. 
M R. CHAKLES BIGNELL, 
4 (AN UNEQUALLED COMEDIAN.) 
SOUTH, DEACONS, PARTHENON. 
Agents —-OLiver & HEALY, 


“FUN WITHOUT VULGARITY.” 


\ R. x N. WALTER. 
4 COMEDIAN, PATHETIC, AND CHARACTER ACTOR, 
Author of Comedietta, * A Clear Conscience.” Farcical 
Comedy and Powerful Drama in preparation, Managers 
communicate, 82 Osnaburg!: Street, Regent's Park,N.W 


\ R. KF. Ti OE. CLAIR, 
. THE TOPICAL SINGER AND CELEBRATED 
SONG WRITER. Songs in stock and written to order, 
Latest for all the Stars. For weekly address see back 
page advertisements in Tuk Era, 








L E OO  .. 2 eae 
THE GREAT CANADIAN PROTEAN ARTISTE, 
Pictoris) Quick Change and Musical Speciality. 
Splendid fit-up. Seven specially painted Scenes, 
Offers invited for Continent, America, or Colonies. 
Address —46 Golborne Road, Kensington, Londen. 


B E 


MISSES 
RTIER AND 
CONTINENTAL, 
VARIETY, 
QUARTETTE, 
For address see Tk Ena 
Back page 


BBD 28.4 2 See 
CIRCUS, DRAMATIC, AND VARIETY 
ADVANCE AND BUSINESS MANAGER. 

, Address—D, ALLEN & Sons, 18 Corporation Street, 
Belfast ; or STAFFORD & Co., Nottingham. 


ARCHIBALD NAGLE, 
4 ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
8 & 4, Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket 
kirst-class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 


JEANESS, 








T?3 HTS FOR THE MILLION,— 
Buy of the Maker, 8S. RELD, Artist in Shapes and 
Theatrical Hosier to ali the principal Theatres. A large 
assortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
band, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 
punctually attended to on remittance, and a perfect 
nt guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, wc, 
Every description of Animal Skius made to order, 


| 


TOUR. 
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Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 


HAS THE OLDEST AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856; not till some time afterwards was 
any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and none has now an 
equal claim to the public confidence. 


SCOTT'S 
Opster and Supper Rooms, 


18 & 19, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 
SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 
ROYAL WHITSTABLE NATIVES, 


15s., 25s., and 42s, per Barrel 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS 


Are recommended by all who have had them in use for Years 
to be unsurpassed for 


Quality of Tone and Touch, 
Durability and Intrinsic Value. 


EF. ASCHERBERG & CO. 


Pianoforte Wanufacturers and BWusic Wublishers, 
AG, BERNERS ST... LONDON, ww. 
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Dramatic and Musical Calendar 
Replies to Questions by 
LILLIE LANGTRY 
LIONEL RIGNOLD 
GEORGE ALEXANDER ... 
FANNY ROBERTSON eve 
EDMUND LEATHES ~ 
FLORENCE BENNETT 


FREDERICK LESLIE eee eee 


MARY KINGSLEY eee 
WILLIAM RIGNOLD eee 
H. REEVES SMITH ee 
ALMA MURRAY ... 
ROBERT COURTNEIDGE 
WEEDON GROSSMITH ... 
MARK MELFORD 
WILLIAM L, ABINGDON 
YREDERICK TERRY 

A. B. 
EARLE L. DOUGLAS 


FRED. DOBELL ... eee eee 


HELENA DACRE... . 
DOLORES DRUMMOND ... 
Fr. M, PAGET eee 

A. BE. MARRIOTT 
STELLA BRERETON 

J. G. TAYLOR ee 
CHARLES G. ALLAN  «. 
E. M. ROBSON .. eee 
GEORGE B. PHILLIPS ... 
WALTER EVERARD . 
BESSIE PAGE ... eee 
GLADYS HOMFREY eee eee 
HARRY NICHOLLS 


TAPPING ... eee soe 
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Squib’s Theatre. 
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My Play. By Wilford F. Field 
An Awkward Predicament. I 
8. J. Adair FitzGerald 
Lady Nan’s Frolic. 
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By Carrie Lee 


Failing the Prince. By 


George Hibbert 


Henry 


The Eishop and the Actors. By 


Joh» Lomax 


Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian 
Obituary for 1888 ... eve eve 
New Pieces at 
New 


Theatres 


the London Theatres 
Pieces at the Provincial 


New Pieces at the Paris Theatres 


Theatres in Great Britain oot 

Music Halls in Great Britain 

The Dead Art. 

Paul Leeman’s Waif. 
Tisdale 


By James J. Scanlan 
By Louis B. 


Told at the Prompt Box. By Richard 


H. Douglas... eee eee 

A Story of the Stage. By Henry 

Edlin eve net cee we 
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3° GENTLEMEN’S SUPERIOR CLOTHING 


at LEAST 25 PER CENT. UNDER USUAL LONDON PRICES. 


SCHOOL OUTFITS |. 
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STORES, LIMITED. . 
CHAS. BAKER &CO.’S Il/ustrated Book of Prices for Gentlemen's and Boys’ superior Clothing, ‘, * 
Hosiery, Shirts, Ties, Hats, Boots, Schoo! Boxes, and Portmanteaus Yo. 
(with easy se/f- post free. ; 
measurement forms), | 1 
i, 2 
3 
} 4 
} ? 
» 6 
7 
3 8 
4 9 
{ 10 
7 1] 
, *f 12 
es 
N } 13 
Ss: § 14 
. > 15 
, 16 
18 | 
: , 19] 
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y 20 | 
21 
22 
4 923 | 
p 24 | 
) 25 | 
26 | 
j 27 | 
‘ , » 28 
: ) 5 
ETON JACKETS & VESTS, BOYS’ CAPE OVERCOATS, BOYS’ RUGBY SUITS, BOYS’ OVERCOATS, 29 
In Super Black & Diagonal In all the new Tweeds and In good, durable Tweeds. In Tweeds, oV 
( wee well cut Cheviots 8/11, 10/9, 12/11, 14/11, 3/11, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, 31} 
anc amie, « . . 
Yor Boystrom9 yearsofage, 4/11, S/ll, 6/11, 8/11, 16/11. 11/8, 14/11. , 
17/9 to 24/6, 24/6 to 31/6, 10/9, 12/11, 14/11, 16/11, Tn Real West of England In Nap Cloths. 
31/6 to 39/6,according w size. 19/11, 25/9. Cloths, &c. 7/11, 10/9, 15/9, 19/11. 
To measure, 19/11, 24/6, 29/6, 34/6. In Black Diagonal Clo1 18. \ 
29,6 to 33/9, 35/9 to 38,9. 7 12/11, -15/9, 19/11. \ Th 
’ : 
CHAS. BAKER & CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. tation 
Head Depét: 271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN (City Side of the Inns of Court Hotel). on Se 


City Branch: 82, FLEET STREET. 
Tottenham Court Road Branch: 137 & 188, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
West End Branch : 192 & 194, OXFORD STREET (a few doors from Peter Robinson's). 
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ee non 
JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 6. Full Moon, 5h. 87m. a.m. | Jan. 20, New Moon, 11th. 49m. p.m. 
14. Last Quarter, 6h. 33m. a.m. 27. First Quarter, 8h. 16m. p.m. 


‘Time glides along with undiscovered haste, 
The future but a length behind the past, 
So swift are years.” —Drypen. 


Sa aH 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


a_ 


“en a Se 


W | The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, burned down, 1873. 
| TH | First Sixpenny day at Crystal Palace, 1876, when 8,287 persons paid. 

Macarthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. 

| The Bolton Theatre burned down, 1888. 

| 2np arrer CuristTMas, 

| The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 

| Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George's, Hanover Square, 1867. 
Plays performed in London on Sundays out of prayer hours, 1578. 
Patrick O'Brien, nearly nine feet high, Jast exhibited in London, 1804. 
Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. 

| Sam Scott, the American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 
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Ist AFTER Eprenany. 
| Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 
| Prince of Wales's Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 


a 


ee 


Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838. 
| The first Theatrical Benefit ever granted taken by Mrs. Barry, 1687. 
| The Siamese Twins died, 1874. 
Panic at Hebrew Dramatic Club, 17 persons killed, 1887. 
2ND AFTER EpiPHANyY. 
Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End Road, burned down, 1884. 
| The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finally closed, 1882. 
Opening of the Royal Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 
| First Patent granted to Actors by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 
| Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 
| 3xp arrer EprpHany. 
New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 
All Stage Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. 
5 Meeting at St. James’s Palace to found a Royal College of Music, 1882. 
F | Circular issued by the Lord Chamberlain respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869. 
3/11, The Glasgow Theatre Royal burned down, 1863. 
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ee THE CALENDAR. 
OLLBe 

il. The year 1890 is the latter part of the 5650th | 298th cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commemo- 
and the beginning of the 565lst year since the rated April 5; Pentecost, May 25; the Tabernacle. 
creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- | September 29; and the Feast of the Eighth Day, 
tation. The year 5651 of the Jewish Era commences October 6. . 

otel). on September 15, 1890, being the 8th year of the 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Feb. 5. Full Moon, th. lém. a.m. | Feb. 19. New Moon, 10h. 28m. a.m. 
12. Last Quarter, 6h. 51m. p.m. 26. First Quarter, 2h. 6m. p.m 


“ Why, what's the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness.” 
Mvucu Apo asovur Notuino. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 8. rises 
and sets. 


Glasgow Theatre Royal again burned down, 1879. 


SEPTUAGESIMA, 
Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 
Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814. 
Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt at Boston, America, 1852. 
Henry Irving born, 1838. 
John Parry’s Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 
| Lohengrin first performed at Her Majesty's Theatre, 1880. 
SEXAGESIMA. 
Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. 
The first Patent passed creating a Master of the Revels, 1545. 
St. Martin’s Musie Hall, Long Acre, opened, 1850. 
The old Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel, burned down, 1856. 
Ralph Roister Doister, first English comedy, produced, 1530, 
Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 
QUINQUAGESIMA, 
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Panic at Dunlop Street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849, 
Closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 
Funeral of Herr Wagner at Bayreuth, 1883. 

Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. 
The City Theatre, Milton Street, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 
The Rose Theatre, in Southwark, opened by Henslowe, 14585. 

Ist in Lent. 

Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at Lyceum, 1879. 

The Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded, 1831. 
Macready’s Farewell Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 

Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 

Union Square Theatre, New York, burned, 1888. 
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ECLIPSES, 1890. 


During the year 1890 there will be three Eclipses ; northern half of Africa. The central and annular }} 
two of the Sun and one of the Moon. Eclipse begins generally at 8h. 2m. a.m. in longitude } 

32° 30’ W., and latitude 5° 8’ N, ; centraland annular 
JuNk 17.—Annular Eclipse of the Sun, visible Eclipse at noon at 9h. 58m. in longitude 30° 31’ E., 
in Great Britain as a partial Eclipse. At Greenwich and latitude 36° 41’ N.; central Eclipse ends 
it begins, in the south-eastern sky, at Sh. 20m. generally at Ilh. 48m. in longitude 101° 25’ E., and 
a.m. ; greatest phase at 9h. 23m.; ends at 10h. 31m. latitude 18° 46’ N.; and the Eclipse finally ends on 
a.m. This Eclipse begins on the earth generally, the earth generally at Oh. 55m. p.m., in longitude ) 
in the North Atlantic Ocean, at 6h. 55m. a.m., 82° 44’ E., and latitude 14° 27’N, The track of the 
Greenwich mean time; and is afterwards visible | central and annular phase passes eastward a little to 
to the whole of Europe, the greater part of Asia, the south of Constantinople, where the Eclipse will 
including Arabia, India, and China, and also a | be most fully developed. 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 6. Full Moon, 6h. 48m, p.m. 
14, Last Quarter, 4h. 5m. a.m. 


=~ = 


March 20. New Moon, 9h. Im. p.m. 
28. First Quarter, 9h. 33m. a.m. 


“ Like a player 
Bellowing his passion till he breaks the Spring, 
And his racked voice jars to the audience.” 
Troitus AND CressiDA, 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 

2xp 1n Lent. 

Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 
The First Oratorio performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1 
Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 

Close of Carl Rosa season of English Opera at Her Majesty's, 1880. 
The Savage Club performed before the Queen, at the Lyceum, 1869. 
Weber first conducted Der Freischiitz at Covent Garden Theatre, 1826. 
3ep 1s Lent. 

Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 

Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for £16,000, 1866. 

The third Drury Lane Theatre opened, 1794. 

Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1875. 

New Variety Theatre, Hoxton, opened, 1870. 

Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 

4th 1x Lent. 

Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 

Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by Auction for £2,750, 1875. 

“The Oxford” first opened with a Grand InauguralConcert, 1861. 
Oxford Music Hall, Brighton, burned down, 1867. 

Will of Mr. Charles Kean proved, 1868, under £35,000. 

John Baum retired from Management of the Alhambra, 1875. 

dru is Lent. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow died, 1882. 

Edmund Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Covent Garden, 1833. 
The “ Compton Benefit” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 
City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, first opened, 1837. 

South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 

Opening of the Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 

Pato Sunpay. 

Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1844. 
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ECLIPSES, 1890—conTInven. 


Novempen 26.-—An extremely small partial DegcemMBer 12.—A total Eclipso of the Sun; but 
Eclipse of the Moon, but it is not visible inGreat | jt also will be invisible in Great Britain, It will b« 
Britain. About the middle of the Eclipse the 


Moon passes vertically over a part of the North 
Pacific Ocean in the neighbourhood of New Guinea. 
The Eclipse will therefore be visible throughout 
Australia and the islands adjacent ; but it will appear 
only as a slight contact, and last only about ten 
minutes, 


| 


visible in Austratia, southward of the tropical line, 
including also Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand. 
The Eclipse is likewise visibl> over a large expanse 
of the Southern Ocean encompassing the South 
Pole. 


t 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April 5. Full Moon, 9h. 24m. a.m. 
12. Last Quarter, 10h. 53m. a.m. 


April 19. New Moon, 8h. 6m. a.m. 
27. First Quarter, 4h. 52m. a.m, 


“ The Stage invites her friends 
And kindly tells the banquet she intends. 
Thither from real life the many run, 
With Siddons weep or laugh with Abingdon.” —Cranne. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


* 


| Washington Irving born, 1783. 

| Goon Frumay. 
Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. 

| Easter Day. 

| Easter Monpay. 


WODmnaq cece 


"| Donizetti died, 1848, aged 50. 


i | Opening of Highbury Barn under E, T. Smith’s management, 1871. 
| New Theatre Royal, Torquay, Devonshire, opened, 1880. 
| Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London, at Lyceum, 1868. 


= | Low Sunpay. 


'M | Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862. 

TU | Aquarium Theatre first opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1876. 

,W | Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 
17 | TH) Return of Mr. Henry Irving to London from United States, 1885. 
18'F | 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at the Vaudeville, 1879. 
Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at the Lyceum Theatre, 1802. 


198 
20 | & | 2np Arrer Easter. 


21\M | George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety matinée, 1880. 


22 | Tu 


| 23 iW 


277 & | Sep Arrer Easter. 
28 | M | W. C. Macready died, 1873. 


29 | Tu | Oriental and Turkish Museum, Knightsbridge, opened, 1854. 
30 W Sir Henry Bishop, composer, died 1855, aged 69. 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE QUEEN.—Vicrtort, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India. Born, May 24, 1819; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV., June 20, 1837 ; crowned in West- 

’ minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress 
of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877, Her parents 
were Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and Strathearne 
(fourth son of George [II.), and Victoria Mary 
Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfield. The Queen married Prince Francis Albert 
Augustus Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Saxony, 


Signor Salvini's first appearance in England at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875. 
Tom and Jerry first produced as a drama at Astley's, 1821. 


Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 
Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 


The effects of “ The Old Beef Steak Club” sold, 1869. 
Foundation Stone laid of Booth’s Theatre, New York. 


| Grantham Theatre burned down, 1888. 
| William Shakespeare born, 1564; died 1616. [play, The Profligate, 1889.) 
24 | TH) Opening of Garrick Theatre by Mr. John Hare with Mr. A. W. Pinero’s 
25 F | Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened with a grand Ball, 1765. 
26|S | The Globe Theatre, Bankside, first opened, 1594. 


| S. rises 
and sets 
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Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He died Decem- 
ber 14, 1861. 

THE Queen's Sons.—The Prince of Wales (Albert 
Edward), born November 9, 1841 ; married, March 10, } 
1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Their chil- ¥f 
dren :—Albert Victor, born January 8, 1864; George, 
born June 3, 1865; Louise, born Feb. 20, 1867, mar- } 
ried July 27, 1889, to the Duke of Fife; Victoria, 
born July 6, 1868; Maude, born November 26, 1869; | 
Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died April 7, 1871, 

The Duke of Edinburgh (Alfred Ernest Albert), 4 
born August 6, 1844; married January 23, 1874, 





THE’ ERA ALMANACK, 1890. 
eon et eee 


MAY. 
PHASES] OF THE MOON. 


May 4. Full Moon, 9h. 9m. p.m. May 18. New Moon, 8h. 19m. p.m. 
11. Last Quarter, 4h. 22m. p.m. 26. First Quarter, 10h, 34m. p.m, 


“ For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries wear, 
If not the first, the fairest of the year!” 
Drypen, 


| § rises 
| and sets. 


MEMORABILIA’ OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 





Opening of New Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1875. 


34K 
22s 
3lr 
25s 
27R 
29s 
24r 
32s 
20r 
35s 
17R 
383 
14r 
41s 
llr 
443 

8R 
47s 

5R 


Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885, 

| 47u AFTER EasTsr. 

Niblo’s Theatre. New York, burned down, 1872. 

Shakespeare becomes joint proprietor of the Blackfriars Theatre, 1589. 

Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 

‘| The School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1777. 

Opening of the American Exhibition, Earl's Court, 1887. 

The Great Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 

Rocation Sunpay. 

Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 

Tu | Drop-curtain burned at Princess's Theatre during Richard IT., 1857. 

W | Footmen admitted to gallery without charge by Manager Rich, 1697. 

| Tz | Promenade Concerts commenced at Holborn Amphitheatre, 1869. 

Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884, 

Movable scenes first used in Rome, 1508. 

Sunpay AFTER ASCENSION, 
M | Last night of the old Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 

| Tu | Leotard’s first appearance in England, at the Alhambra, 1861. 
W Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, first opened, 1865. 

Tu | Floral Hall, Covent Garden, first opened to the public, 1861. 

| F | Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1853. 
S | Opening of tho Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1873. 
S& | Warrsun Day. 
M | Wurr Monpvay. The Soho Theatre opened by Miss Fanny Kelly, 1840. 
Tu | Opéra Comique, Paris, burned down, cost nearly 400 lives, 1887. 
W | Marriage of ‘‘ The Midgets” at Manchester, 1884. [pool, 1863. 
Tu | Charles Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Prince of Wales's, Liver- 
F' | Liston’s last appearance on the stage, at Olympic, 1838. [1873. 
S| Alexandra Theatre and Opera House (Park Theatre), Camden Town, opened, | 


| a ee 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—costinven. 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandroyna of Russia. daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 


WOWNWNIERATRN RNP QP TPR RRR EN 








Os 
53R 
8 3s 
3 52k 





Their children: — Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born 


October 15, 1874; Marie, born October 29, 1875; 
Victoria Melita, born November 25, 1876 ; Alexandra, 
= September 1, 1878; Beatrice, born April 20, 
S84, 

The Duke of Connanght an Strathearne (Arthur 
William Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; married 
March 18, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third 


Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born January 
15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 13, 
1883 ; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, 

Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853] 
married April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. The Prince died March 28, 1884, 
Their children :—Alice Mary, born February 25, 
1883 ; Leopoid, born July 19, 1884. 
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JUNE. 
| PHASES OF THE MOON. 
June 3. Full Moon, Gh. 34m. a.m. | June 17. New Moon, 9h, 58m. a.m. 
9. Last Quarter, 9h. 50m. p.m. 25. First Quarter, lh. 54m. p.m. 
“ The red rosecries, ‘She is near, she is near ;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’” 
TENNYSON. 
D. | = | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. sis 
| 
1 S | Tamrry Sunpay. | 3 Slr 
2|M | Last Night of the Old Adelphi, 1858, 18 68 
3|Tu| Sadler's Wells opened as Sadler's Music House, 1683, 3 49R 
4 W | East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 18 8s 
5 | TH | Opening of the Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. |3 47Rr 
6\F | Black-eyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829, 8 10s 
7,8 | Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. | 3 46n 
8 & | isr arrer Tasrry. [died.| 8 11s 
9 M | Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, burned down, 1873. Charles Dickens| 3 45r 
10 | Tu | Crystal Palace, Sydenham, first opened, 1854. | 8 13s 
11) 'W | The Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. (3 45 
12 | TH | Jonathan Bradford produced at Surrey Theatre, 1833. |8 14s 
13|F | Opening of the new Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. | 3 45r 
14/8 _ | Movable scenes introduced into England, 1605. 8 16s 
15 | & | 2np arrer Triniry. 3 44r 
16 | M | 177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. | 8 16s 
17 | Tu | Paganini gave his Farewell Concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. | 3 44n 
18 W | The entire series of Crystal Palace Fountains first played, 1856. 8 17s 
19 | TH | Charing Cross Theatre (now Toole’s) first opened, 1869. 3 44R 
90|F | Farewell Concert of Madame Christine Nilsson, at Albert Hall, 1888. 8 18s 
21 |S | Thomas Gorin (Letine) bicyclist, murdered by Currah, a lunatic, at stage 3 44r 
22 | & | 8rp arrer Trintry, [door of Canterbury Music Hall, 1889.| 8 18s 
23 | M | John Kemble’s farewell of stage as Coriolanus, T. R. Covent Garden, 1817,| 3 45r 
24 | Tu | Myers’s Hippodrome first performed at Crystal Palace, 1876. 8 19s 
25 | W | “Half-price at nine o'clock ” sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763, 3 45r 
96 | TH | Sarah Bernhardt fined £6,000 in French Law Courts, 1880. 8 19s 
97|F | Joe Grimaldi’s Farewell Benefit, and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828.| 3 46R 
28'S | M. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with parachute, 1854. | 8 19s 
29 | & | 4ru arrer Trrry. |3 47r 
30| M Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 1/8 18s 


Tue Qurex's DAventTers—Her Royal Highness | 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of 
England and Prussia, born November 21, 1840, and 
married to his Royal Highness William of Prussia, | 
January 25, 1858, whodied June 15,1888. Their chil- 
dren:—Frederick William Victor Albert,born January 
27, 1859 (now Emperor of Germany, and has issue) ; 
Victoria Elizabeth Augusta Charlotte, born July 24, 
1860, married February 11, 1878, to Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen ; Albert William Henry, 
born August 14, 1862, married his cousin Irene, 
May 24,1888; Francis Frederick Sigismund, born 
Septe nber 15, 1864, died June 18, 1866; Frederica | 


born April 22, 1872, 


Se ee 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—oontinvzrp. 
Wilhelmina Victoria, born April 12, 1866; Joachim 
| Frederick Ernest Waldemar, 
1868, died March 27, 1879; Sophia Dorothea Ulrike 
Alice, born June 4,1870; Margaret Beatrice Feodora, 


; Ernest, 


born February 10, 


Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
1862, Louis, Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 
14, 1878, Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, 
1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and has issue; Elizabeth, born Novem- 
ber 1, 1864, married June 15, 1884, Grand Duke 
Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11,1866, married 
May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


July 2. Full Moon, 2h. 23m. p.m. July 17. New Moon, 0h. 50m. a.m. 
9. Last Quarter, 4h. 43m. a.m. 25. First Quarter, 2h. 44m. a.m, 
Jaly 31. Full Moon, 9h, 24m. p.m, 





“Then there is no true Jove in the forest: Else sighing 
every minute and groaning every hour would detect the lazy 


foot of Time as well as aclock.”—As You Lixg It. 





S. rises 


u| Ww. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Bee oe 





R ae — Sse eae ! — 
: 1 TU | The Coburg opened as the Victoria by Abbot and Egerton, 1833. 49R 
; 2| W | “Set scenes,” invented by De Loutherburgh, first used, 1777. 18s 
: 3 TH Foundation Stone laid of New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1867. 50R 
" 4/F | The Irving “ Banquet” at St. James's Hall, 1883, 17s 
a 5'S | Duke's Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880, 52k 
“ 6 (So drm arrer Trrry. | 8 16s 
vl i ( M Dramatie, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 53R 
: 8 Tu Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, 1873 ; realised £1,392. 158 
2 ‘ 9 W Mrs. (Granny) Stephens’s Farewell of the Stage at Globe Theatre, 1889. | dOR 
: ii 10 Ta Miss Belle Bilton, music hall artiste, married to Viscount Dunlo. 13s 
So. b 11|F | Last appearance of Madame Pasta, at Her Majesty's, as Anna Bolena, 1850. 57R 
' 12)S | Amateur performance of William Tell Pantomime at Drury Lane, 1856, | 8 12s 
e 13) S  6rm avrer Terry. 59R 
R '14|M | The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. |8 10s 
oe 15 | Tu | The present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 2R 
HR ' 16 | W | Banquet to the Kendals at Hotel Métropole, before departure to America, | 8s 
d 17 | TH| The Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. |4 4R 





| Elton lost in “The Pegasus,” bound from Leith to Hull, 1843. 6s 
Thousand Guinea Testimonial to George Grove, Crystal Palace, 1880, 7R 
7TH arrer Trinity. 3s 
All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. OR 
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22 Tu | First Court Theatre, Sloane Square, finally closed, 1887. ls 
23 | W | The Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753, (1887. 4 12R 
24 | Tx | Performance of Midsummer Night's Dream at Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, 58s 
25 F | Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 189. 14 14r 
| 26S | Death of Miss Caroline Heath, 1887. |7 56s 
7S | 8ru arrer Tarntry. '4 17R 
} 28 M | The first play bill printed, 1633. 53s 
29! Tu Marriage of Adelina Patti to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 20R 
1 30 W | Accident at Victoria Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 50s 
31 | Tu | Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1863. 23R 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—OOsTinven), 


were tety © 


y torn November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born August 12 
sber October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice, born 1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876. 

il 5, July 1, 1872; Mary Victoria, born May 24, 3874, Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 
| of died November 15, 1878. March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 

em- Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married 
uke July, 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- July 23, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg. Their 
ried Holstein. Their children—Christian, born April 14, children :—Alexander Albert, born November 23, 


1867; Albert, born February 26, 1869 ; Victoria, born 1886, and a princess, born October 24, 1887. 
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AUGUST. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 
August 7. Last Quarter, 2h, 19m. p.m. August 28. First Qnarter, 1h. 20m. p.m. 
15. New Moon, 4h. 20m. p.m. 30, Full Moon, 4b. 35m, a.m, 


*‘ The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Which, mellow'd by the stealmg hours of time, 
Will well become the seat of majesty.” 
Kino Ricnarp III. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


25R 
44s 
28R | 
41s } 
3lr | 
38s 
34r | 
34s 
37R | 
30s 
40R 
26s 
44r 
23s 
47R 
19s } 
5OR 4 
lds | 
55r 
lls 


Opening of New Spa Buildings, Scarborough, by the Lord Mayor, 1880. 
107,852 persons at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1880. 
9ru aFTerR Trinity. 
M | Baxx Houmay. The Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1883. 
U | Polytechnic woe rm 188, 
Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for £11,900, 1874. 
7|\ Tx | Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by Bishop Still, produced, 1566 
8 | F | Madame Vestris died, 1856. 
The Oxford Music Hall reopened, 1869. 
10TH AFTER” TRINITY. 
| Star Music Hall, Sunderland, burned down, 1883. 
Sale of the Alhambra Music Hall, Portsmouth, for £8,000, 1874. 
| Funeral of Ada“TIsaacs Menken at Paris, 1868. 
ate TH | 204th and last night of Black Crook at the Alhambra, 1873. 
15|F | M. Jullien leads band at the Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 
, 16,8 | Drury Lane Theatrical Fund established, 1766, 
> 17. Ss S | 1)rn arree Trevrry. 
18 M | Arrival in England of “ Chang.” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 
19 | Tv! | Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, burned down, 1889. 
20 | W | Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872 ; number present, 84,955 
2 21 | TH | Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by auction, 1829. 56R |} 
22\F The “ Theatres Registry Act” passed, 1843. 6s 


23 |S | Riot at the Holborn Theatre, 1884. 5 Or 
| 24) Q& | 12re arrer Tamrry. 2s 


Re ee ee ee 


~ 


25 | | M_ | Professor Jenkins crossed; Niagara with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. | 3p | 
26 | Ty | St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 186%. 58s 3 


7|\W Fatal Balloon Accident to Mr. Simmonds, the Aeronaut, 1888. OR 
28 | TH | Tournament at Eglinton Castle, continued one week, 1839. 54s 
29 | F | Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 9r | 
30 | S$ |“ Working Men’s Exhibition,” at Agricultural Hall, Islington, 1866. 49s .4 
31) s 131TH arree Trunrry, 12k | 


HER MAJTESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
THE CABINET. 
Prime Minister and Sec. Secretary for India...... Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 
for Foreign Affairs. .., Marquis of Salisbury, E.G. Chancellor of Duchy of 

First Lord of Treasury ..W. Hi. Smith. Duke of Rutland. 
Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Halsbury. First Lord of Admiralty... Lord Geo. Hamilton. 
Lord Pres, of Council ., Visct. Cranbrook, G.C.S.1. | Pres, of Board of Trade. .Sir M. BE. Hicks-Beach. 
Lord Privy Seal .....+..Earl Cadogan. | Lord Chan. of Ireland ..Lord Ashbourne. 
Chan.of the Exchequer..G. J. Goschen, | Chief Sec. for Ircland..,.A. J. Balfour, 
Home Secretary ........ H, Matthews, Q.C. | Pres. of Local Govt, Ba...C. T. Ritchie. 
Colonial Secre 0 Lord Knutsford. | Pres, of Bd, of Agric.....Henry Chaplin. 
Secretary for Wer ...,..B. Stanhope. \ 
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SEPTEMBER. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 6. Last Quarter, Sh. 30m. a.m. Sept. 21. First Quarter, 10h. 6m. p.m. 
, 14. New Moon, 7h. 53m. a.m. 28. Full Moon, 1h. Um. p.m. 


“ Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves.” 
Loncre.Low. 


-t? Deer ¥ 8. rises 
m MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | and sete. 


= 


M | Bartholomew Fuair abolished, 1855. 5 1dr 
Tu | New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened by Mr. J. W. Gordon, 1880. > 43s 
|W | The Curtain Theatre in Shoreditch opened, 1571. 17k 
TH | Death of Edward Laman Blanchard, playwright and critic, 1889. > 38s 
F | New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burned down, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. | 20R 
Ss Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, burned down, 1882, 34s 
S | l4ru arrer Trey, 23R 
M | The Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 29s 
| Tu | Last entertainment given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 27k 
lw | | Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1883. 24s 
| TH | Park Theatre, Camden Town, burned down, 1881. 30R 
F New Royal Music Hall, Holborn, opened, 1887. 20s 
S$ | The Newington Butts Theatre opened, 1580, 33R 
ljru arrer Troiry. 15s 
Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson’s famous prologue, 1747. 36R 
Shakespeare's House at Stratford-upon-Avon bought for £3,000, 1847. lls 
Wilton’s New Palace of Varieties, Wellclose Square, opened, 1878. 39R 
Malle, Nilsson’s first appearance in New York, 1870. 6s 

| Death of Castanet, gymnast, through fall from tight-rope, 1888. 432 

Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. Is 

16rH arrer TRIntry. Welcome to Gaiety Company on return from| 5 468 
Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. [America, 1608) 57s 


| 
| Tu | Death of Wilkie Collins, 1889. 49 
Opening of the new Court Theatre, 1888. 
The Rose and the Hope Theatres erected, 1585. 


or 


POOCSOGTS OLO™ 


— 


| 
| 
‘ 
i 
L 
| 


52s 

52R 

Whale brought to Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1877. 48s 

Arrival of Mr. Henry Irving and Lyceum company at Quebec, 1884. 56R 

177TH a¥rer Trivrry. 433 
James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 

30 | Tu ' Bursting of Great Tank at the Crystal Palace, 1880. 


Et ee OAR ARESTEBAULORS 


59R 
4ls 


ul 


‘ar ea | ek | ete ee SO!” 


HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private ey Right Hon, General Sir HW. Ponsonby, G.C.B. 
Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse . ee Capts. F. J. Edwards, C.B. ; Mayor A. J. Bigge. 


LORD STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Steward .. ee ee be ee os Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe. 
Treasurer oe ee es ee oe ee Right Hon, Ear! of Radnor. 
Comptroller . ie ae ae EA Right Hon. Lord Arthur Hill, 
Master of the Household ° be os oe Sir John C. Cowell, K.C.B, 
Secretary Board of Green Cloth :. oe ee T. C. Mareh, 

Season of Household... ee ee ee G. Marrable. 

Hereditary Grand Almoner . a es oe Marquis of Exeter. 

lh casiteereteenentiiidiasnadatamenteatdeisiedinmmmenataiomnation Almoner oe ee ee ee ee Bishop of Ely. 


















Oct, 5. Last Quarter, 8h, 23m. p.m, 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


| Oct, 21. First Quarter, 5h. 37m. a.m 


13, New Moon, 11h. 5m. p.m. 27, Full Moon, 11h. 42m. p.m. 





* Faded Gowers are thine, October , ow 
Droopeth sad the sweet bluebell.” 
Hucr McDonatp. 


| 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC, 


ta i ‘aictennadens 


International Exhibition, Melbourne, opened, 1880. 
Panorama burned, Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, 1883, 
Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. 

The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 
18vH arrer Trtxrry, 

The Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844. 

Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 
New Sadler's Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 
The New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 

Panic at Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 37 lives lost, 1878. 

19TH AFrer Trinity, 

New Theatre Royal, Exeter, opened, 1886. 

Opening of the New Burg Theatre, Vienna, 1888. 

New Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, opened with Za Mascotte, 1881. 
Benefit to Maddison Morton at Haymarket, 1889. 

Terry's Theatre, Strand, opened, 1887. 

The Alhambra again opened as a Music Hall, 1884. 

207rn arrer Trinity, 

Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, burned down, 1866. 

Mr. Henry Irving arrived in New York, 1883. 

Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 
Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 1747. 
Banquet given to dramatic profession at Mansion House, 1876, 
Afterpieces first added to playbills, 1688, 

2ist arter Trinity, 

Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882, 

Opera Comique, Strand, first opened, 1870. [for breach of promise. 
£2,500 damages awarded to Miss Phyllis Broughton against Lord Dangan| 
Abbey's Park Theetre, New York, burned down, 1882. 

Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, first opened, 1772. 


| 


HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINTED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Right Hon. Earl of Lathom., 
Right Hon, Viscount Lewisham, 


Lord Chamberlain 
Vice-Chamberlain 


Comptrolier .. ee ee ee es e- Sir 8. C. B. Ponsonby Fane, 
Chief Clerk ee - ee ee oe e0 G. T. Hertalet. 

Mistress of the Robes.. eo os - Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Groom of the Stole .. ee ee ee ee H. D, Erekine. 

Clerk _ os ee es ee oe ee Arnold Royle. 

Captain of Yeomen of the Guard .. Earl of Limerick. 
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a 


NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 4, Last Quarter, 4h. 13m. p.m. Nov. 19. First Quarter, 0h. 45m. p.m. 
| 12. New Moon, 1h. 35m. p.m. | 26. Full Moon, Lh. 23m. p.m. 





“ Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference.” 
As You Liz It. 


Dp. | D. ‘ | 8.3 
=; = | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. oa 


meee ce ~ ome 


eee 








11'S | Fatal Panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. | 6 55Rr 
2) & | 22Np arrer Truyiry. Jenny Lind died, 1887, aged 67. | 4 29s 
3| M | Garrick Theatre burned down after playing The Battle of Waterloo, 1846. 6 59R 
i 4 | Tu | Sale of the late Walter Montgomery's stage-dresses, 1872; realised, £80. 14 26s 
5|W | Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1864. (7 3r 
6 Tu | Opening of New Princess's Theatre, with Mr. Edwin Booth as Hamlet, 1880. 4 22s 
7|F | Jubilee Dinner, Royal General Theatrical Fund, 1889 ; Col. North, Chairman. | 7 OR 
8 S | The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilburg, Nassau, 1836. '4 19s s 
) 9g) Ss 25RD AFTER TRINITY. 7 10r 
i 10|'M George Belmore’s last appearance on the stage at Boston, America, 1875.| 4 16s 
ll Tou | Mark Lemon fined for reading in costume, at Plymouth, 1869. 7 13R 
\ 12| W | Mr. T. D. Rice first appeared at Adelphi as “ Jim Crow,” 1836. 4 13s 
i 13 Tu | The Raglan Musie Hall, Borough, burned, 1883. 7 17r 
‘ 14/F | The new Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. |4 10s 
15|S | Cireus, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. | 7 20r 
16 | & | 24H arrer Triviry, \4 7s 
; 17 | M | Darlington Theatre burned down, 1883. 7 24R 
» 18) Tu | The great gas explosion at Covent Garden Theatre, 1828. 4 5s 
19 | W | Gaiety Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, burned, 1884. 7 27r 
20 | Tu | The Garmoyle Breach of Promise Case settled, 1884; damages £10,000. | 4 Qs 
21. F | “The Midgets” first exhibited in London, 1880. 7 30r 
22}S | Mr. Creswick’s Jubilee Benefit at Lyceum, 1882; realised £550. 4 Os 
23 | = | 257u arrer Trinity, 17 34R 
| 234i\M Edmund Falconer’s benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875. | 3 58s 
25 | Tu | Farewe!l Benefit of Harry Boleno, clown, at Drury Lane Theatre, 1871. | 7 37R 
it 26 | W | W.S. Gilbert's action against Pall Mall Gazette, 1873; verdict for deft. | 3 56s | 
27 | TH | New Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868, 7 40r 
28|\F | New West End Theatre, South Shields, burned, 1882. | 3 55s 
29! | The Windsor Theatre, New York, burned, 1883. 17 43r 
I 30 S | Ist 1s ADVENT. 3 53s 
i HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
) (CONTINUED.) 
ii LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
I Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms ee oe Earl of Rosslyn. 
i Master of the Ceremonies .. ee ee ee General Sir F, Seymour, Bt., K.C.B, 
y Dean of Chapels Royal ee os oe an Bishop of London. 
ft Sab-Dean oe ee oe ee ee Rev. Edgar Sheppard. 
¢ Clerk of the Closet .. ee ee oe ee Bishop of Worcester. 
t Resident Chaplain... Dean of Windsor. 
| MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 
Master of the Horse...... Duke of Portland. | Crown Equerry and Secretary. .Col. Sir G. A. Maude, C.B, 
Master of the Backhounds...........- Ear! of Coventry. 





DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


. 4. Last Quarter, Ih. 27m. p.m. ‘ Dec. 18. First Quarter, 8h. 36m. p.m. 
2. New Moon, 3h. 11m. a.m. | 26. Full Moon, 5b. 57m. a.m. 


“ Drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numbed earth.” 
Joun Marston's “ ANToNIO AND MELLIDA.” 


{ 
> . » . SV ENTS — —— . | S. rises 
MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | and anes, 


1 M | North Shields Theatre burned down, 1851. 
2 Tu | The Fortune Theatre erected, 1599. 
3) W | The new Alhambra, Leicester Square, opened, 1883. 
Funeral of Madame Grisi at Pére-la-Chaise, Paris, 1869. 
Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, burned down, 1867. 
2np IN ADVENT. 
The Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, loss of 1,000 lives, 1881. 
New Theatre in Great Queen Street opened as the Novelty, 1882. 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 
The Swan Theatre erected, 1595. 
The new Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. 
The Alhambra Palace opened by E, T. Smith, 1860. 
3rp In ADVENT. 
Opening of New Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873. 
Foundation stone laid of Opera House on Thames Embankment, 1875. 
| The cireular lights removed from over the stage by David Garrick, 1765. | 
New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. 
| South London Palace opened, 1869. 
20|S_ | Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 
21 | @& | 4ru iw Apvenr. 
22| M | Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716., 
23 | Tu! Astley’s opened by Mr. Dion Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 
241 W | 'The new Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 1862. 
95 Tu | Curisrmas Day. A Merry Curistwas To ALL, 
| Boxine Niout. Princess's Theatre first opened, 1842. 
| Doncaster Theatre injured by fire, 1876. 
Ist AFrer CHRISTMAS. 
Opening of Wilton’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871. 
Great Fire at Crystal Palace, 1866. 
Old Cockpit Theatze, in Drury Lane, converted into a schoolroom, 1647. 


TIwnonuwon 
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LORD MAYOR—Sir Henry Aaron Isaacs, 
Surners —Alderman Knill and W. H. Harris. 
ReconpEn—Sir T. Chambers, Q.C., M.P. 
Common Senzeaxnr—Sir W. T. Charley, M.P. 
ComMissionEn OF Potice—Colonel James Fraser. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


Tt} K H 0 0 S H,” A NEVER-FAILING 


THE KING APPETIZER AND 


re By > A 
; iS ace 
OF. BITTERS Se she PROMOTER of DIGESTION. 


Wonderful with all Wines, Spirits, &c. 


LETTER FROM Mr. SNAZELLE. 
Orrra Comique, October 26, 1888. 
Sirs,—I feel pretty certain I have taken almost every advertised Liver Pill, and without 
doubt some of them gave me temporary relief for a day or two, and then I was as bad as ever. 
Some one advised me to give your “ Khoosh” Bitters a trial; I have done so, with the result 
that two bottles have made me feel a different man— my despondency, restlessness, and loss of 
appetite have disappeared. I use the Bitters not only with everything I drink, but both night 
and morning I take a teaspoonful in a glass of hot water with half a lemon, and I find there is 
no better cure for indigestion,, Please forward me half a dozen small bottles, for which I 
enclose cheque. Yours very truly, G. H. Snazeve, 
To the Manager, “‘ Khoosh” Bitters Co., Ludgate Hill. 


A Trial of a Bottle will confirm the above. Ask for it at all Bars, Restaurants, §c. 


KHOOSH BITTERS 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, WINE MERCHANTS, GROCERS, &. 


THE KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS COMPANY,’ Limited. 
Offices: 29, Ludgate Hill. 
Manufactory : 116 and'117, Holborn, E.C.; and 12, Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 




















Price 4s. per Bottle; Sample Bottle, 1s. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


16 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 





16 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


MATCHES, 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES! 
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HANDSOME FURS. 


“163 and 198, Regent Street, 
‘London, of which Mr. T. §. 


“Jay is manager, have now 


“ready one of the choicest 


. 


- 


‘ <a ‘rr 
desiring those garments. The 


- 


“ new and beautiful designs, and 
“consist of Sealskin Jackets, 


“lected skins, the perfection of 


‘ colour, and all of artistic finish, 
“ THEIR FUR-LINED COATS 
“FOR GENTLEMEN’ ARE 


« 


‘WORLD. In addition they 


‘manufacture Fur Gloves for 


* 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, Fur 


. 


tHE Times.” 


—- «<0 — 


FUR COATS 


FCR 


GENTLEMEN. 


—_—_ xo 





£10. 
THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Under Royal Patronage, 


163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





* The International Fur Store, 


‘every garment in the Far | 


A GOOD FUR-LINED OVERCOAT FOR | 





| 
| 


‘stocks of fine Furs in the | 
‘world, and from their special | 
‘“‘ facilities are enabled to offer | 


“extra inducements to persons | 


‘goods now made up are in | 


* Coats, and Dolmans of se- | 


} 


“NOT EQUALLED IN THE | 


‘Capes and Fur Boas—in fact, | 


‘line.’—New York “Spirir or 
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| Abbey’s Park em 
New York ... 
Adelphi 
Afterpieces.. 
Agricultural Hall 
Albert Hall ia 
Albert Palace opened... 
Alexandra, CamdenTown 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace opened 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Theatre 
| Alhambra 
| Alhambra : 
Alhambra Palace 
Alhambra, Portsmouth 
Almack’s Rooms 
American Diver Scott... 
American Exhibition... 
Aquarium Theatre 
Aquarium, Westminster 
Astley’s ‘ 
_ Aztecs’ Marriage 
Bagnigge Wells 
Ballet Costumes Circular 
Balloon Accident, Sim- 
monds 
Bankside, GlobeTheatre 
Barnum’s Museum 
| Bartholomew Fair 
Baum, John ... 
Beefsteak Club 
Belmore, George 
Berlin Circus ... 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
Bilton, Miss 
Birmingham, 
Theatre 
Bishop, Sir Henry 
** Black Crook ” ve 
‘* Black-eyed Susan”... 
Blanchard, Edward ... 
Boleno’s Benefit obs 
Bolton Theatre burned 
Booth’s Theatre ‘ 
Bradford Theatre burned 
Broughton, Phyllis 


Gra nd 


INDEX. 
PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR, 


October. 
June. 
October. 
December. 
March. 
June. 
May. 
June. 
May. 
May. 
August. 
August. 
October. 
December. 


December. | 
| Cork Theatre ... 


August. 
April. 
January. 
May. 
April. 
January. 


December. 


January. 
May. 
January. 
August. 


April. 
March. 


September. 


March. 
April. 
November. 


September | 


June, 


July. 


November. 


April. 
August. 
June. 


September. 


November. 
January. 
April. 
July. 
October. 


| Brussels, 


Eden Theatre 
Bursting of Great Tank 
Carl Rosa Opera 
** Castanet ” killed 
Chang ... 
Charing Cross “Theatre 
Chicago PG... 
Chippendale Farew ell 
Circular Lights 

City of London Theatre 
City Theatre ‘ 


| Coburg Theatre 
| Cockpit Theatre 


Comedy Theatre 
Yr Benefit 
Compton Benefit 


Court Theatre opened 


| Court Theatre closed .. 
| Court Theatre... 


Covent Garden " Floral 
Hall . ass 
Covent Gar den (Horse +8) 


| Covent Garden Theatre 


Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 


| ‘ 
Covent Garden Theatre 


Covent Garden Theatre 
Cremorne Gardens 
Creswick’s, Mr., Benetit 
Crystal Palace... ‘a 
Crystal Palace Foun- 
tains . eee 
F stal Palace... 
Crystal Palace Fire 
Curtain Theatre 


| Darlington Theatre 
| ** Der Freischiitz” 


Dickens, Charles 
Doncaster Theatre 
Donizetti ; cad 
Dramatic Sick Fund i 
Drop Curtain ... 
Drury Lane Fund 


| Drury Lane Theatre ... 


Drury Lane Theatre ... 


| Dublin Queen’s 


Duke’s Theatre 


June. 
September. 
arch. 


September. | 


August. 
June. 
October. 
February. 
December. 
March. 
February. 
July. 
December. 
October. 
March, 
March, 
April. 
January. 
July. 
September. || 


May. 
February. 
February. 
March. 
August. 
September. || 
November. | 
October. 
November. || 
June. 


June. 
August. 
December. 


September. || 


November. 
March. 
June. 
December. 
April. 
July. 

May. 
August, 
March. 
September. | 
October, 
July. 
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INDEX. | 
Durham The atre March. Grisi’s Funeral December. | 
: ' || East London Aquarium June. | Grove, George... July. \| 
, if a || Edinburgh, Adelphi .... May. Harrison, Mr. William November. | 
1 ( } Edinburgh, Lyceum ... September.’ Haymarket Theatre ... July. | 
Mh || Edinburgh, Queen’s ... April. Heath, Caroline . duly. | 
bt | Edinburgh, Queen’s Her Majesty’s Theatre December. | 
lant || Theatre December. | Highbury Barn opened April. 
wt Edinburgh, Southmin- Highbury Barn Theatre May. 
. ster Theatre burned. March. | Holborn Amphitheatre May. | 
_ Edinburgh Theatre | Holborn Theatre - October. 
| || destroyed .. January. | Holborn Theatre Riot.. August. 
|| Edinburgh Theatre | Hoxton Variety Theatre March. 
|| opened January. | Huddersfield Theatre.. February. 
} Edinburgh Theatre Hungerford Hall March. 
|| Royal ‘ ... June. | Irving Banquet July. 
|| Eglinton C: astle ... August. Irving, Mr. Henry February. || 
|| Elephant and Castle Irving, Mr. Henry April. 
Theatre March. Irving, Mr. Henry September. | 
|| Elton lost =e: “OR Irving, Mr. Henry October 
|| Embankment Opera | Irving, Washington ... April. 
House ..» December. | Japanese Village May. | 
Exeter Hall opened -» February. Jenkins, Prof. -. August. 
| Exeter, New Theatre | Jenny Lind February. 
Royal September. Jenny Lind November. 
|| Exeter, Theatre Royal October. | Jersey Theatre burned July. | 
Fair on the Thames February. “Jonathan Bradford” June. | 
|| Female Characters July. Jullien, M... August, 
|, Fifth Avenue Theatre January. Kean’s, Charles, Last 
First Sixpenny Day, Appearance .. ef 
Crystal Palace ... January. Kean, Mr. Chas. March. 
e First Theatrical Benefit January. Kean, Edmund March. 
ke Floral Hall «oe May. , Kemble, John... June. 
ai Fortune Theatre December | Kendals, The... July. 
i Gaiety Company .. September.’ Lacy’s Gallery... December. | 
a at ** Gammer Gurton’s Latour, M. June. 
d hie ki Needle” ... August. Leotard May. 
( : tip Garmvyle Case .-- November. | Lemon, Mark . November. | 
rh Garrick ash .» October. Letine murdered -. June, | 
S F tt Garrick Club ... February. | Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
t Garrick, David .-» June, Theatre ... December. 
Garr ick (new) Theatre April. Lind, Jenny November. |! 
Garrick Theatre November. | Liston ... ose -» May. 
**George Barnwell”... April. | Liverpool, Colosseum 
Gilbert, W. S., r. “Pall | Theatre .. October. || 
Mall Gazette " November. Liverpool Rotunda December. 
Glasgow Star Theatre November. | Liv erpool, St. James’s 
GlasgowTheatre burned January. Hall ... eee ..» May. 
Glasgow, Theatre Royal, | Liverpool, Theatre 
burned January. Royal oa --- October. | 
Glasgow, Theatre Roy al, | ** Lohengrin ” first per- 
burned again February. formed ‘ «+ February. | 
Globe Theatre, Bankside April. Longfellow _... March. 
Globe Theatre. November. | Lusby’s Hall burned... January. | 
Grand Theatre August. Lyceum Theatre July. 
Grantham Theatre April. Macarthy killed January. | 
| Great Riot, New York May. Macready April. 
| Grimaldi’s Benefit June. Macready July. | 
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INDEX. 


Macready’s Farewell... February. Paris, Opéra Comique 

Maddison Morton ... October. | burned ove ee May. 

Madrid Circus Theatre November.| Park Theatre ... ose, Se 

Manager Rich.. eoe =May. Park Theatre ... September. 

Manchester, Belle Vue | Parry’s, John, Farewell February. 
Gardens... .-» October. Passion Week .. «-. April. 

Manchester Theatre ... May. | Pasta, Madame ... duly. 

Manchester, Victoria Pateut first granted ... January. 
Hall . aie July. Patent first passed ... February. | 

MansionHouseEanquet October Patti, Adelina.. -. July. 

Margate aay PavilionTheatre burned February. 
Rooms see October. Philharmonic Theatre... September. 

Marylebone Gar dens.. July. Plymouth Theatre... January. 

Master of Revels  .... February. | Plymouth,TheatreRoyal December. 

Mathews, Charles ... January: | Polytechnic ... August. 

Melbourne Exhibition October. Polytechnic Institution January. 

Menken, Ada Isaacs... August. Pope’s Villa ... ace, Os 

Midgets, The ... + May. Princess’s Theatre ... May. 

Midgets, The ... - November. Princess’s Theatre ... November. | 

Montgomery, W alter ... November. | Princess’s Theatre ... December. 

Movable Scenes .-. May. Printed Playbill . duly. 

Movable Scenes --» June. | Raglan Music Hall ... November. 

Myers’ Hippodrome ... June. | Ralph Roister Doister February. || 

Newington Butts Ranelagh Gardens... September. 
Theatre... ... September.) Return of Mr. Henry 

New Sadler’s Wells ... October. Irving ose ee April, 

New Standard Theatre, Rice, Mr., ‘* Jim Crow” November. 
Shoreditch ... -- duly. Risley’s Acrobats .... April. 
Niblo’s Theatre, N.Y. May. Rose Theatre ... ... February. 

Nilsson Farewell ... June. | **Rose” and ‘* Maye? 4 

Nilsson, Mile. Christine July. | Theatres... September. 

Nilsson’s First Appear- | ** Royal” Music Hall.. September. | 
ance ... September. | Royal College of Music January. 

North Shields Theatre December. | Sadler, James.. +. September. 

Norton Folgate Theatre March. | Sadler’s Wells.. «. June. 

Novelty Theatre ..- December. | St. Martin’s Hall .. August, 

O’Brien exhibited in St. Martin’s Music Hall February. 
London sie ... January. | Sale of Covent Garden 

Olympic, “ Liston” ... May. | Theatre re .. August. 

Opera Comique Theatre October. Salvini April. 

Oratorio March. Sarah Bernhardt fined June. 

Oriental Music Hall ... October. Savage Club performed March. 

Oriental Museum... April. | Savoy Theatre.. October. 

Oxford, Brighton ... March. Scarborough, New Spa August. 

Oxford Music Hall ... February. | Scarborough Spa ..« September. | 

Oxford Music Hall ... March. “School for Scandal” May. 

Oxford Music Hall ... August. Scott, Sam... ... January. 

Oxford opened ..- March, Set Scenes... -. duly, 

‘Our Boys” ... ... April. | Shakespeare ate 

Paganini one June. | friars) May. 

Panic, Dunlop Street | Shakespeare, William... May. 
Theatre, Glasgow ... February. | Shakespeare’s House... ' September. 

Panic, Hebrew Dra- | Sheftield Music Hall ... December. 
matic Club ... ..- January. | Sheffield Theatre ... March. 

Pantheon Theatre ... October. Siamese Twins ... January. 

Paris Opera House Simmons, Aeronaut ... August. 
burned vr -. January. Soho Theatre ... . May. 
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ENDEX. | 
‘ j ae ee 
South London ... ..- March. Union Square Theatre February. 
South London ... ..» December. Variety Theatre --» March. 
Southampton, Gaiety .... November. Vaudeville Theatre ... April. 
Southampton, Theatre Vauxhall Balloon ... November. 
Royal se ... September. Vauxhall Gardens ... June. 

|| South Shields ... ... November. Vauxhall Gardens... July. 

|| Southwark, ‘* Rose” Vestris, Madame .. August. 

Theatre ice ... February. | Victoria Hall, Sunder- 

|| Stage Plays suppressed January. land ... as -» June, 

|| Stallsin Theatres ... February. Vienna, New Burg | 

|| Standard Theatre... July. Theatre it «» October. 

|| Standard Theatre ... October. Vienna, Ring Theatre.. December. _ 

|| Standard Theatre, Vienna, Stadt Theatre May. 

Shoreditch ... ... December. | Wagner's Funeral ... February. 

| Stephens, Mrs., Fare- Waterford Theatre ... April. 

{| well ... ba .. duly. Westminster Aquarium January. 
Strand Theatre opened January. | Weston’s Music Hall... March. 
Sunday Plays... «+ January. Whale, Aquarium ... September. | 
Sunderland Lyceum ... August. Wilkie Collins... --. September. ' 
Sunderland, Star .. August. ** William Tell ” -» July. 

Surrey Music Hall ... Jane. Wilton’s Music Hall ... August. 
Swan Theatre ... ... December. Wilton’s Music Hall... December. 
Terry’s Theatre .-» October, Wilton’s Palace ..» September. 
Theatres Registry Act August. Windsor Theatre, New 

Theatrical Fund Jubilee November. York 9 --» November. 
“Tom and Jerry” ... April. Working Men’s Exhi- 

Torquay Theatre --» April. | bition abs .- August. 


Tussaud, Madame ... April. 

A German dramatic author tells a good story of an improvised monologue to which | 
he had to listen not long ago on the occasion of the first production of a new comedy. The 
hero had finished a tolerably long piece of solitary declamation, and at that precise moment a | 
medical man ought to have emerged from the wings. But he didn’t emerge. “Ah, here, 
comes the doctor,” began the hero afresh, in order to fill up the time; and he anxiously 
stared in the direction of the prompt side of the stage. ‘* But how slowly he walks. One 
would imagine that there was no need for hurry. Now he has positively stopped to talk 
to alady. What can he have to say to her? At last he is once more on his way. No— | 
now he has stopped to talk toa man. Why, the doctor knows everyone. Here he comes 
again. Thank Heaven!” At that moment the doctor entered, but from the “ opposite | 
prompt” side. For an instant the hero was a little taken aback, but with admirable cool- 


| ness he recovered himself, and, as he greeted his visitor, exclaimed: “ How did you get 
round the corner so quickiy, doctor?” 


| spot. } 


Wuews Hopkins was organist at St. Abednego’s Church, he gave a concert for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school. Hopkins would tib sometimes, and had told some of his 
brother organists that he had a vozr-humana stop in his organ. As several of them were 
coming tv the concert, Hopkins determined to prevent their detecting the deception ; so he 
engaged a friend of his, who sang tenor at the Christy Minstrels, to come up and get into 
the organ-case and sing. It was arranged that Hopkins was to give a certain signal, and 
that the minstrel was to tune up and warble an air, while Hopkins went through the 
motion of the kevs. When the concert came off, the scheme worked splendidly; everybody 
exclaimed: *“ How beautiful! Isn't it?” “Sounds exactly like a human voice.” Then 
there was an encore, and another air was sung. Right in the middle of it the vor humana 
stopped suddenly. Then it was heard using the most dreadful language inside the organ. 
Then it yelled for help, and Hopkins dashed round to ascertain what was the matter. He 
found that his man had been standing on the bellows, and that the blower objected to 
the extra weight, and finally began a combat with Hopkins’ friend. And now the bellows- 
blower had the vox-humana stop down on the floor, inside the organ, and was nibbling at 
the vor-humana’s nose, and rolling him round against the pipes in a manner that threatened 
gencral demoralisation to the instrament. And the more the combat deepened, the louder 
thie vor-humana stop howled. They were separated by the wardens, and the concert pro- 
ceeded in a minor and melancholy key. But the next day they discharged Hopkins from 
St. Abednego’s, and now.he wishes the bellows-man had smothered the minstrel on the 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


fo ho 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


Ms SO Jamer'/ hehe 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


Su Srir~. Of bates 


How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


Lhne Sak Sree 
hotey Coek 
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Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
je ? 
_ AAAMA19te 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act ou?” 


grey AS Char fogs . 


How would you prefer to pass old age ? 
Joe Giue the MAurts of da clot. ‘ilies ¥ 
Core Le hawt a tcc Garclen Mek 4 Can, Fog, ¢ Cderlasn 


Plog re rye Ir arch, Coteus” a COAG Ahad be eA 
Frat bees eee tee fuaces Hatipinayss “ 


What is the drollest slip with the “text” you have ever heard 
Ieoe0 ee bow. Uh rereLat 
falco ibe the for ancl tens He al coery 
Me fhe eh, arhach PL. Lint» OC C41- / Yon Ca 
are wil Caugh f yom fricl ur brine tet blued - we 
of ~-- fac ata Paap 5 
meek ee he ohrwe aes 7? 
“ss Js is Manrath “ Caney het 


Tigard 


Which is your favourite Play ? 
Is z1t< 
Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
4y 0 Ee ele > br Casele ; 
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Which is your favourite Play’ «7in - Premenny fovrvth = Sng, 
Ahily , nate —~P ara 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
Corres, VPlivwts 
/ 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


Ai at Amtnh 
Lng dn Pher 4 Srenc® ome fer Kovac 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” i ee ay 


AY and < Son DP Pawan ob, 


How would you prefer to pass old age? 


a fe ap 


What is the drollest slip with the “text” you have ever heard? = 
f at aa dante, fat Seto orc. a. 
| tne heme te tm 8 a 
he , Ste aele Law Kim Mla 7 ~ Cane" ow 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 
“Let Seu Ete 
/ | 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Which theatre suits you mT of acting the best ? 


Vie Gel hy bes 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


Foe i én Be 0 4. 
How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


ere te J Koz. [love lence 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


sant 4G Dara’ tel, § 
UE te jel gent 


ri Sei y 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Hor —LaA- 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
V0-_ Wa. 4 prot, ccmal . 
What do you think the best food and liquid to “ “— e i 
“)wnrre ott uy ‘ ow - so {, 
tle of tin cea, or i 
lite 
How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


On. Tn shana rerankin | 












What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 
Te. Sth ort [7 Meas ctal 


Which is the — in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
“| Rk leer 


a ot Me 


7h h hte Like a 

Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 

> a do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 

lis Ch if fork Gl te 6 

“2 { (4 bis CP « 

How would 3 prefer to pass old see ? hit } mse ou —s e 

ae mory, lig in pas 

of j> fp On i 43 [i 

What is the drollest slip With the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


"a Ph , 
ine Le pee Yea 
b1raad 7 as hag § 7 
Jk lnaed F 


Rat ts is os Os wipe 
weF al. 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


at 


bamlel- 

Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
“ - 2 ‘ : ~ 

Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


ey Coael~¥ C00d weak Cen - 


How would you prefer to pass vld age ? 


ii A cry tote 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


"Sil tuticces beget a Luk 
fee + fetch 
ytuathon? 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Vurtecte 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Cele he hela 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


Gb (etthtd , lecee/ hire | 





What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


one CE fost # ew se factor 


a eae 


ni a a J. frtley Chet 


What is the drollest slip with the “text”’ you have ever heard ? 


‘fox (fe & 4 Faisaten hy Ye Cp 


L. he tga Le Cia ote eke | 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


An fi. Che 4 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


(> _ -o at¢gre) 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 





How would you prefer to pass old ago? Panesrng fhe ALte at Mate, 
- Piesa & Lengpre Ae - odin hth Caunrecd fhe 
‘Bauwcshidl fen fes. by teadare, tudl 96 ternaw 
aa Jon cofiad A Jigen 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 
OT awvr><rerwr 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


- ee 


Which theatre suite your method of acting the best ? 
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We What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 
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Which isyour favourite Play " 
SJ hltbe eteral Lieadae E joacfi, 
hihtiile. Mifare? 


Which is the part in which you feel most 8 in appearing ? 
CFE Jk fie0tl 2 face Aad he gatolink 


Which theatre suits aes method of siete the best ? 


ete mee 


What do you SORES the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


Cytttin. att LeofFa. 


ow would you prefer to old age ? a 
BELLE el ela 
Abe 8 LlooK. fut fli api poche 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


pane ae Facog nes Se 


Aitact of Cosa th, C7 sige gees 
“toh SE fn ert by Buting 


t? Sig Ae oe 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
. - ¢ 
diy Us Sy =f fas le 
Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


—_ 
Iuatlin Cult — /9. prhty tater 
How would you prefer to pass old age ? 
os /. . 
,@ aVraunXey 
Loris 
What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever — ? 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


ws 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


olyeeciin , Hotyprorted- & Card . 


par 


A Whisky Moles. trier ells 

j - would you prefer to pass old - sai 

What is the drollest slip with the “text” you have ever heard ? 

| Ziv cempeamei. Shave filgel silly 

| S havint ban &. Wek eompume. | 
tw Thy Count. | | 


| Mhdabiemisk | 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


ow 9 


4 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “act on?” 
2 
a =< f120-F5 
Bit Moe d 
How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


ee a a 
’ hr. 


aw “4 o-z * 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Micildine for Tend : 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


bay Ue orgs at: SA thane 
(He 00 hago 7 Rech 
Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


hth Jace fart tiv a hay Jie Qtct at- 
a Hay fae ha, Quy Por I CG 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “act on?” 
aol ttintir. [Ceromed otek the tallies 
Wo herA Ting en he Reicce. 
How would you prefer to pass old age ? 
aces Crtle. | kh, Makar 

What is the drollest slip with the “text”’ you have ever heard ? 

L Ring! he Getae 0 0.hen 

- > . e . 

Aa Herding Ke Chunt de Gut ae 

hes tte bin firtotect hy he te kts leet , 
¢ oo ‘ 

Ke (unt 0€ Karat pin art art Ler 
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| Which is your favourite Play ? 
Wy 
Hi 
1 Wh a ob Ill 
F iE 
7 ii Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
Hi Vy Pook, 
q 


ot Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


aes 


Haw mun 


What do you think ee uid to “act on?” 


Thea em hag Foye | 
! ye ee r to pass old age P 
Bx a ed lal a 


What is the drollest slip with the “text”’ 4 have ever heard ? 


| ! . M eaten, eo 1 ould tha 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


AV ceelet 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
& a 
eee la, wef £0; 
Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
. 7 
avy ett Artem _ 

What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on ?” 

ryan - aoe} Li _17alo—es> ‘ 


How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


cen a Lease te Farin 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ yon have ever heard P 


laser title 
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i! - 
i} a 
: } Which is your favourite Play ? 
: 
| x 3 
Ne Ole Ne AR LA 
m= | 
if fi Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing P 
} ii | Ga ” 4 
: ie al ‘Aat- 
i 
i 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


re in J cae aaa 
ann = 


What do you think the best.food and liquid to “ act on?” 


| 
i 
hat) 
: Pid b. 


e How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


Plyi.g “yurrute,” 
What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever bee rd P 
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senna emmy 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Which is the part in which ee feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


> Beas \ eae } Mle —— Log 
ot oe suits your method of acting the i ? 


S buy Aloe ae 


What do a a the best food and ma tt to “ act on P” 


How would ycu prefer to pess old age ? 


Fang, 4 oP 


wae,’ Declanirg Years tm Cifertrny 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


You: Amer (Daw—a—o’ rae 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


'"Ftiadé Jeet 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
Led 

Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 

fl What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


i Cecdter; og Claret. 


} How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


Py Comfort 


Rev Geccgs Canteen. ” Cecd $250 cid 
Qe Wed Ke Long 
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Which is your favourite Play ? Siz g : 4 FS hate kr y 
a : «4 2 is 
A Woutrt Sele wut Hide Ghase. 
Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
) Paribied - and tha Yilg 
SPL eather Me “-— few “s 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
> wv Maemnnlet fof a Gach | 
gti joce Slihredd Leb V pled 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


S Lhe Sheek p cles Fy 
Asner Toews, a fr lial - 


How would you prefer to pass old ag 


$s td & De he Heanutls ald lbethe Ls 
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What i mss ith th ow u ha oe | 
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‘ Meet hese, Me Smimintae— 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


GFK, 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Sse 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


How would you prefer to pass old age? 


eget 


What is oe drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


ae ee 


et ei cng. Anes 


et 7 inte, COO” 


~ Let 
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, 
Which is your favourite Play ? 
Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
¥ G iB ff 
Lyq lruiclig S Where hey aber 
Which theatre suite your method of acting the best ? 
(NA 
What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 
KY... pore anus CTasiiten 
How would you prefer to pass old age ? 
What is the drollest slip with the “text you have ever heard ? | 


Clk se C4. Deer tH ri JAE 


Gla fw it ie | { 
Whalinr lacrl a‘ Ke. oho Wt8 , : 4 














Which is your favourite Play ? 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
Yrct Per SV gfoalle 
7 he 
What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


Spr bende pi 


How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


Jal ob gg ow 


oe s the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have 


1 Fe poh ey 


Phe 


hig di 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


“le mt * 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


Ctaee pr, 
What do you think the best food and liquid to “act on?” 
awe Compa me 


How would you prefer to pass old age? 


ee ee - ff v— 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


Pitti A decArl tee VAM TAG Lapaa Z 
Fréenety - 74 wend aft Ow Aging a 

Ctpati Ann © Char? 27” © Yulee SJ reathact the 
t Arvwreemac Chat fla Puta 7 Jeofteuy hace 
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Pitecnar And toreihang Miafotehendt tak “Ck Gore 
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(te ftantS Ge He ieee “27 Wi 08 Lip hana Ya * 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Prastts 4 Sacts 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


ats as - tn ff nen * 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 

What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 

How would you prefer to pass old age? 

J bs : 

h lene frsnl il Y for 

What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 

So ha, Hal Dhar 442 
Le ya pg fp crenll Base 


Co rte herr 
Cae LY Cat. 
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Which is your favourite Play ?. 
Lo A el " 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


"Ta. “a bhteek at eloer- 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? ae icc 
Vheahe ae «< tale / bak keane ko 


Choa a lo Brey allan Lee 

Orect tag é 
What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on ?’ sli 
—-. lacek ive oe fh ae ES, aud 

ald 

ven A ~ 
How would you ons a pass old age ? Vhenta CA St. ctle 
fitr ble ok rn Haye Le a Crmepy 


What is the drollest slip with the “text *’ you have ever heard P 
hee, patente ~— lhe, Liz fceC-. 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 


1 


7 Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 

rh Cue Trien nm anny ten bee 2B. 
| 

‘ha What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 

i) ad 

- : e . 


How would you prefer to pass old age? 


. 
| A. Te CeGFE Jou Sif 
What is the droilest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 
: 
| Sicce SheaGao Abana He 
. é 
: — ee ae Corn. eh * 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Oe ee 


| Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
1 LYy, Jad * 
| Te Piasiher g KlatL he 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
: Ma Chtiten “ 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 
L Sbyscurstel, Atte thy ea 
YLiads c/ ™ 


fhe Ve ” jerry Ca. 


How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


peer ces: a 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 
( pte. ou. feutel- am 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
Av the park Prout, dn ” Fi 
the Ene Onvetin Beit ~ 
Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
a) Jum, tr, Noy termetiep f tre ait 
j | porta ivtar : 
aay What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on P” 
[v4 plirs. Arnot Moet Voltaren but 


fey tote—9 


How would you prefer to pass old age ? 


orate Cape nce 


What is tho drollest slip with the “text” you have ever heard ? 


Line She. fottomi rae. by ph 
| br “(1 thet ques. 4airtel prt Ue 
i Purr tw Hew Yroitn bf shal 
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Which is your favourite Play ? 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing ? 
4 U ee Je Yylitin 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 
Where I OAR» fpyort (CT bead 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


ied peach Tic lin 


—: you oe to pass old age? 


Witt Miai~ I Lite xy Vheo 
Cote. Sue 


What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 


hae 
Saul a Ahdtalor Dh gee 
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' Which is your favourite Play ? 


Which is the part in which you feel most pleasure in appearing P 


Wath -o - ch - ay Reaha« (6 tv Jo ty 
4 


Which theatre suits your method of acting the best ? 


F, Lane (OF sna 
i ae : 


nas af ecgyctbihes.J pr <p ype 


What do you think the best food and liquid to “ act on?” 


Eline. tainntes. aid bo athlon cll, -and I dent 
fee hows cl-earekd ke dove’; hcl) seemed’ ~Bhank 
oul, Sr seuighi he 0 Caml aecssees - — Cnt ety Bde 


ened ; aad wey lions Legeua. 


How would you prefer to pass old age ? 
. oo 
I Lenk ae ftofreher of - As "hin * anlg 
aec“ael ~~ otetew . 
What is the drollest slip with the “text’’ you have ever heard ? 
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Squib’s Theatre. 


scaR. THOMAS LIONEL SQUIB, proprietor of the flourishing little 

portable theatre located in the busy little town of Pontytree, was 

seated in the cosy parlour of his living-vans. He was gazing com- 

placently at the daintily-curtained windows, the thick and rich-looking 

carpet that made the parlour floor soft and warm to the feet, the easy- 

chair in which he now sat, and the bookcase, stored with well-bound 

and well-selected books, that hung on the wall. A heap of papers lay 

on the table before him, for he was engaged in making out his accounts. 

Mr. Squib was a little man, clean-shaven, and with the humorous 

features of a comedian; a sober, intelligent, straightforward, shrewd-looking man. 
He was smiling now, and evidently in a happy mood, 

“Mrs, Squib, my dear, I have not done so bad this season. Things are improving, 
my dear; things are improving.’”’ Mrs. Squib, a stout lady, of almost gigantic pro- 
portions compared to her diminutive husband, was quietly sewing in a corner of the 
little parlour. “I'm glad of it, Tom,” she replied, her face at once brightening ; “ and 
you deserve it. Everyone says that you are the best manager on the road.” “ No, Sally,” 
said Mr. Squib, shaking his fingers playfully at her; ‘‘ you know well enough that it is you 
who bring the money in. I should be lost without you, Sally. You're a wonderful 
woman, my dear.” “ You are fond of your blarney, Tom,” said portly Mrs. Squib, well 
pleased ; “ but you are respected by all classes in Pontytree, I know that. Everyone 
says that it looks well to see that you keep your company together.” “I try to treat my 
people well, Sally, and I believe they are attached to me. They get their money regular, 
that’s one thing. No sharing terms at Squib’s Theatre; all are paid by salaries. Not 
big salaries, but what it is, it’s sure, my dear, it’s sure. Why, Sally, I know that for ten 
years past you have been in that theatre for Treasury every Saturday morning at 
twelve o'clock. There you have your bag of money on a little table before you, and 
there are assembled the company ; the boys clean-shaven, and with well-brushed clothes, 
and a flower in the button-hole; the ladies neatly dressed, and full of their smiles and 
merriment. You call out their names seriatingly, as the Latin phrase is, and they come 
up one by one, smiling and happy, to that blessed little table, and in your kind, motherly 
way you hand them their money, paid up to the last halfpenny. Then they go off, with 
light hearts, to do their marketing, and buy their Sunday's dinner.” ‘ Yes, Tom, that’s 
all true; and I'm sure it’s always a pleasure to me to hand them their money, for a 
harder-working Jittle company no show ever had. But here come Mabel and John 
Marriott.” 

Enter pretty Mabel Squib, daughter of the worthy proprietor and his wife whom we 
have heard conversing, and leading lady of the company, With her, stalwart John 
Marriott, leading actor of the company. The dimpled face and bright black eyes of 
Mabel, and more than all, her true and luving nature, had won the heart of big John 
Marriott. They were betrothed, and with the warm approval of Mr. and Mrs, Squib. 
A clever actor was Marriott, albeit on the boards of a “ portable,” and a good-hearted 
fellow withal. But not without his faults. One of them was an unreasoning jealousy 
that oftentimes gained a complete mastery over his better judgment. This morning 
John Marriott's face was clouded, and he silently took a seat in the little parlour, 
searcely bestowing any courtesy on Mr. and Mrs. Squib. “ Juhn is in the dumps to-day,” 
said Mabel, demurely, “Oh, he is down in the mouth. What disaster has occurred, 
John?” inguired Mr. Squib. “I want to know why Charles Revil is engaged to star 
here next week?” replied Marriott, his voice tremulous and agitated. ‘“ Why, to have a 
fresh attraction, man. To keep up our reputation for novelty and enterprise.” “I have 
always taken the leading characters, To be second to a man like Revil is putting a 
humiliation on me,” said Marriott. “I think you look at it in the wrong light,” 
continued Mr. Squib, getting warm in his turn; “but I am the proprietor, and shall 
certainly please myself.” “Very well, so you can; I can go elsewhere, and please my- 
self, too,” said Marriott, rising, and striding out of the room. Mabel retained her seat, 
her face pale, and the tears rising in her eyes. “I wish he were not so unreasonable,” 
she said, sadly. “So do I, from my heart,” replied her father. “Charles Revil is sure 
to draw next week, and we ought all of us to work well together for it.” 

It was Monday night, the opening night of Mr. Revil’s engagement. Othello was to 
be represented. As the engagement of the tragedian was an event in Pontytree, the 
doors were thronged at the hour of opening, and there was a great rush for seats. The 
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theatre was a wooden, movable building, but it held a considerable number. It was 
comfortably fitted up inside, and lighted with gas. When Mr. Squib, in the dress of 
“ Roderigo,” peeped through a small hole in the curtain, his heart was gladdened by 
seeing a crowded gallery, and every place in the reserved seats filled. “ He is a draw,” 
murmured “ Roderigo” as he joyfully hurried off to his company. John Marriott, still 
in the “dumps,” as Mabel phrased it, heard the murmured observation, and bit his lip. 
At last the curtain rose on Othello. 

The fine tragedy was creditably represented for a portable theatre company. Mabel 
Squib was the “ Desdemona,” and she spoke her lines with ease and clearness, and 
threw much feeling into the part. Charles Revil was enthusiastically received, when he 
came on the stage dressed as the Moor. He wasa tall, well-made man, with white hair, 
though, of course, that evidence of age was not apparent under the dark wig that he wore 
for his present character. He was turned sixty. A powerful actor he had been in his 
day, but that day was now over. He had, in the old days, occupied a good position in 
the profession as a leading actor. Dissipation, carelessness, and neglect of many 
opportunities had made his life one of disappointment and constant struggling. It was 
almost the first time he had played on the stage of a “portable”; but he was now 
ready to take almost any engagement, provided he got his money. The “Iago” was 
John Marriott, and his clear, natural manner of speaking was commendable, and its 
superiority to Charles Revil’s was remarked by many. Marriott was conscious of it him- 
self, and was flushed with triumph. At the close Mr. Revil led Mabel on before the 
curtain, to receive the plaudits of the audience, This duty had for many years fallen to 
Marriott, and even this slight incident incensed him the more. It was some balm to his 
feelings to hear the audience shouting out his name. He appeared before the curtain, 
and was greeted with a tempest of cheers. 

Marriott and Revil had met in previous years, and had never worked well together. 
Some unpleasant incidents had occurred in the past, which had made the two men by no 
means friendly disposed to each other. On this day they had scarcely spoken, beyond 
the necessary intercourse of the rehearsal. John Marriott had finished changing his 
dress, and was then delayed for some minutes in the dressing-room by Mr. Nollens, the 
“old man” of the company, button-holing him, and giving his opinion on Mr. Revil’s 
acting, which was not complimentary to that famous tragedian. By the time he came 
out of the dressing-room he found that all the other members of the company had left, 
except Mr. Squib. ‘* Where is Mabel?” he inquired, his face again becoming clouded. 
* Well, I think she has walked on with Revil,” answered Mr. Squib. “ Flirting with 
him, is she!” burst out Marriott fiercely. ‘ You know the bad character the man has, 
A nice companion for her to have.” ‘I wish she hadn’t gone with him, then,” said 
Mr. Squib, in a distressed voice. “I believe he pressed her to goon with him, and 
told her that you had left; I thought so too, as I did not see you.” Without another 
word, Marriott strode out of the theatre, and into the roadway. The man was almost 
beside himself. It was a fine, clear night; myriads of stars studded the heavens. He 
walked rapidly along by the side of the little river that flowed from Pontytree through a 
densely-populated valley of more than twelve miles in extent. He wandered beyond his 
lodgings, and at last leaned his elbows on the parapet of an old bridge that spanned the 
river, It was a very shallow river, and boats were not able to navigate it; but now, 
sparkling in the moonshine, and dashing over its rocky bed, it was a picturesque sight in 
the still night air. The Welsh hills rose on either side, while far away in the distance 
the tall chimneys of the great coal-works seemed almost to touch the sky. He paid 
little heed to surrounding objects. The soft murmuring of the little river beneath made 
no impression on him. His eyes were fixed vacantly on its waters. Bitter thoughts of 
his imaginary wrongs raged within his breast. Exaggorated thoughts, too. Why had 
Revil been engaged ? Mr. Squib was tired of him, John Marriott. and forgetful of his 
long services. All manner of fanciful slights crowded into his mind. Mabel had flirted 
with Revil that night, and had gone off with him. He disbelieved Mr. Squib’s 
explanation. They had not thought that he had left the theatre. They were in league 
against him, and plotting against him. Perhaps his dismissal from the company would 
come next, an! the breaking off of his engagment with Mabel. He would be revenged 
that night. Revil should never play again in that theatre. The shameful, cowardly 
suggestion had entered his mind——he would set the theatre on fire; and he would do it 
unflinchingly and immediately. He gave himself no time for further reflection, but still 
nursing his wrath, started off at a rapid . He possessed a duplicate key of the 
theatre. He felt in his pocket, to see if he had it there. Yes, it was there. is hand 
also touche! a box of matches. “ I'll doit; by Heaven! I'll do it,” he muttered between 
his teeth. Ile hastened on, almost running, go as to silence any relenting feelings. But 
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already his better angel had begun her gracious ministration. “The memory of this 
crime will embitter your days,” whispered the angel. His footsteps began to slacken. 
He wiped his heated forehead with his pocket-handkerchief. It was a rich silk one, a 
present from Mabel. She did love him, he well knew. Perhaps her treatment of him 
that night was capable of explanation, Should he cause her bright eyes to be dimmed by 
the cowardly deed he was about to do? And when John Marriott had reached the 
door of Squib’s Theatre he had resolved in his heart not to do that deed, but to obey the 
voice of the guardian angel; and yet he thought that, now he had come there, he would 
go inside and sit down, and reflect over what had occurred. He had a guilty, shamed 
feeling, however, clinging to him, and he glanced round to see that he was unobserved. 
At the other end of the large open space on which the theatre was erected, the living- 
vans of Mr. Squib were situated. The curtains of the vans were drawn, and no lights 
could be distinguished. The inmates were asleep. Marriott unlocked the door of the 
theatre, pushed it open, and entered the building. As he did so, a sharp, crackling, 
hissing noise caught his ear, and a cloud of smoke swept by him, for the moment 
blinding his eyes. With a ery of amazement, he sprang forward, and gazed anxiously in the 
direction from which the smoke proceeded. The theatre was on fire. A part of the gallery 
was ina blaze. By a terrible irony of fate, the wicked deed he had in an insane moment 
contemplated had been accomplished by some accident. The horror of the situation made 
him incapable of action, but only for one instant. Then his sole idea was how to stop 
the disaster. He crept on his hands and feet under the stage, and dragged out a heavy 
piece of canvas; he raised it in his arms, and ran with it to the gallery; ho threw the 
canvas over the burning seats, and frantically stamped with all the force of his great 
strength over every inch of it. He succeeded in subduing the fire here ; but the flames 
now burst out lower down, and caught the canvas itself. He saw that he could not 
conquer the fiery foo by this means, The smoke almost overpowered him. He staggered 
to the door to call for help. As he did so, two men dashed in. They were Mr. Squib 
and Charles Revil. Mr. Squib's face was white with agitation, ‘ This is your work,’ 
he cried to Marriott, menacing him with his fist. ‘Stand back. It is not. I declare, 
by Heaven above me, it is not my work.” “Why did you enter the theatre alone at 
night ?” demanded the proprietor. Marriott hesitated and trembled. “I saw you enter 
the theatre ten minutes ago,” said Revil, ‘and suspecting your purpose, I roused Mr, 
Squib.” ‘You are a sneak,” thundered Marriott. ‘* You took Mabel from me to-night 
by a lie. You would ruin me, and her too, if you could. You are a sneak and a villain,” 
“To the fire-brigade office!” yelled Mr. Squib, ‘‘ or the theatre will be destroyed.” 

The three men hurried from the building. Marriott pushed them aside; “I will go,” 
he said, and rushed off like the wind. ‘ Squib’s Theatre is on fire!” These were the 
startling words that like an electric shock had aroused the inhabitants. People were 
hurrying from their houses, and a large crowd had already collected around the doomed 
building. The gallery end of the theatre was now wrapped in flames. The theatre 
contained a large stock of scenery, and costumes and properties of considerable value were 
in the dressing-rooms. The flames had now reached the stage, and suddenly burst 
through the roof with a roar. “I'll drag out the boxes,” cried Squib, preparing to rush 
into the blazing building. ‘ No, no, it is certain death,” said Revil, holding him back. 
‘My dresses are lost, too, but there is no help for it.” “ The fire-engine!” was eagerly 
shouted on all sides, and a ringing cheer arose from the crowd. Yes, the fire brigade, 
among whom was Marriott, now dashed up on their vehicle. They had made all possible 
haste, and soon poured volumes of water on the fragile building. But it was too late; 
the whole structure was one mass of fire. The roof and the sides fell in with a crash, 
and nothing remained of the unfortunate little theatre save a heap of charred wood. 

Tom Squib had sunk in a chair, the only article saved from the building. The poor 
fellow was crying like a child. Mrs. Squib and Mabel stood by his side, striving to 
console him, “I can form an idea how this happened, sir,” said a collier, advancing from 
the crowd. “I was sitting in the gallery to-night by the side of a man who was smoking. 
He let his pipe, full of red-hot tobacco, fall between the gallery seats on to the ground 
beneath. I said to him at the time, ‘ David,’ I said, ‘ you had better get underneath and 
search for it. There are paper and wood and things below that might catch fire.’ But 
he was too lazy to bother, and wouldn't stir, and at the close it had slipped my mind, I 
am deeply sorry now that I did not tell age of it at the time, sir, as that may have caused 
the fire.” Mr. Squib did not speak. e was revolving in his mind the statement of this 
collier, and the terrible suspicion attaching to John Marriott. 

“ Mr. Squib, may I speak to you in your parlour? ” said Marriott in his ear, at this 
moment. The proprietor rose, and with his wife and daughter, accompanied him into the 
van. Mabel, conscious that an estrangement had sprung up between them, glanced 
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anxiously at Marriott, but he was too absorbed in his own thoughts to notice her. The 
two men entered the parlour and sat down. “ Mr. Squib, as true ‘as there is a God above 
me, I did not set fire to your theatre,” said John Marriott, solemnly. * Well, my boy, I 
dare say I was hasty,” replied the proprietor sadly; “ but it was Revil’s suggestion, and 
your entering the theatre so secretly, and the passion you were in when you left me after 
the performance———” ‘ You had some cause for suspicion, I admit. But hear my story, 
and believe me, us you have always believed me from the time when I was a boy.” Then 
the big man, in words as simple as a child’s, and with broken sobs, told the other of the 
dreadful temptation that had momentarily taken possession of his soul, and that, in the 
mercy of the all-seeing Father, he had subdued. Then, in words and tones that spoke of 
truth and honour, he narrated his strange and unexpected discovery of the disaster in 
the theatre. 

Tom Squib knew his man! He knew well that Marriott, although jealous and 
passionate, was truthful and simple-hearted, and incapable of deceit. “ Say no more, my 
boy,” said the proprietor, wringing his hand; “I believe you. "Tis strange, ’tis passing 
strange, and what has happened is a wonderful event in your life and mine. I believe 
you; so you and I are the same as ever. But I am a ruined man, John,” he added, 
breaking down; “I am not insured, and I have not sufficient means to get another 
theatre, and stock it, as this one was. It has done me up.” “No, it has not, sir,” 
replied Marriott, his face beaming. “I have saved money for years, and, as you know, 
last year my father left me a snug little sum; I have £400 in the bank, and it is at your 
disposal.” ‘‘ You are a noble fellow,” returned the proprietor warmly. “I will accept 
some help from you, and with what I have left, we can soon open a fine new theatre. 
You must become my partner, John, and we will do business together as Squib and 
Marriott. But here is Mabel, and in tears too.” He quitted the room to seek his wife. 
Mabel threw her arms round Marriott’s neck. “Forgive me,” she whispered, “if I vexed 
you to-night. Mr. Revil assured me that you had left the theatre, or I would not have 
gone with him.” “ He told a dastardly lie, and he knew it,” cried Marriott fiercely. 
*“* But I ought to have known that you were not to blame, child; I love you so deeply that 
I cannot bear the thought of another taking you from my side.” Mabel felt his whole 
frame trembling with emotion, and that his tears fell on her face as he kissed her. And now 
Mr. and Mrs. Squib come bustling into the room. “ We shall all be happy yet,” said portly 
Mrs, Squib, smiling. “I have a small annual income of my own, from a few house-rents, 
and it shall go to paying the company until our new theatre is opened. The company 
shall meet me in this van, Tom, every Saturday morning for Treasury, and be paid their 
money in full. Squib’s Theatre has always been famous for its money being sure, and it 
always shall be, or my name isn’t Sally Squib.” “ But it is Sally Squib, and blessings 
on you, old girl,” said the proprietor, giving her a hearty kiss. ‘Now, Tom, yor 
shouldn't,” remonstrated delighted Mrs. Squib ; “ leave those follies for John and Mabel.” 
And a morth from that day two notable events took place in Pontytree. In the morning 
John Marriott led pretty Mabel Squib to the altar at the old church, and the good old 
clergyman shook them heartily by the hand, and wished them long life and happiness. 
And on the evening of that same day, the handsome new theatre of Squib and Marriott 
was opened, and the sympathising inhabitants of Pontytree gave the partners a bumper 
house, As time rolled on the Squib and Marriott families prospered, and the company 
were well cared for by Mrs. Squib at the welcome Treasury house on Saturdays. Tonr 
Squib and his wife, and John and Mabel, lived harmoniously together in the van, and 
their lives were full of sunshine. Nor did they forget to lift up their hearts in gratitude 
to that Supreme Source of all Good, whose care and guidance are bestowed on all His 
creatures, on the “ poor player” and the saint alike—Watson TuornTon. 


Tue time had at length arrived when, in the opinion of her manager—and all the world 
besides, for that matter—Mademoiselle Mars, the famous Parisian actress, should be cast for a 
more elderly part than she had hitherto sustained. Scribe wrote a comedy specially for her, 
entitled, “ The Grandmother,” and read it aloud to the actress. “Capital!” said the artiste 
for whom the part of the grandmother was intended. “Of course I shall play the grand- 
daughter, but who is to take the réle of the grandmother, which is quite as important ? ” 


Ouivier, the French actor, possessed incredible powers of mimicry. He could assume the 
voice, gestures, and facial expression of any person he chanced to meet with. One day he 
called on his tailor to ask him to give him a little more time for the payment of his bills, 
which had been running on for three years. At that moment he saw a customer enter the 
shop and pay cash down for several articles of clothing which were delivered to him. Then 
the artist heaved a deep sigh of pain. “ What is the matter with you ?” inquired the tailos. 
“ Alas !”’ replied Ullivier, “there is a man I shall never be able to imitate ! ” 
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i ,UREKA! The very thing!” 


“To AutTnors.—Wanted, for immediate production, a Drama. Young 
authors may apply. Professor Wo!f, The Universal Dramatic Agency, Buskin 
Lane, Strand.” 


Such was the advertisement that met my eye as I glanced through 
the columns of a theatrical journal. I was a young author then, and I 
dare say had contributed a fair share of worry to several managers who 
eventually engaged apartments at Colney Hatch. Of course I had written 
adrama. What it was about now I don’t distinctly remember. It is thirty years since, 
and “as the evil that men do lives after them,” I had intended to bury the incident 
in oblivion, But to the point. What if managers had rejected my play? I knew 
all about it—they would not recognise merit! And the critics too—bah! I would 
be revenged if some manager did not accept it—I would have an edition de luxe 
published, and send it to every editor in the kingdom. So you see I was in earnest— 
very much so. It was at this stage that I came across the advertisement at the head 
of thischapter. The man who hesitates is lost. ‘ 1 did not hesitate. Carefully packing 
up my MSS., I sallied forth in quest of Mr. Wolf. I knew the Strand pretty well, but 
Buskin Lane appeared to be a kind of unknown land. Following theadvice nightly given 
at the Court Theatre by Mrs. John Wood, I ‘“‘asked a policeman.” Buskin Lane? Oh, 
yes; third turning on the right, first on the left,and bear round till you see the “ Dramatic 
Star.” (The “ D.S.,” I afterwards learned, was a public-house.) Thanking the worthy 
official for his courtesy, I followed his directions, and eventually arrived at Buskin Lane. 
Zt was not an aristocratic resort, evidently, No matter; was not genius frequently 
eradled in the lap of charity? Thus musing, I walked slowly down the thoroughfare to 
the last house, On the right-hand side of the door was a tablet bearing the inscription 
“ Tue Universat Dramatic Acrency. Professor Wolf. 1st Floor.” 

Screwing up my courage, I advanced to the door and knocked. ‘‘ Come in,” exclaimed 
a hoarse voice from within. I did so, ‘Good morning; I have called——” In a moment 
the Professor— for he it was—had grasped the situation. ‘‘ Pray be seated, sir,” he said, 
with a wave of his hand. 

The Universal Dramatic Agency did not strike me as being the most comfortable of 
habitations. The walls were embellished with a few playbills and a couple of portraits, 
which had suffered from the ravages of age. An open ledger lay on the table, anda 
pewter pot and clay pipe adorned the mantel-shelf. The Professor was evidently not on 
friendly terms with his hairdresser, and his chin would hardly come within the pale of 
Hotspur's sarcasm, as there was a harvest that only waited to be reaped. His habiliments 
were not new. Anyone but a youngauthor, as I was, might have designated them shabby ; 
to me, it smacked but of the eccentricity of agreat man. ‘ Now what can I do for you?” 
he asked ia the blandest of tones. “I came in reply to your advertisement.” 
“ Exactly.” A pause. ‘ You—you wantadrama?’’ The Professor smiled, ‘I did.” 
* But, surely, you have not settled!” “Not quite. Are you anauthor?” “I am.” 
Another pause, ‘ You see,” continued the Professor, “it’s a very difficult thing to get hold 
of agood piece. My opinion is that if managers would only give you young men achance, 
they would dig up many a Kohinoor.” This is evidently a man of sense, I thought. “I 
suppose,” he continued, ‘‘you don’t find the managers rush after your pieces?” ‘*‘ No— 
that is—no.” ‘Quite so. They are unsympathetic.” (Hagerly) “They are. They 
have an idea, you know, that young men can’t write up to the age.” ‘ Exactly.” 
(Impetuously) “ But it is a mistake.” ‘ My dear sir, it’s a gigantic error.” (Parenthe- 
tically I may remark that at this point I literally worshipped the Professor.) ‘“ You 
are right, sir.” ‘Now to business. I want a play, dear boy. Something stirring. 
None of your parlour comedies, but a rattling, sensational, thunder-and-redfire tableau 
drama. If you have such a piece, let-——” ‘‘ Here's the identical thing, Professor ””— 
and I held up the MS. in triumph. The Professor eyed it. ‘ You think your piece 
contains these elements?” “Ido.” ‘‘I want big scenic effects. By the way, whatdo you 
call it?” “The Conspirator’s Curse.” “Goodtitle.” “Think so?” “Splendid!” (Again 
my admiration for the Professor increased.) ‘Am glad you like it!” ‘Yes. I want to 
be as fair to you as I can”—the Professor's candour was charming—“ and therefore I'll 
get you to leave the MS. here and I'll look through it. Call to-morrow, and you shall have 
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my verdict.” “You'll read it?” “Decidedly.” I handed him The Conspirator's Curse, 

ding that any alterations or interpolations would be permitted. “Thanks, dear boy ; 
I think we shall do business, You'll be a big author yet.” (I felt inclined to fall on his 
neck and weep with joy.) ‘Then I'll call to-morrow.” ‘Yes, about eleven.” 1 rose to 
go. “By the way, there is a little fee; reading hard work, doncher know. Five 
shillings, A mere bagatelle”—this in a somewhat apologetic tone. ‘Of course, Ono 
can’t be expected to work gratis”—and I handed him a crown. ‘Thanks; don’t forget 
to call to-morrow. Eleven o'clock. Ta, ta!” And just as Bob Brierley executed a 
terpsichorean exercise on his release with ticket-of-leave, so I, with light heart, and 
lighter pocket—by five shillings—having executed a war-dance, tramped back to my 
bachelor diggings. ‘Lucky men are the favourites of Heaven,” sings Dryden; I had 
— — I came within this category, for had not the Professor consented to read 
my play 

Saaniiy at eleven o'clock next morning I presented myself at Taz Untversat 
Dramatic Acency. I noticed as I entered the office a young gentleman leave. The 
Professor was waiting my arrival, and was in the best of tempers. “Sit down, my boy,” 
he said; “I’ve read your play———” (Hagerly) “Yes?” ‘And I think it will suit me.” 
Perhaps my youth may be the excuse of my idiocy, but I literally rushed at the Pro- 
fessor and hugged him. At last the world was to see what a mine of dramatic wealth I 
should spring on them. When my enthusiasm had somewhat abated, the Professor 
bade me be seated. “I'm afraid,” he continued, “ there are one or two slight alterations 
ere all is comme il faut.” “Quite so. What do you propose?” “You must alter the 
Court Scene.” “Yes?” “ Let the hero kill the judge instead of the usher.” “A capital 
idea! I'll do that.” “Then, I think I should introduce a love scene with Policastro 
and Ferdinand, There might be a song.” “Yes.” “I'll get a man to do the song; 
won't cost you more than 25s.” (What was 25s, to an author whose first play was 
about to see the world? A mere atom.) I readily acquiesced. “I think we might have 
an explosion in Act II.—the Cuvern Scene.” “An explosion?” Yes; or better—we'll 
have an eruption of the volcano.” ‘ Magnificent!” “ Yes. The red fire won't cost 
much. You won't object to sharing the expense of this for the first night?” ‘Not at 
all.” (If the Professur had asked me for my coat, I shovld have granted his request.) 
* By the way, what do you think of introducing adog?” “Adog?” ‘ Yes, my boy, a 
real dog. He can rescue Ina from the pirates and bear her off to the Island, in Scene V.”” 
“Yes, we'll have a dog,” I assented, “Let me see. Oh, I know—Fred Tyson, he can 
let us have a dog cheap.” “Then we'll have it!” “I think it’s settled. Write up 
the new scenes as soon as you can, and let me have the revised MS, at your convenience. 
I shall have to charge you a guinea for reading—the suggestions are free.” Here was 
unparalleled munificence. “I'll be off at once.” “Do; and let me know when you 
have finished them. To-day isthe 3rd. I want, if possible, to produce it on Christmas 
Eve.” “Where?” ‘“LIhaven't quite settled ; half a dozen houses offered, so we sha’n’t 
failon that score.” (What a charmingly candid fellow the Professor was!) 

I left him the guinea and hurried home; where, at imminent risk of destroying Mrs. 
Bouncer's house and home—(Mrs. B. was my landlady)—I sat up throughout the night 
writing in the new scenes, and cancelling much that I deemed superfluous. At daybreak 
I had finished my opus magnum, and retired to rest, to dream that The Conspirator’s 
Curse had proved an unqualified success. The following morning I drove down to the 
Professor's office and triumphantly handed him the MS. “Industrious boy!” he ex- 
claimed. “I've arranged for the dog and also the explosion—£10 the lot. Cheap, isn’t 
it?” “Very; will youtake it now?” “Only a fiver,dear boy; I pay half. Shall be 
busy booking Company this week. I don’t think you need come to rehearsals. To tell 
you the truth, I don’t believe in authors being present. They only make the artistes 
nervous, doncher know.” “I dare say what you say is correct.” “Not adoubt of it. 
Now, my boy, we'll show the world what you can do. I'll write you in a week or 80; 
meantime, I haven't a moment to squander. Don’t be over-anxious, and don’t worry 

ourself; The Conspirator's Curse will win in a canter. Good morning.” I grasped 
his hand, shook it effusively, and departed—a happy man. Had The Daily Telegraph 
opened its columns then on the question of “Is Life worth Living?” I should un- 
doubtedly have added my contribution, and said, “ Yes; write a play, and consult Pro- 
Fessor Wolf.” As it was, I did nothing of the sort, but hurried off to Brighton for a 
brief holiday. 

Days flitted by, and on my return to town I found a letter from the Professor 
awaiting me:—‘ The rehearsals are going on swimmingly, and, my boy, I am very 
sanguine as to success, I have not fixed on the house for the premiére, but shall do in 
the course of the week. By the way, there is one little matter I quite forgot to mention 
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(to quote our mutual friend, Mr. Spriggins), The printers have the posters in hand, and 
I think, as there is a certain amount of risk attached to the production, you ought, per- 
haps, to contribute a mite towards this expenditure. If you spring, say, £25, it will 
materially assist me.—Yours faithfully, Cuas. Keune Wo r.” 

By return of post I forwarded him the sum asked for, and anxiously awaited his next 
letter. This reached me December 24th, and was to the effect that the play would be 
produced that evening, at the Folly Theatre, Liverpool. ‘I don’t think you'd better show 
up,” he wrote ; “as I have already pointed out, the presence of the author tends to worry 
the artistes.” 

All this was doubtless very plausible, but I had resolved to be present at the first 
night, at all hazards. Accordingly I booked by the 1.15 from Euston, and reached 
Liverpool shortly after 6. Arriving at the terminus, I hailed a cab and drove to the 
theatre. “How's the piece?” I asked as I encountered the acting manager at the 
entrance. “I think it will be allright. Splendid ballet.” “Ballet?” I reiterated. 
“Yes; might I enquire your business? If you want a seat, book at once. All the 
stalls are already taken.” “I'm afraid there’s some mistake here, Is this the Folly 
Theatre?” “Certainly.” “And are you not playing a drama to-night, entitled The 
Conspirator’s Curse?” The facetious stage-manager smiled. “Not exactly. Our bill 
for to-night is the prettiest, daintiest, wittiest, funniest, merriest pantomime on record, 
entitled, Little Red Riding Hood, or Robin Hood, his Merry Men and the Fairy Sweet 
Pet.” I gasped, “Some mistake of the Professor's. What are the other houses in 
Liverpool doing?” ‘Panto, of course; a trumpcard for Christmas!” What could it 
mean? I handed him my card, as a dernier ressort. “Is there a letter for me?” 
I asked. The acting manager glanced at my pasteboard, retired, and in a few seconds 
returned with an envelope addressed to me. It bore the Cork postmark! I tore it 
open, It was as follows :— 


“ Off Cork, Dec. 18, 18— 

“Dear Boy, —By the time you receive this I shall be in the Land o’ Stars and Stripes. 
I hope you never seriously expected I was going to produce the play (Heaven forgive me 
for calling it this!) The Conspirator's Curse. There must be insanity in your family !— 
Yours always, C. 8. Woxr. 

“P.S.—Your several deposits have been gratefully accepted and duly esteemed. 
C. 8S. W.” 

So the bubble had burst. Swindled! Without venturing on a word, I went back 
to the station, and was in time to catch the London train. At Stockport a young gentle- 
man entered the carriage, and noting that he looked particularly miserable, I entered into 
conversation. After a time our gossip veered round to matters theatrical. ‘ I don’t want 
it known,” he said, ‘“* but I have just been victimised by a scoundrel to the tune of £50.” 
“Indeed!” I said; “then you can sympathise with me ”—and I told him my story, not 
revealing the name of the prime mover. When I had finished, he said, “Tell me, who 
was the fellow who robbed you?” “ Professor Wolf, of The Universal Dramatic 
Agency,” I hissed. My vis-a-vis grasped my hand. “ Don’t be down-hearted, sir; he 
has victimised me also!” Then the story leaked out, and I found the Professor's 
modus operandi had been the same to my travelling companion as myself. Together 
we journeyed to Euston, and there over a bottle of wine we drank destruction to the 
presiding genius of The Universal Dramatic Agency. 

I have been young and am old, but as I write these lines I am reminded that, perhaps, 
the death-rate would have much increased had there ever been produced The Couspirator’ s 
Curse—my play.—Witrorp F. Frevp. 


Witn Two P’s.—Barham records an amusing story of King, the actor, who, meeting an 
old friend whose name he could not recollect, took him home to dinner. By way of making 
the discovery, he addressed him in the evening, having previously made several ineffectual 
efforts : “‘ My dear sir, my friend here and myself have had a dispute as to how you spell your 
name ; indeed, we have laid a bottle of wine upon it.” “Oh, with two P’s,” was the answer, 
which left them just as wise as before. 


TERRI-BLE.—Miss M. Tree’s “ Clari” (says Lord Wm. Lennox) was perfection, and this 
reminds me of an anecdote. Daniel Terry, the comedian and friend of Walter Scott, was one 
evening ‘in the green-room of Covent Garden Theatre, when the question of casting this 
popular drama in some anticipated trip to the provinces was discussed. “I suppose,” said 
Terry in his harsh voice, “I must become the tender father and study the part of Rolamo.” 
‘* I hope you will,” responded Harley, who happened to have paid a visit to the rival establish- 
ment, “ for if you are not clari-fied, I know full well that Maria Tree will be terri-fied.” 
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Su Awhward Predicament, 


7 HE stage had always possessed a great fascination for me, and so, with the full 
determination to become an actor, I studied dramatic literature, acting, 
and elocution in right-down earnest. I speedily saw the advantage of 
knowing how to deliver blank and other verse so that people could under- 
stand what I was saying; therefore I took’ lessons, and in course of time 
became a fairly proficient master of declamation and gesture, as the critics 
kindly informed me. And after belonging to amateur clubs innumerable, 
acting and reciting in public for my own amusement, I became an actor 
for the amusement of the people—not for them to laugh at, but with me, 

Perhaps the happiest day of my life was when I saw my name on a real theatre 
bill, a real professional, with real professionals, in all the glory of black type and red 
posters. I had a bill in my room for my own especial admiration and edification. It 
was only a small part in which I made my débéit, though I doubled others in the well- 
known play of Hamlet, with the Prince carefully left in. This is how my name appeared :— 


Bernarpo . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° . Mr. James Duke. 


James Duke ; it’s an inoffensive name enough, isn’t it? A poor thing, perhaps, bat my 
own, as I had no belief in noms de théatre. Don't start; but that name has been a curse 
to me, and has dogged my footsteps, like an unhappy ghost, into every middle-class 
family that it has been my misfortune to lodge with. I could never persuade a landlady, 
a landlady’s daughter, a landlady’s servant, or a landlady's husband to properly pro- 
nounce it, They one and all, with fiendish glee, would insist and persist in calling me 
Mr. Juke. Hours I have spent in trying to instil into their dull craniums that DU K E 
spelt Duke and not Juke. As well tell the leading lady at a theatre that the stage waits; 
they took no heed. Perhaps I was a fool to try, for they almost invariably spoke of 
Tuesday as Chewsday, of the dew as jew, of reduce as reuice,and so on through the 
whole catalogue of words in which similar opportunities for perversion present them- 
selves. If they had called me Dook, as a very few ventured to, F should not have felt so 
bad; but Juke! Pshaw! it grated on my sensitive ear and made me savage. 

Well, to proceed. I gave up all attempts at correcting these ignorant boobies, and 
allowed them to miscall me and mispronounce me in their own gruesome way to their 
heart’s content. But please bear it well in mind, for in the end it proved the turning- 
point in my career, though the means employed were not such as I should have personally 
chosen. I was dreadfully down on my luck; I had been out of an engagement far too 
many weeks, and my limited exchequer and wardrobe were almost exhausted. Things 
theatrical had been in a bad way for a long time, and I was at my last gasp, not knowing 
what in the world to do even to raise a dinner, when, strolling dismally along the Strand, 
I was accosted by a travelling manager whom I had often met. He told me that I was 
the very man he was looking fur. ‘‘Come and have a drink, and I will explain.” We 
adjourned, and he explained. He had taken the Theatre Royal, Clan-Mac-Douse, and he 
wanted me to play lead ?n a round of Shakespeare on half-salary (a mild way of offering 
one a very small screw) and shares. The prospect was not very thrilling; still, it was 
better than nothing at all, as the phrase goes. After discussing the matter with the 
manager, Mr. Shadrach, I consented. He gave me full particulars, my railway fare, a 
full week's half-salary, and a basket of “ props” to take with me, saying that he would 
follow on in a day ortwo. That afternoon I packed up, and wended my way to the 
station to book for the outlandish town in the north of Britain. At Singleby-Sampson 
I was to be joined by other members of the company, to whom Mr. Shadrach had 
telegraphed to apprise them of my coming. I took my seat in the train, and soon settled 
down for a doze, and slept for some considerable time, when I was awakened by the 
clanging of bells and shouting of porters, who, after much difficulty and straining, I 
managed to learn were calling out “Singleby-Sampson! Singleby-Sampson!” ‘Twas 
well. I must look out for my brother-actors, I hastily left the train and walked up and 
down the platform. Plenty of passengers about, but none that looked like actors; so I 
looked into the refreshment bar, and purchased myself a glass of beer and a sandwich. 
Still no signs of anyone waiting for me, and, as the five minutes were up, I returned to 
the compartment, presuming that they had either gone on by an earlier train, or had not 
received the telegram. However, just as the train was starting, two men got into the 
carriage, and scrutinised me very Toute. One looked like a low-down curate, the other 
like a second-rate betting-man—both very coarse, and both clean-shaven. Perhaps these 
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were the men who were to join me. I ventured to speak; I said, “ Mr. Shadrach told 
me—-—” when the man opposite exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, blow me, Bill, if it ain't him! It’s 
all right, Billy, ain't it—eh, Jukes?” I perceptibly writhed ; Jukes, and from an actor 
too! However, I took no notice of the idiosyncracy, and replied, ‘‘ Yes, that is my name; 
I hope you are quite well?” ‘Oh, blow—stow your gab! Mum ’s the word!” declared 
the man who looked likeaturfite, ‘ You ought to be jolly well glad that you've got such a 
lift,” added the other. I was dumbfounded ; these men’s manners! What a set!—booth 
people—barn-stormers, decidedly ; how fearfully vulgar! what language they used ! and 
how abominably rude! I thought. With difficulty I swallowed my spleen, and subsided 
into silence, and watched my unsavoury companions, who commenced whispering to each 
other, every now and then eyeing me askance. Presently one went off to sleep, and the 
other commenced to read—* The Police News”! I, very mystified, tried to understand 
the meaning of their strange injunctions about being ‘“‘mum,” and eventually, puzzling 
over the problem, I also dropped off to sleep. How long I slept it is impossible for me 
to say. I was awakened by the curate-looking young man vigorously shaking me, at the 
same time urging me to “wake up, you blamed idiot! Do you want to be left in the 
lurch?” The carriage door was opened, and, still half asleep, I was pushed out. “I'll 
see after everything,” said the one called Bill, and then he whispered to me, ** Go on, 
Jukes, follow him; don’t mind our being rough ; we'll stick by you.” What in the name 
of all that’s wonderful did it mean? Dazed, and in a semi-trance, I was hurried out of 
the station into a cab, and was driven I knew not whither. I began to remonstrate, 
when I was told to ‘shut up.” I expressed my intention of laying the matter before 
Mr. Shadrach. ‘“Shadrach be blowed! I wish we'd never seen him. I wish we hadn’t 
settled with him.” I sought reliefin my thoughts, and found nothing but doubt and 
everything that was uncertain to perplex me. 

At last the four-wheeler stopped ; we all alighted and entered a grimy-looking house 
in a very grimy street, and were received by a still more grimy old man. ‘“ You've come 
at last, then,” said this loathsome creature, who evidently did not indulge in the luxury of 
a wash very often, “ Yes, we have, and a precious job we've had; it’s your turn now,” 
shrieked Bill, with unnecessary vehemence, as I thought, until I discovered that the old 
man was as deaf as a haddock; in fact, even then he had not heard what Bill had said, 
Before I could ask for an explanation, my railway companions had gone, and I never saw 
them again. The old man locked and double-bolted the front door, led the way into a 
filthy room, and sat down by the fire, after helping himself plentifully to ram from a 
large bottle. He also gave me some, which I thankfully accepted, for 1 was very worn 
out and fatigued. Why I was left there I could not conceive, and began to have serious 
misgivings as to what the end of the adventure would be. I was evidently a prisoner for 
some unknown reason; the windows were all barred, aud partially boarded. I en- 
deavoured to obtain an explanation from the old man, but shouted myself hoarse without 
making the least impression. He swilled so much rum, and became so beastly drunk, 
that I was glad to lie down on the faded couch to think my position over. Who were 
those men? Why was I where I was? Some horrible mistake had been made; I 
must have been taken for somebody else! Ah! the more I thought of this the more 
I was convinced that such was the true solution of my present predicament. Well, I 
could do nothing yet ; I must wait till the morning, when I could review matters calmly, 
unless I could steal away when the old man was asleep. I kept awako nearly the whole 
night through, and when I imagined that there was no chance of the intoxicated mass of 
base humanity waking up, I stole to the front door, and tried the locks and bolts, but 
could move neither; they were all secured by some patent check action. I examined the 
window—there was no chance of escape there ; and there only remained the other door of 
the apartment, that apparently led into a passage. The old man was snoring; I crept, 
glided to the door—it was locked, and I could not find the key anywhere. I searched in 
every possible place, aided by the light of the moon that shone in brightly through a top 
pane of the window, bat was compelled to give up further attempts until I had a more 
accurate knowledge of the bearings of the place. In the morning the first thing that 
greeted my sight was the old man eating a breakfast composed of bloater, dry bread, and 
rum. I shuddered, and turned my eyes round the apartment, when, gazing up above my 
head, I espied a bill on which I could distinctly trace the word Murper! in red letters. 
I 0 off the couch and read it at once, while that rum-tippling old imbecile chuckled 
audibly. Two hundred and fifty pounds reward were offered for the arrest of Jeremiah 
Jukes, who had committed a most atrocious murder. I staggered back and clutched the 
table, as a terrible thought flashed through my brain: Could it be possible that I was 
mistaken for Jeremiah Jukes, this murderer they were advertising for? 

The old man noted my dismay, and for the first time began to speak with a fiendish 
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grin: “He! he! You didn’t know them bills was out, did yon? He! he! You'rea 
valuable person, Jerry Jukes. Bill Barcher and his pal thinks they've done a kind 
action by bringing you here; but they're mistook, that they are.” “Explain yourself! 
What do you mean?” Iscreamed. “ Murder’s a hawful thing, Jerry—hawful, and my con- 
science won't let me rest. It makes me take to drink, and I ‘as bad dreams, so I'm 
agoing to give you up, and collar ‘arf the reward. A ‘underd and twenty-five quid, 
Jerry!” “ Wretch!” I yelled, and made a step towards him. In an instant he covered 
me with a pistol, and I drew back; the odds were too great. It was clear now I was 
believed to be this inhuman monster, Jeremiah Jukes. The men who had escorted me 
were under the impression that they were assisting this man to evade justice and capture, 
and all through my abominable name. I was being guarded by a traitorous old villain, 
who was about to betray his vile trust, and hand over, as he imagined, the culprit Jukes 
into the custody of the police, fur the sake of half the blood-money. I saw at once that 
my only hope of gaining my freedom was by remaining quiet and favouring this notion 
until the officers arrived, when I could explain the error that had been made. The old 
man finished his meal, drank more rum, and went out. I took the opportunity to 

investigate the place, but could find no means of escape. In a quarter of an hour's time 

he returned with the police. I was immediately arrested and handcuffed, notwithstanding 

my remonstrances and struggles, and smal off to the gaol, and slung into a cell like 

a log of wood. It was useless for me to protest; I told them who and what I was, and 

they laughed at me. I desired them to telegraph to Mr. Shadrach, and they told me he 

had been captured that morning. I was as wretched as a mongrel in a muzzle; I was 

utterly powerless, Directly I expressed a desire to communicate with my friends, the 

police went off into paroxysms of laughter. “I was just the same Jerry—always a joking 

and codding,” shouted a policeman. Shades of infamy! a murderer always light-hearted 

and joking! 

Next day I was brought up before the sitting magistrate. I told him that they had 
arrested the wrong man; the inspector silenced me by observing, “ Don't come any of 
them games here,” and I was removed to the cells again, Here a brilliant thought 
struck me; I asked to see a solicitor. My request was granted, After aa hour's 
explanation and recapitulation of my story, the solicitor began to believe that I was 
speaking the truth, but he held out little hope of my getting my liberty until I had 
satisfactorily and beyond question proved myself to be James Duke, play-actor, and not 
Jeremiah Jukes, murderer. I was kept in prison a month, and then a judge was 
amazed, and the jury disgusted—not the right man! Then the court had been ee 
upon, and I was an impostor. However, 1 got off with a caution. In the street I was 
promptly arrested again for stealing my manager Mr.Shadrach’s property. This matter 
was soon explained, and then I learnt from a barrister who the other Mr. Shadrach was. 
He was a “fence” in the East End of London—a receiver of stolen goods, and a pro- 
tector of thieves, vagabonds, and criminals of all sorts, provided he was well paid. His 
proper name was Jacobs, and Shadrach was really only a nickname, and it was my men- 
tioning this alias that at once secured me the perplexing protection of Bill and his 
companion, 

The real man, Jeremiah Jukes, was captured some few days after at Singleby-Sampson, 
having on the memorable day that I was kidnapped been engaged dodging the police, 
and so missed the train. Itis an ill wind that blows nobody good, and the incidents of 
my wrongful arrest and imprisonment soon spread through the country, and I became a 
hero anda martyr. An enterprising manager piloted me as a star in a special drama 
detailing the career of the redoubtable Jukes, the part of the said Jukes being allotted to 
me, and all through the provinces we did the most surprising business, many bein 
turned away nightly for over nine months. We lived like fighting-cocks, but I took 
care to save as much money as possible in order to guard against future contingencies, 
for the bedfellows one becomes acquainted with through poverty are not the most 
savoury or the most agreeable in the world. Later I succeeded in obtaining a very good 
engagement in London, and there is every prospect of my being comfortably fixed 
until I shuffle off this mortal coil, really and truly owing my success to my most 
remarkably awkward predicament, in the description of which there is far more truth 
than appears on the surface.—S. J. Apairn FirzGeravp. 








Os._erce AND Oxstice.—John Kemble (says Gronow) had the honour of giving the 
Prince of Wales some lessons in elocution. According to the vitiated pronunciation of the 
day, the Prince, instead of saying “oblige” would’say “obleege,” upon which Kemble, with 
much disgust depicted upon his countenance, said; “ Sir, may I beseech your Royal Highness 
to open your royal jaws and say ‘oblige’? ”’ 
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Padp Fan's Frolic. 


Harry Tres, 


H, she’s undeniably pretty!” “Good style?” ‘ Well, yes, in a way; not 

exactly what you would call fast, and yet there's a sort of self-sufficiency 

in her manners—you understand me, Lady Margaret?” The speaker is a 

young lady of fashion who prides herself on her cleverness in gauging the 

characters of her friends and acquaintances. The lady under discussion 

was quite new to society, unknown prior to her introduction by her hus- 

band’s sister, Lady Josephine St. Heliers, who was noted for her good} 

nature in bringing out pretty daughters of country fricnds—an eccentric, 

large-hearted woman of means, who could afford, both by her position and 

wealth, to please herself, and sometimes astonish her friends by her newest fancy. 

Her brother Frank, otherwise Lord Almora, had, after a somewhat lengthy trip to 

Norway, come home, announcing to his sister, so suddenly as nearly to take her breath 

away, that he was married—in fact, had been married some little time, having just 

returned from his honeymoon trip; as to where and how he had met his wife he chose 

to be reticent. Lady Jo, as she was familiarly called by her brother—Lady Jo knew 

that unless she were willivg to quarrel, she must accept his word as to his wife's right 

to an introduction to her, and through her to society. Annette, Lady Almora, or 

“sweet Nan,” as her lover-like husband called her, took the sister's heart by storm, as 

she had undoubtedly taken the brother's, and she was launched into the critical and 

frivolous world of her husband’s set. Here she held her own, both by her wit and good 

looks—no easy task, considering how much she had to fuce in the way of envy, hatred, 

malice, and all uncharitableness from disappointed match-making mammas and their 

daughters, for she had caught the big fish so much angled after—and, almost unknown 

as she was, it was an undoubted triumph to have made so many friends and so few 
enemies at the end of a short season. 

“Sweet Nan.” The name suited her well; a more ambitious or high-sounding one 
would scarcely have suited her free and unconventional style or her charming little person. 
Her figure was petite and rounded, her hair formed a crown of old gold. What mattered 
it if her features were not regular? they matched her hair and ways. She was just as 
Nature fashioned her. Il]-nature was out of the question with her; she seemed to be 
so perfectly content and happy in her husband and her amusements, she bubbled over 
with laughter and quaint little remarks on all occasions. Such was Lady Nan. But 
where did she come from? This was a question people asked. At any rate, Lady 
Annette Almora was an accepted fact this season; so one must hope Lady Jo was able 
to explain when asked where her latest “ charm” had been found. 


“Dear Orv Tres.” 


“A box for the ‘Antelope,’ dear? How nice! Is Lady Jo going with us? That’s 
charming.” So said Lady Nan to her good-tempered-looking better-half as she sat 
toasting her toes one chilly afternoon in February. But her face became a shade less 
bright when her husband told her he could not go with them, but would drop in for the 
last act, in time to drive home with them. So it was arranged that he should drive 
Lady Jo and herself to the “ Antelope” and there leave them. ‘ She was so fond of opera- 
bouffe,” she confided to Lady Jo, who laughingly agreed with her that a good laugh and 
some light music were worth all the oratorios and grand opera put together. How 
her eyes sparkled as, with pretty, red lips parted, she listened to the funny sayings of 
the popular artists engaged! What tuneful music, what pretty dresses, and how 
charming the prima donna was in this nearly original opera! How it took her back to 
the few short months she had spent—where, and how? She knew and felt no qualms 
of conscience at having baffled society as to her past life, for, although hardly yet out 
of her “ teens,” she had had a very pleasant and not altogether unexciting past, when two 
years ago she formed one of the chorus of a popular opera-bouffe company, touring 
about England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; good old days of long journeys, queer 
lodgings, dirty dressing-rooms, and girl companions, all eager for as much fun and 
innocent jollity as she had been. Ah, well, a very happy, hard-working, changeable 
life, and she felt none the worse for it, but still all the better for a good marriage and a 
good position. Perhaps she had no right to thrast herself upon society. Was it under 
false colours? No! she was Lady Almora, and her past was her own and her husband's. 
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He knew all about her, so a fig for care or thought of others. And so betwesn watching 
and thinking and laughing, the first act had finished; but as the curtain fell a mad wish 
came into this wilful young person's head to get behind the scenes, for she had noticed 
amongst the chorus an old friend, Mabel Brown, with whom she had lived for some 
months on tour. Once her mind was made up, she determined to find some way of carry- 
ing out her project. Feigning to see some friends in a box a few doors off, she asked Lady 
Jo to excuse her for a few moments while she went to arrange about the fancy dresses’ 
for the coming ball. Lady Jo did not like to demur, and while she was hesitating 
whether to go too, Lady Nan was out of the box; so she again leaned back in her arm- 
chair and waited patiently for her sister-in-law’s return. But as time flew by, and the 
curtain went up for the second act, she concluded Lady Nan had stopped with her 
friends, not wishing to distirb people by coming back to her seat in the middle of a 
scene. In the meantime Lady Nan had found the cloak-room attendant, and was taken 
through a little side door on to the stage, whence she soon reached her friend's dressing- 
room. How her heart beat with fear that her prolongel absence might be noticed! 
The feeling of her old free life was brought back to her vividly by all the surroundings, 
but this was soon forgotten in Mabel’s hug and the many questions and answers passing 
between them, with hurried introductions to other girls, and-—yes, she would just take a 
sip of that deliciously cool-looking brandy-and-soda to wish her friend “luck.” Here 
the old dresser broke in hurriedly with the announcement, “ Beginners!” and that Miss 
L’Estrange was not in the theatre. What was to be done? she was the eighth figure in 
a minuet danced by the dominos. “Oh, lor! she'll just get chucked for this,” says the 
garrulous old dame. “ Poor L’Estrange,” says one girl, “she will pay dearly for her 
picture-gallery jaunt and little dinner after; Barton is sure to sack her, he’s such a 
brute, and dislikes her as it is.” “Poor thing!” says Lady Nan, who felt all the 
excitement of her old life coming over her; “ what does she do—anything particular?” 
** Well,” says May, “you remember the minuet we did in The Maelstrom—just that, and 
nothing more.” “Oh, is that all? I wish,” says Lady Nan, “I wish ” «Oh, what 
fun!” says May. “I know, you wish you were L’Estrange,—well, why not? You are in 
full dress; just pin up your train—there! Now slip this wig on in front of your hair, pop 
on this pink satin domino, pull up the hood ; here’s a mask —why, no one will know who 
you are, and it’s only for the opening scene. You must take your diamond comb off—the 
wig won't go over it, and this necklace—what lovely stones !—or Barton will be coming 
up to you and asking to look at your “ new present” with his usual sneer. Now, quick! 
Here, Dobbs, look after these diamonds; don’t move from the place till we come back,” 
and before Lady Nan could collect her thoughts she was flying down a flight of stairs 
with a lot of other dominos and the curtain rose with Lady Almora dancing a minuet to 
a crowded audience at the “ Antelope.” She managed to get through the dance, with an 
oceasional hint from Mabel, and how she enjoyed it! It was a case of stolen fruit, and 
she was laughing softly to herself, when she glanced quickly at Box 2, and saw—the 
smile faded suddenly from her face, for there was her husband, looking anything but 
pleased, staring moodily at the stage. She wondered whether Frank would be very 
angry when he knew of her escapade. Of course she would tell him, and trust to his 
love and sense of fun to forgive her; but would Lady Jo be as easily appeased? At last 
the dance is done, the encore over; she rushes away and lands breathless in the dressing- 
room, to find Dobbs absent. Mabel is with her, however, and helps her to change and 
arrange the somewhat dishevelled hair. ‘ Dobbs, D-o-obbs!” calls Mabel, getting 
angry at the old lady’s tardiness. At last she arrives, looking flurried and red, with a 
bouquet and note for one of the girls, and Mabel in a huff asks her what she means by 
being away, and to produce the necklace and comb quickly. The old lady crops bouquet 
and note unceremoniously, and rushes over to her bag in the corner of the room, where 
she had put them for safety; a moment afterwards she falls back into a chair, gasping 
out, “Good Lord! they are gone.” 


“Srirrina Times,” 


Consternation reigned at Dobbs’s last words. ‘Gone! Lady Nan’s diamonds, the 
family diamonds, gone! Nonsense; she’s forgotten where she put them. Let us 
search.” “ Yes,” says Nan, in a dazed sort of way, “let us search.” Search they did, 
question and cross-question, suggest and chatter, but all to no effect. Poor old Dobbs 
‘was prostrated at her position; honest old soul, she was to blame for letting them out 
of her sight. Nan could not make a big fuss or open inquiry, because of her false 
position, At any rate, she must get away; every moment she stayed she was getting 
into worse trouble ; so at last, begging those who were in the secret of her little deception 
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to keep it strictly among themselves, she said a hurried good-bye to May, begging her 
friend to do all she coutd in the matter and to come to her house on the morrow and 
report progress ; then she returned to the box, looking somewhat pale and subdued, to 
meet as best she could the questions and conjectures as to her long absence. Her 
husband looked decidedly cross, though of course he would not ask for any explanation 
before others—he had brought with him his host to be introduced to Lady Nan. The 
last act was being played, but few enjoyed the fun less than she did, as she sat with her 
pretty brow puckered up into little frowns and wrinkles of thoughtfulness. She had her 
opera cloak fastened up at the neck, for fear Lady Jo should notice the absence of her 
necklace. At last she could not bear the strain longer, and hastily whispering to her 
husband that her head ached terribly, begged him to take her home at once and ask 
Captain Launceston to escort Lady Jo later on. Her husband saw that something was 
certainly amiss, so, excusing their abrupt departure, he marched off with trembling Lady 
Nan’s hand tucked under his protecting arm. He waited with all the patience he could 
command for her explanation when they reached home, and when he got it, with many 
tearful little expressions of contrition, he was divided between pride at her open con- 
fession and sorrow for her really stupid escapade. He looked rather glum at first, and 
slightly shocked at her want of thought for her position; but, being a thoroughly good 
fellow, and not very old or wise, he just put his arms round her, and ruffled her pretty 
golden head against his immaculate shirt front, and petted and scolded her in one breath 
till she had had her ery, and then sat down to consider the ways and means of keeping 
this awkward contrefemps out of the society papers and from the knowledge of Lady Jo 
in particular--“‘ dear old Jo,” as her irreverent brother called her. On the following 
day Mabel came early. No light had, however, been thrown on the matter after the 
performance, or so little that it hardly counted. By much coaxing and a little bullying 
of old Dobbs, it had come out that, owing to the fluster she was in because of Miss 
L’Estrange’s absence, she was not certain whether she put the diamonds in her bag or 
left them on the dressing-table; she hoped her ladyship would forgive her; she had 
meant to be so careful, and so on. The doorkeeper, a surly old chap, had also been 
questioned, but he declared no one had passed his little window, neglecting, however, to 
add that he had left his post to run over to the corner for a drop of something hot when 
the curtain was up and he was not likely to be missed. What was next to be done 
puzzled the girls considerably. There was no laughing and joking on the subject to-day. 
Lord Almora had started off early to consult a detective, and at the same time keep the 
matter out of the papers. One item of news that Mabel brought was, that Miss 
L’Estrange had never turned up at all; but then, as Mabel remarked, she always was a 
queer and secretive sort of a girl. She was not popular amongst the chorus, and no one 
took the trouble to inquire after her. 
* * * * * 

Captain Launceston was on his way to India. He had called to bid Lord and Lady 
Almora adieu, but Nan’s “‘ not at home” had baulked his good intentions, and he sailed in 
a transport with many of his brother officers, some cheerful, some down-hearted. Among 
the latter was a very young fellow, Lieut. Wheeler by name, who was the butt of the 
mess just now, on account of his button-holing everyone he could, and pouring intow 
sympathetic ears his tale of woe. Alas! poor youth, he had been jilted, sadly jilted, by 
a girl he positively adored. He had been her shadow at. the “ Antelope” for months, and 
his father had threatened him with dire consequences on uccount of the jewellers’ bills 
run up through offerings to the dearest but most fulse of women. Her name was 
L’Estrange, he confided to Captain Launceston; a fine woman, but such a temper; and 
when he had come to her with the news of his departure, she had coolly told him she 
was not broken-hearted and could soon supply his place, What added to his misery, 
poor chap, was that he knew he was cut out by a miserable little Jew. She had told him 
in one of her tantrums that she could marry Mr. Isaue Ben Isaacs any day, and he was all 
over money, and he ended his tale with, ‘She had got heaps of diamonds on the night I saw 
her last—a splendid necklace and a jolly comb thing stuck upon her black hair.” He 
had called as usual at the stage door, and had been told she was not there, or some such 
rubbish, He knew she was cutting him because she thought she had got all she was 
likely to get out of him, but then, who the deuce was ia her domino in the minuet ? 
Oh, well, it was all right for the fellows to chaff; and perhaps he hadn't any pride, and 
couldn’t take a snub properly. Anyway, he had gone to her diggings, and seen her, and 
had it out with her about the old Jew and her diamonds, and she had called him a 
cad, and said she had promised to become Mrs. Isaac Ben Isaacs, and ended by promising 
to send him some of the wedding-cake out to India, and that’s why he felt so jolly 
miserable, and drank such a lot of brandy-and-soda. His confidences were the standing 
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joke of the voyage, but he was rather a bore to some of his friends. Captain Launceston, 
however, listened sympathetically, and then the thing slipped out of his memory until 
their arrival at Bombay, where he received a letter from Lord Almora, saying how sorry 
they were to have missed him the day he called, and in a few words mentioned the !oss 
of the diamonds and what led up to it. He knew he could trast his old friend with this 
family secret, and it was a lucky thing for him that he did, for while the old friend was 
reading, the name of L’Estrange and the loss of the jewels struck him as familiar. “ Of 
course, Wheeler's inamorata was L'Estrange of the ‘ Antelope”; the 17th February was 
the night he squabbled with the Jew’s fiancée and abused her about the diamond comb 
and necklace. By Jove, he must wire Lord Almora at once,” which he did, to the effect 
that they were to await his letter before moving further in the matter. Then he inter- 
viewed the love-lorn swain and got fuller particulars, and wrote to England supplying a 
good clue to the missing property. The detective engaged, who, so far, had not done 
much, immediately went to work to unearth Miss L’Estrange, or rather Mr. and Mrs, 
Isaac Ben Isaacs, and found them spending their honeymoon at Monte Carlo. There, in 
the disguise of a polite old gentleman, he soon managed to scrape acquaintance with the 
old Jew and his stylish-looking wife. They were all staying at the same hotel, and the 
old gentleman gathered quite a lot of information from the polite manager. The old 
gentleman at the first opportunity strolled up to the suite of rooms oceupied by the newly- 
wedded pair. The interview was short, and to two of the party not sweet: it ended in 
a full confession of how Mrs. Isaac Ben Isaacs had got possession of her much-admired 
diamonds. She had returned to the theatre; the doorkeeper was away, and she had 
run upstairs unobserved. She knew she had overstayed her time, and meant to face it 
out, get her property, and clear out; she entered the dressing-room, which was empty, 
saw the Saaecbien on Mabel’s dressing-table, and thought she would try them on. 
She had had no intention of appropriating them, but when looking in the looking-glass 
the temptation to keep them was too strong, and she had hastily wrapped them up and 
departed as unobserved as she had come, and got clear off. Where were the jewels now? 
Oh, that little brute could best tell. His wealth was all in his imagination; he had 
raised enough to bring them abroad in style, and ——. Here Mr. Isaac Ben Isaacs 
spoke up, saying he had spotted the gems, and proposed on the strength of their value ; 
and then finding out how his newly-made wife bad come by them, had thought it safer to 
lend them to a relative for a considerable consideration. Living at Monte Carlo was really 
so very expensive. Oh, of course he knew what risk they ran, but having heard a version 
of Lady Almora’s escapade, he thought matters could be amicably arranged, to avoid 
publicity. And so matters were arranged, to the satisfaction of all concerned; the Jew 
and his charming wife got off without punishment, and Lady Nan got the family jewels 
back. But, as her husband said, they nearly paid dearly for Lady Nan’s Frolic.—Carrix 
Ler Sroyie. 
——— EO —— 


Failing the Prince. 


tie HIE year of grace one thousand eight hundred and eighty marked the 

§) beginning of a new era in the history of Lacebury, a prosperous manu- 

facturing town of Millshire. It was not that the Conscript Fathers, as the 

Lacebury Daily Watcher delighted to call the local Town Council, began a 

wilder career of extravagance; it was not that hetcrodoxy—I am still 

quoting the Watcher—flaunted itself more boldly in the market square, from 

extemporised platforms which on less important occasions formed useful 

auxiliaries in the retailment of fish; it was not, as the Watcher said in its 

witty way of describing a Liberal victory at the parliamentary election, that “chaos had 

befallen.” All these things had doubtless tended to arouse in the citizens of Lacebury 

a keener appreciation of their citizenship. But their importance was lost in that of a 

fiercer struggle by far than that of rate-payers and rate-spenders, of rival preachers and 
of rival politicians. 

It was 1880, in fact, that saw the advent—to Lacebury—-of Beauty with her divine 
mission ; and the birth of Liberty in the collective soul of a large class of dwellers in 
that town of rising fame. To state the case more explicitly, the Lacebury shop-assistants 
learned as by a sudden inspiration that they were men and brothers—an expression 
which, in a poetic way, includes of course the other sex. It dawned upon them at the 
game time that they were a downtrodden people, and that the need a weokly half- 
holiday was eating away the heart of the nation. These vague sentiments speedily 
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found expression, and every hoarding in Lacebury was utilised for the “Appeal of the 
Assistants to their Fellow-creatures.” They entreated sympathy—by P.O.0. or other- 
wise—with their crusade against hard work; and concluded a dignified plea for 
Recreation—in black letters—with two verses of the “Song of the Shirt” —in red. The 
movement grew and flourished. Large numbers of the ‘“ Slaves of Commerce ”—retuil 
branch—as they delighted to call themselves, met nightly at the Mocha Coffee Tavern, 
organised a Half-day Closing League, chose officers, and preached a Crusade,of Freedom. 
The battle was stern and long, but victory at length attended them. Thursday by 
Thursday, as one o'clock drew nigh, eager shop-boys might be seen closing each place of 
business with all-unwonted alacrity, till the old town looked of funeral aspect, and 
strangers stood expectant of the muffled bell and mournful procession that ushered some 
worthy citizen to his last long home. 

Beauty’s advent was not far-distant. One of the earliest development of their 
memorable agitation had been the Shop Assistants’ Cricket Club, whose eleven week by 
week got beaten by some more practised team. But there was a section which looked 
coldly upon athletics, which smoked scented cigarettes, wore velvet coats, cultivated its hair, 
sauntered away the privilege—that is the weekly half-holiday—at the local picture- 
gallery, and, when night came, betook itself to the shilling pit of the Theatre Royal, 
regarding the performance with a critical eye, and discussing the merits thereof with an 
enthusiasm for the ideal in art, tempered with a mild cynicism. 

Now it must be admitted that the athletes were in much greater favour with the 
public at large than were their rivals the esthetes. The one was an organised body. It 
contributed cricket and football matches, lawn tennis, tournaments, and athletic sports 
to the amusements of the townsfolk. Its doings were chronicled in the local press. It 
had an incarnate existence. The esthetic section had done nothing. It had no 
corporate union, consequently it was weak. The situation was fully appreciated by the 
zesthetes, and the difficulty at length boldly attacked. Prominent among the Beauties, as 
their rivals called them, was one Demetrius Higgs; and to Demetrius Higgs came the 
idea of inviting some eight or ten congenial spirits to the Mocha Coffee Tavern, there 
to discuss some scheme for theorganisation of those among their comrades to whom manly 
sports were vulgar frivolity, and who found in Art their all. The meeting took place. 

arious suggestions were discussed and disposed of as impracticable. Pictorial art, in 
the shape of a sketching club, was promptly shown to be an absurdity by a draper’s 
young gentleman, who mude his reputation as a humourist by the single remark that the 
“drawing” ability of the gents present was confined altogether to their weekly salaries, 
Only one gentleman present was musical, and it was held that concertina recitals were 
not in themselves sufficient to establish the reputation of a community for artistic tastes, 
Nor was the idea of a “Shop Assistants’ Literary and Debating Club” received with 
enthusiasm. The meeting, in fact, was on the point of dissolving without having come 
to any decision whatever, when Demetrius Higgs, springing suddenly to his feet, yelled 
at the top of his voice “‘ The Drama,” and, having thus spoken, sat down again, glancing 
around him with an air of utmost exultation. He had struck the right chord. Imme- 
diately every one was asking his neighbour why no one had thought of it before. Then 
they set to work to consider the matter in earnest, and when an hour later the ten shop- 
assistants with artistic tastes betook themselves to their homes they were members every 
one of them of the Lacebury Irving Dramatic Society, of which Demetrius Higgs was 

resident. 
5 The Society did not let grass grow under its feet. Within three weeks of its 
formation things were in train for a public performance, and the play was to be Hamlet. 
The honour of personating the melancholy Dane was ungrudgingly conceded to Demetrius 
Higgs, for did not all the honour belong to him? 

Now Demetrius Higgs was not an ideal “Hamlet.” He was tall, and very thin. He 
had a painfully long neck, fearfully and wonderfully encased in the stiffest of linen. 
His head was singularly round. He was going bald, and he had the queerest little patch 
of whiskers sticking out against each ear. But Higgs was determined to excel. Night 
after night did he work at his part till he was letter perfect; and he contrived to make 
his company work equally hard. It should here be stated that Lacebury was not to be 
the scene of this early initial performance. For various reasons it had been deemed 
inexpedient to show the camp of the Philistines what the Art section could do—at any 
rate for the present. Some twelve miles from Lacebury was a small town called Boyfield. 
It had a town-hall to be hired for a moderate sum. There were no counter attractions. 
Above all, the performers would not be known. At Boyfield accordingly it was decided 
to reveal the newest conception of Shakespeare's tragedy. The town-hall was engaged, 
bills were freely distributed, and tickets placed on sale at the local stationers’, 
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At length the important Thursday on which the performance was to take place arrived, 
and the Thespians betook themselves to the scene of their approaching triumph. The 
train service between Lacebury and Boyfield was not good. There were in fact twelve 
several stations in as many miles, and the solitary express which broke the daily monotony 
of slow trains stopped at eleven of them. In view of this the young Shakesperians 
decided to drive over, and a bus was accordingly engaged. On the way Demetrius Higgs 
sat very still, Every attempt to lure him on to conversation failed. Once only were his 
lips seen to move, and then, bending forwards, Joe Smith, our low comedian, heard faintly 
the words “ Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer-——,” and that was all. But it was 
noticed that the form of a spirit-bottle was plainly marked on the breast of Higgs’s great- 
coat. When the town-hall, Boyfield, was reached, he tucked under his arm the small 
bundle containing his costume, and vanished down one of the darker passages of the 
building. The hour which remained before the curtain was announced to rise was fully 
occupied in dressing ; Watkins, who had been appointed stage-manager on the strength of 
having a second cousin a carpenter at one of the London theatres, keeping the members 
of the company well informed as to the state of the house. When half-past seven 
arrived and the pianist who did duty for an orchestra struck up, the gallery—admission 
threepence--was full ; there were five persons in the second seats, at sixpence a head ; in 
the reserved seats were the bill-sticker's wife and family, the assistants of the two local 
stationers who had scld tickets, and the hall-keeper. 

Everything was ready, and Watkins was just about to give the signal for the curtain 
to be drawn up, when, looking around him, with an expression of dismay, he cried, 
“ Where’s Hamlet?” And Higgs was missing. He had been seen to enter the building 
—the solitary habits he had lately affected had been respected by his friends—and he 
had never been heard of since. A search expedition was promptly organised, and some 
five minutes later Higgs was found. He had betaken himself to a remote and tiny room. 
He was sitting on the floor, his back propping up the wall. He was fondling a large 
black bottle, and weakly babbling thereto, “ And thish Yorick’s shkull, ‘lash p’Yorick.” 
In a word, Higgs was drunk past all hope of recovery. Not a word could be got out of 
him until, spying Brown, our second grave-digger, he hiceupped forth, “ Go, get thee to 
Yaughan, and fetch me a stoup of liquor.” Then, with an idiotic laugh, he slipped to the 
floor. The rest was silence. 

Here indeed was a calamity. It was clearly hopeless to look for anything from Higgs. 
There was no one else to take his place, and the people in the hall were beginning to 
make a fearful row. Watkins, however, proved equal to the oceusion. Stepping boldly 
before the curtain, he explained “that Mr. de Montmorency (that’s what Higgs called 
himself 01 the bill) had been taken extremely ill, and with the kind indulgence of the 
audience he, Watkins, would read Hamlet's lines.” 

Then the play began. Never surely was there such a performance of Hamlet. The 
actors at least knew their lines perfectly, and Watkins read away with the utmost 
confidence. The people in'the gallery shouted and yelled, making the place ring again 
with their hideous catcalls. The people in the body of the hall maintained a solemn 
silence. But they stayed on, even when they had to put up their umbrellas to protect 
themselves from the playfulness of the gods, So the tragedy went on to the bitter 
end, till, considerably after eleven, the curtain fell on the last act. But the troubles of 
the unhappy amateurs were not to end here. They were just preparing to leave the hall’ 
the wretched Higgs sober now, but very, very ill, supported by two friends, when Watkins 
started back affright from the door. “ They're waiting for us,” he whispered hoarsely. 
And so it was. Around the door were gathered the recent occupants of the gallery, eager 
to greet the actors anew. Escape was hopeless. Every movement of the door was hailed 
with a yell of delight. It seemed, indeed, as if the night must be passed in this fashion. 
“ Ophelia” and the “Queen” sat weeping in a corner, and the whole strength of the 
company was shivering in the wind which penetrated every corner of this draughty om 
veginning to see unpleasant visions of angry employers as the prospect of reaching home 
that night grew less and less. Twelve o’clock struck, and the crowd still gathered round 
the door, a solitary policeman standing by, as Watkins reported, enjoying the fun as much 
as any man among them. Suddenly a familiar voice was heard without, crying, “ Don’t 
you fellows think we've given the beggars enough?” “ Why, that’s Jenkinson!” cried 
stage-manager Watkins—‘“ Jenkinson, the president of the Athletes!” 

And Jenkinson it surely was—Jenkinson with some twenty of his comrades. These 
mischievous spirits had led the gods; and they were the moving spirits of the crowd 
outside. Of course the besieged surrendered at discretion, and the victory of the Athletes 
was complete, The story was all over Lacebury next morning, and the once ambitious 
amateurs are now eager to forget that the drama exists.—Henry Georce Hisperrt, 
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Che Bishop and tke Actors. 


N the autumn of 1866 I entered into an engagement with the late Mr. Charles 
King for myself, my wife, and son to perform at the Theatre Royal, Hartle- 
pool, during the coming winter. The season, which was one of unusual 
severity, was not a financial success for the manager, and consequently came 
to a premature close at the termination of the run of the pantomime of 
Cinderella at the end of January, 1867. About this time an advertisement 
appeared in The Era for a singing low comedian and a leading lady. I was 
unfortunate enough to obtain the double engagement for myself and wife. It 
was ut the Theatre Royal, Consett, which had been erected some years previously 
by Messrs. Shepherd and Pescod, and opened by Mr. E. D. Davis's company 
from the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, who after the first fortnight gave itup. I left Hartle- 
pool full of hope, but at the end of the first week my illusions were dispelled, for, although 
business had been fairly good, to use an expression of 1 member of the company, “ the spirit 
forgot to walk forth.” A few weeks passed, the managers got sadly in arrears with the 
company, and, to udd to our griefs, in the month of March another winter set in, the 
snow falling heavily and incessantly for three days and nights, which rendered the streets 
almost impassable and completely shut us up. A week previously I had secured the 
Public Hall at Towlaw, a large colliery and iron-working village ten miles distant, and 
had, in the interim, painted a few scenes and sent them on before. On the morning of 
the third day of the snowstorm I ventured to start with the company of six gentlemen, 
two ladies, and a boy of thirteen. The nearest station was Carrhouse, a terminus, so far 
as passenger traffic was concerned; at that time the line had not been extended by way 
of Benfieldside to Newcastle. We gct over the half-mile through the drifted snow 
and arrived at the miserable shed that did duty fora station, to find that we were the 
only passengers from there except a poor invalid boy whose aunt was vainly endeavouring 
to consign him to the care of the guard, that official declining to let him go unless one 
of the passengers would take charge of him. After many earnest entreaties I consented. 
Time up, and steam up, we took our tickets from the guard, who was also station- 
master, and who looked in astonishment at my wife, who had the effrontery to ask for foot- 
warmers. We proceeded on our journey, and soon arrived at the first station, Cold 
Rowley,—cold indeed on that bitter morning. We took upa few passengers, some of 
whom entered our carriage; we soon learned that they were servants of Dr. Baring, the 
Bishop of Durham, who had on the previous day consecrated a new church at Cold Rowle 
and was journeying to Stanhope to re-open the newly restored church on the following 
day. On our arrival at the Burn Hill junction, where a mineral line to Crowleyside 
joined the main line from Auckland to Carrbouse, we were informed by the station- 
master that the snow had drifted deeply in the cuttings on the moor, and that we should 
be compelled to wait there until they gct another engine ready to enable the train to cut 
its way. The second engine being ready, we made another start, crawling slowly on till 
we entered a cutting about two miles from Dan’s Castle, when we were brought to a 
stand. The drivers backed the train a short distance, and then made a dash, but the snow 
was too much for them. One engine, the van, a goods truck, and two carriages left the 
metals, and there were no appliances for lifting them on tothe iron way again. The 
guard, on informing the bishop of the disaster, was asked what distance it was to the 
nearest dwelling. We had just passed a platelayer’s cottage, to which we returned 
and held a council of ways and means. One suggested that a horse and some conveyance 
should be sent for to the nearest farm, to convey the reverend prelate to Wolsingham, 
five miles distant, from whence he might possibly get to Stanhope. I ventured to 
express a doubt about the possibility of anything on wheels getting through or over such 
snow-wreaths as we saw about us. What was to be done? His lordship couldn't stay 
there all night, and there was not sufficient food in this lonesome cottage to serve for a 
meal for half of us. However, his lordship was more cheerful and hopeful than most 
of those around him, and seemed more concerned about the poor invalid boy than about 
himself. The question of the hour naturally was, how to get out of this dilemma. The 
learned doctor seemed to enjoy the novelty of the situation, and accepted the inevitable 
with philosophic composure. On learning who ani what we were, he made many 
inquiries. Had any of us ever performed in a London theatre? Yes, my wife, when a 
child of eight years, acted with the elder Kean at Drury Lane. What did she play? 
The “Duke of York” in Richard the Third, and other parts. At what date would that 
be? About 1820. Were her parents in the same profession at thetime? Yes, her mother 
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(Mrs, Fawcett) and her aunts (Mrs, Orger and Mrs. Hughes) were at Drury Lane at the 
time. After some time I went outside to take a look at the dreary prospect before us. 
Sauntering round the cottage, and into a shed, or workshop—a kind of blacksmith and 
joiner'’s shop combined—I perceived a quantity of timber and other material, and the idea 
struck me thut a sledge or snow-plough might be constructed that would be more 
manageable than a whecled vehicle, I suggested the idea, which was immediately adopted. 
The sledge was in the form of the letter V, the planks being placed edgeways up, and 
boards nuiled on them to placea seat upon. On this rude chariot the bishop was dragged 
five miles through drifted snow. He was, I learned, once upset, but escaped unhurt. 

I resolved to walk to Towlaw, and take with me my own boy and the poor little invalid, 
who was within a mile or two of his home. The snow was still falling, and the biting 
east wind blowing it in every direction. We were warned to keep to the railway line or 
we should be lost. We did so, except where the snow had drifted and completely filled 
the arches of a bridge, and then we climbed the bank of the cutting and clambered over 
the fence, returning to the line as soon as possible. I kept the poor boy under my Inver- 
ness cape, and on the lee side of me, and my own boy on tke wind side, till we reached 
Dan's Castle, where I delivered my charge into the hands of his parents. I have never 
seon or heard of him since, I arrived at my destination with my son, and was received 
with kindness, and the rest of our company came the day following. During the fortnight 
of our stay there most of us got engagements and never met again. 

Some ten years after this event I was engaged as resident artist at the Tyne Theatre, 
then under the management of Mr. George Stanley. The season, as usual, terminated 
with the Race Week, the last week in June (1876). As I had nearly three months to get 
over before my next engagement, I resolved to go on a photographic tour up the North 
Tyne, and wrote to ask Hugh Taylor, Esq., for permission to photograph Chipchase Castle. 
He cheerfully consented, and hoped I should be able to stay a few days. I remained in 
the neighbourhood just eight weeks; during my stay I received an invitation from the 
ancient village of Simonburn, on the opposite side of the Tyne from Chipchase. It was 
to photograph the interior and exterior of the quaint little church that had been restored, 
ak was about to be re-opened, After securing several negatives, I was preparing to 
return, when a messenger came with an invitation for myself and wife to the opening 
ceremony, and the luncheon in the school—quite a grand affair, attended by some 
hundreds of ladies and gentlemen from miles around. I accepted rather reluctantly, as 
neither of us was in a fitting garb to mingle with these gentry, nor did we wish to make 
ourselves conspicuous, Knowing that a bishop was there to perform the ceremony, I 
mentioned to one of his servants that I was once in a snowed-up train with a bishop. He 
seemed greatly surprised at the remark, and replied—“ Why you are the actor who helped 
to make the sledge! I have no doubt his Grace will amuse his friends with the anecdote 
to-day; it is his favourite joke, I have heard him relate it a hundred times!" “ But it 
was not this bishop that I met in the snowstorm,” I replied; “it must have been Dr. 
Villiers ; it's more than ten years ago.” “It was thissame Bishop Baring; he came to the 
see November 6th, 1861, nearly sixteen years ago.” 

I think he must have communicated the fact of my presence to his master, which 
would account for the request that we would stay for the lunch in the school, and for the 
right reverend prelate’s recognition of us. He paid mea flattering compliment for the 
service rendered in the snowstorm, and introduced my wife to some lady friends, who 
seemed greatly interested in the story, which he related with a spice of rich humour, 
graphically describing the perilous journey on the sledge to Wolsingham, where he arrived 
without broken bones, He also told them that the lady in question had acted with the 
elder Kean at Drury Lane, but I doubt if some of them had ever heard of Kean before. 
On the 5th of December in the following year he resigued the bishopric on account of 
failing health, and in the latter part of 1879 he died at his residence near London, 

Joun Lomax. 


Wuewn Jenny Lind was in Edinburgh in the year 1865, she was one day purchasing some 
songs at a music-seller’s in Princes Street. The attendant who served her, a young man, not 
knowing who stood before him, asked if she had yet been to hear the great “Jenny Lind.” 
The question being answered in the affirmative, and he in turn being asked by the stranger 
if he had heard the “ Swedish Nightingale,” he replied that, much though he desired to hear 
her, the very high price of the tickets was far beyond his slender income. Jenny Lind then 
asked him to play the accompaniment to the song which she held in her hand. Quite un- 
conscious of everything but the sweet notes which poured forth from the stranger’s throat, the 
young man played on. At the close, the singer turned round, bade him adieu, and with the 
words, “ Now you have heard Jenny Lind,” walked out of the shop without waiting for a 
word of thanks from the astonished youth. 
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“Honest Fo Miller.” 


PART of the buildings of King’s College Hospital stands on ground which 
up to about the year 1850 was one of the burial-places belonging to the 
parish. It was about the third ofan acre in extent, and called the “ Green 
Ground.” From a reportof a parochial committee in 1848 we learn that 
upwards of 5,500 bodies had been interred within it in the previous quarter 
of a century. The scenes witnessed here wore of the most offensive charac- 
ter. It was the custom to bury the poor in a vault underneath the paupers’ 
promenade, which was flagged over—trap-doors covered the entrance to the 
vault. The bodies were buried in slight deal }-in. stuff coffins ; these were 

soon destroyed. ‘They were packed one upon the other. The superincumbent weight, 
aided by the putrefactive process, had disarranged several of the bodies. In replacing 
one of the coffins three guineas fell from it, supposed to have been hidden there by a man 
who had had no opportunity of removing them. 

Among other lesser celebrities, Joe Miller, the author of the Jest Book which bears 
his name, was interred here August 15, 1738. A monument was erected to his memory, 
with an inscription said to be by Stephen Duck, who began life as a thresher, but after- 
wards entered the Church, and wrote some poems which incurred the satire of Dean 
Swift. This monument, having become decayed and almost illegible, was renewed in 
1816. The inscription ran as follows :— 


Here lye the remains of Honest Jo M1Lver, who was 
A Tender Husband, a Sincere Friend, a Facetious Companion, and an Excellent Comedian. 


He departed this life the 15th day of August, 1738, aged 54 years, 


If humour, wit, and honesty could save 
The humorous, witty, honest from the grave, 
This grave had not so soon this tenant found, 
Whom honesty and wit and humour crown’d : 
Could but esteem and love preserve our health, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of death, 
The stroke of death on him had later fell, 
Whom all mankind esteemed and lov’d so well.—S. Duck. 
From respect to social worth, mirthful qualities and histrionic excellence, commemorated 
by poetic talent in humble life, the above inscription, which time had nearly obliterated, has 


been preserved and transferred to this stone by order of Mr. James Duck, Churchwarden 
A.D. 1816. 


Of Joe Miller little is known except what may be gathered from his tombstone 
He was famous in his day as an actor for his excellent personations of some of the 
characters in the comedies of Congreve, and as a gleaner and compiler of other men's 
witticisms he has enjoyed a reputation for wit and humour which in all probability he 
never deserved. Allifone’s “Dictionary of Authors” tells us that his Jest Book was 
originally published in 1739 as the compilation of his friend Elijah Jenkins, but the 
real editor (and author, as it is asserted) was John Motley, the author of a “ Life of 
Peter the Great.” The book itself appears to have guined a ‘sudden celebrity, three 
separate editions of it having appeared in 1739, seven editions being disposed of in as 
many years. Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his “ Hand-book of London,” published in 
1850, speaks of Joe Miller’s headstone as standing in the old burying-ground half con- 
cealed in summer by a clump of sunflowers, and draws the special attention of his readers 
to the “ Grange” public-house, with its old and picturesque inn-yard. But the progress 
of modern improvements removed them in 1853, and its site is now covered by a part of 
the Hespital. 

In one of the many public-houses which abounded in Clare Market, Hogarth in the 
days of his apprenticeship was a frequent boon companion of Joe Miller. Chiswick 
claims to be the burial-place of Joe. He was tor many years an inhabitant of Strand- 


on-the-Green, where he died at his own house, according to the Craftsman, August 19, 
1738, 


“So, you are studying for the stage, my dear?” “Oh, yes. I have been working for 
several months,” “ I suppose it is very hard work?” “ Indeed it is. You have no idea how 
tiresome it becomes to sit at a dressmaker’s all day long, having one new costume fitted on 
after another.” 
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Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1888, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1889. 


Apams, Miss Caroline, Actress, November 28. 

Axzery, James, Dramatic Author, August 16. 

Axtan, Mrs, Emily, wife of Oswald Allan, August 24, 

Anato, Madame Marie, wife of Signor Nicolini, Operatic Vocalist, January —. 

Arpan, Monsieur, Musical Conductor, aged 63, Apvil 9. 

Armstrono, William (William D’Alvini), the “Jap of Japs,” aged 42, July 3. 

Avoter, Mons. Emile, French Dramatist, aged 69, October 25, 

Barentyne, James (otherwise Valentine), Wire-walker and Juggler, September 5. 
Bat, James, proprietor of Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn, June 9. 

Barnes, Sydney, Comic Vocalist, June 16. 

Barry, Charles Whittle, Actor, January 28. 

Batuvurst, Charles Bradsworth, Music Hall Artist, aged 43, Nov. 30. 

Baumoartner, Fraiilein Bertha, Wild Beast Tamer, killed by a tiger in Bohemia, Dee, 8, 
Bennett, Charles H., Musical Director, aged 36, May —. 

Benson, Chris, Comic Vocalist, aged 39, August 14. 
,Bertranp, Mrs. Kate Emma, wife of A. Bertrand, Ballet Master, aged 33, March 3. 
Beverrer, William Roxby, Scenic Artist, aged 79, May #). 

Bicxervrike, A. W., Pianist, aged 39, July 6. 

Bieny, George, Property Master, Prince of Wales’ Theatre, February 5. 

Bisnop, Charles E., Actor, October 8. 

Bisnor, Washington Irving, Thought-Reader, May 13. 

Briancuarp, Edward Litt Leman, Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist, aged 68, Sept. 4. 
Brionpiy, Mrs. Charlotte Lawrence, wife of Chevalier Blondin, December 15. 

Brytue, Stephen, Musical Director, Prince of Wales’, Birmingham, January —. 
Boorn, Miss Rosalie Ann, sister of Edwin Booth, Tragedian, aged 65, January 15. 
Bown, William Paul, American Vocalist and Comedian, aged 35, July 29. 

Braptey, E. Campbell, March —. 

Bray, Alice, Actress, wife of Charles Fanshawe Everest, May —. 

Briveman, John V., Foreign Editor of Musical World and Libretiist, aged 69, Sept. 30. 
Broox, Thomas Graven Hodgkinson, Actor, aged 36, July 8. 

Brooxe, C., Scenic Artist to Canterbury and Paragon Halls, Nov —. 

Bryant, George, Marionette Proprietor, November 16. 

Burns, J. C,, American Singer and Dancer, May 22. 

Byron, Mrs. E M., Actress, widow of H. J. Byron, Dramatist, aged 40, September —, 
Carrot, Frederick, Novelty Traveller, aged 67, April 28. 

Carrott, William B., American Circus Performer, aged 74, July 14. 

Caturrwoon, Mrs. Caroline, widow of the late Professor Catherwood, May 9. 
Cazauran, Augustus R., American Dramatist, January 27. 

Cuapwicx, ——, formerly English Clown at Franconi’s Circuses, aged 48, July 26. 
Cuartton, Nathaniel Daniel (Nat. Chariton), Equestrian Clown, June 25. 

Cuavannes, Monsieur Eugéne, Secretary of The Variétés, Paris, aged 60, October —. 
Currey, J. W., Song Writer, January 9. 

Curster, Mrs. Marie (Mrs. Maitland), Music-hall Artist, wife of Alf. Chester, June 16, 
Cuupcey, Mrs., wife of Sydney Chidley, American Scenic Artist, July 13. 

Cuoirer, Monsieur Adolphe, French Dramatist, aged 67, January —. 

Cranks, A., Theatrical Manager, August 12. 

Cray, Frederick, Musical Composer, aged 50, November —. 

Currorp, Mrs. Elizabeth (Miss M’Ginty), Actress and Ballet Mistress, February 26. 
Coxxno, Miss Florrie, Male Impersonator, aged 18, July 11. 

Cotuins, William Wilkie, Dramatist and Novelist, aged 65, September 23. 

Conran, John, late of Adiiral’s Band, Portsmouth, aged 58, December 2. 

Cooxe, H. Michael Angelo Gratton, Oboe Player, 1st student of R.A.M. London, Sept. —. 
Coorrr, George A., late proprietor of “The Diorama of London and Ireland,” October 2. 
Corker, Norman, Actor, aged 20, May 14. 

Cox, Charles B., Proprietor Palace of Varieties, Nottingham, aged 48, February —. 
Coy x, 8., father of Frank Coyle and Nellie Drew, April 1. 

Crace, Mrs. (Miss Alice Daly), wife of J. W. Cragg, Acrobat, June 3. 
Crontn-Suytue, Comic Vocalist and Author, aged 29, June 2. 

Crowne, Charles S., Part Proprietor of Canterbury and Paragon Music-halls, Nov, -—— 
Crowe, George, son of Eyre Evans Crowe, deceased, aged 47, October 6. 

Cutten, Rose, Actress, wife of Albert Tuck, December 7. 

Datzas, Mrs, Isabelle (Miss Glyn), Actress, widow of E. S, Dallas, aged 66, May 11, 
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D’Avtray, Thomas, Gymnast, aged 59, November 30, 

Darr, Robert, American Actor, January 9. 

Damata, Monsieur Jacques, Parisian Actor, aged 40, August 18.* 

Davis, William G., American Acting Manager, aged 45, January —. 

Detannoy, Monsieur, French Actor, aged 71, December 29. 

Detevante, Frederick, Musical Director, Madame Tussaud’s, August —. 

Dr Mursxa, Madame Iima, Operatic Vocalist, aged 53, January —. 

De Nasac, Comte Emile, French Dramatist, aged 60, April - . 

Dewnon, T. J., Business Manager of Dufi’s (American) Opera Company, aged 28, June 28. 
Ditton, James, actor, July 1. 

Dotaro, Madame Selina, Opera Bouffe Vocalist, January 23. 

Dowron, Harry, Comic Vocalist, aged 29, August 1, 

Durr, John A., American Actor, April —. 

Durrry, Thomas, Violinist, aged 45, April 1. 

Duncan, Miss Emily, Actress, July —. 

Duprat, Monsieur Hippolyte, Operatic Composer, aged 64, May —. 

Du Vat, Charles, Monologue Entertainer, February 23. 

Dwicut, Miss Christine, Music-hall Vocalist, March 4. 

Dwicut, Henry Charles, late proprietor of Dwight’s Maryland Minstrels, aged 60, Feb. —. 
Eaves, George, proprietor of Queen’s Varieties, Ashton-under-Lyme, July 27. 

Epmunps, Mrs. Lydia, wife of C. Edmunds, Stage Manager, Princes T., Bristol, Sept. 12. 
Ex.uiott, John H., manager Tyne Concert Hall, Newcastle, aged 34, February 10. 
Exuiorr, Thomas, formerly agent for Matthews Brothers’ C.C.C. Minstrels, July 12. 
Emnte, Robert, Clown in Pléze’s Cireus, October 28. 

Errixcton, Bertha, of the Gaiety Company touring in America, March 23. 

Everart, E., Deputy-Manager of Brighton Aquarium, January 1. 

Farniz, Henry Brougham, Dramatic Author und Journalist, September 22. 

Farre.t, Miss Nellie, Irish serio-comic Vocalist, February 6. 

Featuerstone, Mrs.S., mother of R. and E. Featherstone, Music-hall proys., 78, April —. 
Fesrey, Miss Clara, Acrobat, through falling from a trapéze, June 9. 

Feerery, Michael, aged 49, August 28. 

Feeney, Patrick, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, aged 38, May 13. 

Fippes, Mrs. Harriet Catherine, formerly Miss H. Cause, aged 77, February 18. 

Frevp, Henry, of the Girards, January 16. 

Fusney, Mrs. Martha, mother of Professor James Finney, Champion Swimmer, April 9, 
Fisner, Walter David, Comedian, son of the late David Fisher, aged 44, May 26, 

Fisxe, Mrs. Mary H., American Dramatist and Journalist, February 4. 

Firzerraxp, Richard, American Theatrical Agent, June —. 

Frywyx, J. D., professionally known as John Phelton, junr., Comedian, aged 40, Mar, 17, 
Forvg, Emmie (Mrs. Ryleston), Actress, wife of Edward A. Ryleston, May 27. 

Francis, Miss Emma, sister of A. Francis, Circus Proprietor, aged 15, March 2. 

Frear, “ Billy,” American Minstrel, December 28. 

Garpiner, John, son of C. Gardiner, prop. of Star Theatre, Stockton, aged 24, Aug. 27. 
Gavupin, Thomas, aged 78, June 10. 

Geary, Samuel, aged 46, May 25. 

Grocueaan, J. B., Music-hall Manager and Song Writer, January —. 

Grocuecan, Mrs., widow of J. B. Geoghegan, formerly of Victoria M. H., Bolton, June 4, 
Gitzert, John, American Comedian, aged 79, June 14. 

Goopatt, M. A., wife of Maltheus Goodall (professionally known as Walter White), Mar. 26. 
Gootp, William, eldest son of James Goold, prop. of Theatre Royal, Paisley, May 27. 
Gorin, G. T. (Letine), of the Letine troupe, murdered by Nathaniel Currah, 36, June 21, 
Govrtay, Miss Minnie, Actress, May 26. 

Govey, Alfred (professionally known as Raymond), Actor, aged 67, May 13. 

Granam, Malcolm Harry, Actor, aged 24, May 12. 

Greenr, Miss Emma Marie, known as Miss de Brabam, Actress, April 9. 

Grey, Miss Elise, Actress, aged 32, March 10. 

Gune’L, Josef, Musical Composer and Conductor, aged 78, February —. 

Gwynne, Jennie, Actress, wife of Arthur Rodney, August 20. 

Hatten, Mrs. (Enid Hart), American Actress, wife of Fred Hallen, aged 32, April 7. 
Haiiwewt-Paitiipps, James Orchard, F.R.S., Shakespearian Annotator, aged 68, Dec. 3. 
Hannerorp, Mr. and Mrs., Circus Artists, March 13. 

Harpensere, I’rank, American Actor, aged 59, February 28. 

Harrison, Mrs. E. C., widow of Wm. Harrison, Voc., T. R., Haymarket, Jan. 5. 
Harrison, E. T., Cireus Architect, aged 70, March 1. 

Harvey, W. H., Clown, aged 56, August 9. 
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Hastixas, Alice, American Actress, wife of Roland Reed, aged 32, Dee. 1. 

Hawtey, F., librarian of Shakespeare Memorial Library, Stratford-on-Avon, 62, Mar. 13. 
Haves, Blanche (Mrs. Fred. Rutt), Actress, wife of Fred. R. Rutt, aged 38, June 1. 
Heap, Charles, proprietor of the Grand Theatre, Islington, aged 61, May 26. 
Henoter, F. C., eldest son of the late Charles Hengler, Circus Prop., aged 34, May 7. 
Hines, William, American Clog Dancer, aged 22, January 9. 

Hirscuretp, Guido, Honorary Manager, Whitehaven Theatre, February 10. 

Homes, W. M., father of Professor Alfred Miles Holmes, Illusionist, aged 72, Dec. 11. 
Hopxiys, Albert (Ala), gymnast, aged 35, August 24. 

Horton, J. W., librarian Guildhall School of Music, aged 49, September 19. 
Hvupsairu, William Henry, Chairman Phenix Music Hall, Dover, May —. 

Houerrer, Franz, Musical Critic, aged 43, January 20. 

Hunpon, Mrs. (Miss Clara Goldsby Wilton), American Actress, w. of T. J. Hundon, Jan. —. 
Hunt, Mrs. Eliza, mother of Mr. Horace Livermore of the Livermore Minstrels, Jan, 2. 
Incu, William, Pianist, aged 44, December 11. 

Instonr, Mrs. Anne, wife of Thos. Instone, ra Correspondent, West Bromwich, Sept. 9. 
Izox, Ada (Eaton), November 28. 

Jerrerye, William, proprietor of People’s Hall, Oldham, aged 60, March 29. 

Jerome, Mrs. (Miss Ella Jerome) Vaudeville Artist, wife of Chas. Jerome, 35, May 7. 
Jesseman, Miss Caroline, daughter of James Jesseman, Comedian, December 29. 
Jones, Francis, Scenic Artist, December 22. 

Jongs, Richard William Cattlin (Turtle Jones), Pantomimist, aged 49, June 23. 
Keats, Thos., Vocalist, father of Mesdames Egan and Bishop, aged 92, February 12. 
Kemp, Isaac, proprietor of Phenix Music-hall, Dover, August 29. 

Kitrack, Frank, late Acting Manager Theatre Royal, Plymouth, aged 51, March 29. 
Kina, Gerard James, Comedian, aged 53, October 16. 

Knorr, W. Frederick, aged 35, February 17. 

Know es, Christopher W., Actor, aged 56, June 22. 

Keremaser, Herr Frangott, Circus Director, aged 55, March 27. 

Lanouss, Charles, American Aéronaut, September 24. 

Lancaster, William, stepson of Mrs. John Lancaster (Miss Wallis), August —. 
Lanovors, Mons, (Fréville), Parisian Actor, aged 65, October —. 

Lava, Sefior Charles, Pantomimist, aged 56, May 16. 

Lawrence, Mrs. (Miss Mary Campbell), wife of Arthur Lawrence, April 18, 

Lecrere, Mrs., Actress, aged 77, June 28. 

Ler, Albert, late of Bell’s Minstrels, December 27. 

Letanp, Mrs. Rosa M. (Mrs. Rosa St. Clair), Actress, formerly Manageress, March 10. 
Lannox, Assistant Aéronaut, killed during a descent, July 16. 

Linprotn, Walter, Actor, aged 27, November 8. 

Lioyp, Charles, formerly advance agent for P. T. Barnum, August 15. 

Luoyp, Horatio F., Comedian, November 28. 

Lomax, Dick, Comedian, aged 36, May 8. 

Lonspatr, Miss Ada, Variety Artist, aged 16, October 29. 

Losxpy, Mrs. Elizabeth, mother of Miss Constance Loseby, aged 69, December 18. 
Lowrey, Mrs. Annie, wife of D. Lowrey, of Star Music Hall, Dublin, aged 24, Aug. 31. 
Lowney, Dan., sen., proprietor of Star Music Hall, Dublin. aged 66, July 3. 

Lussy, Mrs., wife of Wm. Lusby, proprietor of Foresters’ Music Hall, September 25. 
Marxuam, Agnes (Mrs, Liddell), Actress, wife of John Liddell, March 3. 

M’Cvuttocn, Andrew (Albert Macolla), Violinist, July 29. 

M’Downatp, James, Comedian and formerly Theatrical Lessee, aged 60, January 25. 
M'Innzs, Donald, proprietor of the Museum Concert Hall, Birmingham, July 30. 
M'Laney, Neil, Actor, drowned while bathing, June 9. 

M’Manns, Charles A., American Actor, aged 59, December 11. 

M’ Rag, Mrs. Anne Buchanan, mother of Stewart M’ Rae, aged 61, March 8. 
Macponacp, Miss Emily, of the Empire Theatre, aged 19, June 6. 

Macxayer, W. Payson, Actor, eldest son of Steele Mackaye, aged 21, January 22. 
Mactaaan, jun., Tom, Vocalist and Pianist, March 1. 

Macteop, Alexander Burgess, Acting Manager T. R., Inverness, aged 22, March 26. 
Masvrinnis, Daniel J., American Actor, aged 55, March 18. 

Manion, Charles, American Vaudeville Artist, aged 23, June —. 

Marsuatt, Frank, of the Cambrian Theatre, aged 34, May 24. 

Manrsnatt, Julian J., Actor, aged 27, July —. 

Manrsuaxt, Mrs. Margaret, wife of James Marshall, aged 43, November 4. 

Manson, Frederick C., Negro Minstrel, aged 21, May 7. 

Martin, Miss M., sister of E. Martin, prop. of Sherbourne Pal., Birmingham, Nov. 24. 
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Mason, Thos. Monk, Entreprenneur, Musician, and Aéronaut, aged 86, September —. 
Martruews, Cornelius, American Dramatist, aged 71, March 25. 

Marruews, John Thomas (Tom), Clown, aged 83, March 4. 

Mautner, Herr Eduard, Austrian Dramatist, aged 64, July 1. 

Meap, Thomas, Actor, aged 69, February 17. 

Metsourne, Mrs. (Mdlle. Nina Anato), wife of Walter Melbourne, January 23. 
Mettor, Henry, of the Brothers Mellor, “ Tyrolese Artistes,” aged #2, Septembor 27. 
Mérra, Olivier, Composer and Musica! Conductor, aged 58, October 22. 

M‘Gurynzss. Jack (John D. Cowie), Irish Comedian, aged 30, July 9. 

Mitts, A. W. (M’Curdy), Music Hall Artist, aged 22, July 29. 

Mutts, R. J., Chairman Pheenix Music Hall, Dover, aged 46, January 22. 

Mownacuan, George, Music Hall Artist, February —. 

Mowx, William, Organist and Composer of Church Music, March 1. 

Moon, William H., husband of Miss Kate Lawler, aged 27, April 18. 

Morera, Mrs, (Miss Emma Marden), Vaudeville Artist, wife of Wm. Morella, Jan. — 
Morritt, Mrs, Ada (late of Walton Family), September 4. 

Moncx, Mdme, de (C. Patti), Vocalist, wife of E. de Munck, Violoncellist, 49, Jan. 27. 
Murray, Gaston (Garstin Parker Wilson), Actor, aged 63, August 8. 

Muraay, John, American Actor, aged 70, April 4. 

Myers, Mrs. Cecilia Dora, wife of William Myers, Actor, April 5. 

Neate, Lille Dillon, Gymnast, aged 4, October 13. 

Nickerson, Mrs. Emily H., American Actress, July —. 

Norris, Percy, Actor, June 20. 

Onigs, Mariano, Director of Conservatoire, Barcelona, aged 79, December —. 
O’Coxnor, John, Oil-painter and Scenic Artist, aged 57, May 23. 

Oxrumann, Hermann Adolph Theodore, Tenor Vocalist, aged 48, February 1. 
O’Grapy, Mrs. (Miss H. Daly), Actress, wife of F. O'Grady, accidentally, 33, Feb. 25. 
Onzaro, Elise, gymnast, wife of Harry Biddle (Lambourn), April 13. 

Osnornr, James, aged 51, August 18. 

Parxz, Ira, American Marksman, aged 53, September 10. 

Patmer, Alexr. Yankee Comic Vocalist, aged 74, December 1. 

Parxer, Charles, American Actor and Dancer, May —. 

Pans, J. C., Leader of Transfield’s Circus, aged 30, December 21. 

Passmore, Alfred, father of Mr. Charles Majilton, October 

Passmore, James, father of Brothers Passmore, Music Hull Artists, February 26. 
Patrersow, John, Cireus Clown, May 31. 

Parne, Willie, Professional Skater, aged 23, March 26. 

Paxna, William, Music Hall Singer, aged 38, January 2. 

Perrine, James Ernest, Oratorio Singer, aged 66, January 12. 

Poors, John, aged 71, April 24. 

Préver, Monsr. Jules, Parisian Theatrical Journalist, September 13. 

Price, Mrs. Annie, Fat Woman of Forepaugh’s Circus, New York, aged 47, November —. 
Pryce, Miss Catharine Gompertz (Miss Kitty Turner), aged 15, Actress, June 11. 
Puzz1, Madame Giacinta, Vocalist, widow of Sigitor Puzzi(Horn Player), aged 81, Aug. —. 
Pyrat, Monsieur Félix, Dramatist and Vocalist, aged 79, August —. 

Pyne, Miss Kena, Music Hall Voealist, November 9. 

Ramza, Frank W., Minstrel Comedian, October 2. 

Rexp, Charles, Assistant Stage Manager, April 7. 

Resp, William, Musician, aged 46, April 1. 

Ricuarpson, John, Cornet Player, aged 34, September 24. 

Rivers, ——, father of Alf Rivers, October 23. 

Rivers, R., Advance Agent, Rosina Vokes Company, aged 22, January 25. 
Rosertson, Marie (Mrs. Owen), Actress, wife of Fred. Owen, aged 26, May 20. 
Rozertson, Sir William Tindal, cousin of Mrs. Kendal, October 6. 

Rostnson, Harry (Harry W. Bishop), American Minstrel Manager, aged 55, May —. 
Rostson, Raisbeck Welford, aged 42, May 25. 

Rocers, Charles 8., American Actor, December 17. 

Rocers, Edmund, Era Correspondent at Penzance, aged 33, April 19. 

Rocers, Harry, Musician, late of Savoy Theatre, aged 40, January 6. 

Roorrson, Tom W., aged 53, June 4. 

Roogrson, Mrs, Whit (Edith Sandford), Equestrian Actress, uged 52, July 6. 

Romer, Frank, Musical Composer, July 2. 

Rooney, James C., Vaudeville Artist, aged 33, April 29. 

Rosa, Carl (Carl August Nicholas Rosa), Op. Man, and Conductor, aged 47, April 30. 
Rowe, George Fawcett, Dramatist and Actor, September 4. 
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Roystoy, Thomas, Actor, aged 19, April 22. 
Ryper, Emma (Mrs. E. Price), Actress, wite of Edward Price, February 17. 

Sancer, Mrs., widow of Alf. Sanger, late of Olympic and T. R., Brighton, 69, Oct. 21. 
SanceEr, John, Cireus Proprietor, aged 70, August 22. 

Sarcent, Mrs., mother of John Sargent, August 11. 

Saroni (Wm. Fred. Short), Musical Clown, aged 38, December 29. 

Savitte, Mrs., formerly Mngess. of T. R., Nottingham, widow of J. F, Saville, 77, Mar. 31. 
Scuuttz, William H., American Actor, August 12. 

Serte, T. J., Dramatist and Actor, formerly Acting Manager to Macready, 90, March —. 
Sippig, 8. B., Music Hall proprietor, March —. 

Smrrn, Charles Frederick (Charles North), aged 29, April 21. 

Saitu, J. C., lately Stage Manager Shaftesbury Theatre, aged 58, March 23. 

Samira, Sidney, American Actor, May 16. 

Sauru, Sydney, Musical Composer, aged 49, March —. 

Squires, John, Pianist, aged 49, August 3. 

Sranpisu, Walter, American Actor, aged 35, December 12. , 

Sremway, Charles Frederick Theodore, Pianoforte Manufacturer, aged 63, March 25, 
Strong, George, Comedian, aged 32, October 9. 

Sroner, Joseph, Vocalist, May 23. 

Srvart, Mrs. Alicia A., mother of Stuart Robson, Comedian, aged 83, June —. 

Srvart, Mrs. A. B., wife of R. B, Stuart (M’Neill), Adelphi, Liverpool, 39, October 29. 
Surnertann, Fred. (Fred. Anderson), Acrobat, July 16. 

Swanzoroucu, Mrs. Mary Ann, formerly Lessee of Strand Theatre, aged 85, January 6, 
Tamperuik, Enrico, Opera Tenor, aged 69, March 13. 

Taytor, Fred. Gray, Comic Vocalist, accidentally, aged 45, May 7. ° 
Taytor, James, Conjuror, January 7, 

Tuomas, Mrs. Minna L., wife of Theodore Thomas, American Mus. Dir., 50, April 7. 
‘Tuompson, George, father of Ada Blanche, Music Hall Vocalist, aged 75, January 5. 
Ticrenvrst, James, Violinist, November 6. 

Toor, Frank, brother of John L. Toole, aged 70, September 2. 

Toots, Mrs. Susan, wife of John L. Toole, Comedian, February 20. 

Torren, Mrs. Henry, aged 73, June 21. 

Town ety, Richard Thos., son of William Townley, Vocalist, aged 31, November 14, 
Trower, Carlos, the “ African Blondin,” aged 40, April 8. 

Tuxtert, Fred., August 23. 

Tvurrer, Martin Farguhar, Poet, Novelist, and Dramatist, aged 78, November 29. 
Uxnacn, Monsr. Louis, French Novelist and Dramatist, Apml —. 

Uwnia, Signor, Chorus Master, aged 44, October 23. 

Vater, Will., Acting Manager, Folly Music Hall, Manchester, October 29. 

Vance, Alfred Glenville (Alfred Peck Stevens), Comic Vocalist, aged 49, December 26, 
Vance, Thomas, Pantomimist and Singer, aged 57, April —. 

Vurzer, Edmund Joho, May 18. 

Vortaire, John, Actor, aged 68, April 11. 

Wapsrook, Mrs., May 2. 

Waker, Mrs, Eva, wife of “ Whimsical” Walker, Clown, January 2. 

Watxer, John, brother of Walter Mure, aged 26, January 27. 

Watrace, Mrs. M. M., w. of P. Wallace, profsly. kn. as P. O'Malley, M. H. Artist, May 18, 
Warp, E. D. (Kenny), Comedian, aged 36, November 15. 

Warsow, David Scott (I). W. Servius), Musie Hall Artist, aged 51, July 23. 

Watson, John, proprietor of Avenue Theatre, Sunderland, aged 55, July 25. 

Warson, Dr. J. C., son of John Watson, proprietor of Avenue T., Sunderland, Feb. —. 
Warsoy, Michael, Composer, September 3. 

Wentworrn, Miss Maude, American Actress, May —. 

Werarrett, E. G., husband of Mrs. Emma Abbott, American Actress, January 6, 
Wuire, Charles O., Manager of White’s Opera House, Detroit, January 3. 

Wuryrtr, George, Comedian, aged 44, December 23. 

Wixcox, Richard, formeriy of Butterworth’s Christy Minstrels, July 14. 

Wirxs, Louise (Mrs. Heald), Actress, wife of B. Gray Heald, April 16. 

Wixton, Fred. C. J., formerly Stage Manager, Britannia, Hoxton, aged 87, September 8. 
Wixrersotrom, W., Bandmaster and Composer, October —. 

Wisz, James Peter, Acrobat, accidentally, July 7. 

Woop, David James, Musical Director, Rotunda, Liverpool, aged 31, March 10. *° 
Woops, Henry, Comic Vocalist, aged 29, November 28. 

Yates, John Lowndes, husband of Theresa Lamborn, aged 34, July 23. 

Zortxer, Carli, Bandmaster 2nd Life Guards, aged 49, July —. 
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@ . 
Hew Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1888 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1889, 


ADELPHI. 


The Silver Falls, drama, in four acts, by Geo. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, December 29. 
London Day by Day, drama, in four acts, by Geo. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt, September 14. 


AVENUE, 


The Begum’s Diamonds, comedy-drama, in three acts, by J. P. Hurst, January 22. 

The Duke's Boast, play, in three acts, adapted by H, Osborne Buckle from Dalle. de Belle-Isle, 
by Alex. Dumas pere, March 21. 

Lancelot the Lovely; or, the Idol of the King, burlesque, in two acts, by Richard Henry, music 
by John Crook, April 22. 

Girouette, comic opera, in three acts, adapted by Robert Reece from the French of Hemery 
and Bocage, music composed by A. Coedés (produced at this theatre after performances at 
Crystal and Alexandra Palaces), June 24. 

Gore ; or, the Yaller Neal, burlesque melodrama, in one act, July 1. 

The Brigands, opera-bouffe, in three acts, English adaptation by W. S. Gilbert from the 
French of Meilhac and Halévy, music by Jacques Offenbach, September 16. [Mr. Henry 
8. Leigh’s _ of the same opera, entitled Falsacappa, was produced at the Globe in 
April, 1871. 

La Prima Donna, opera comique, in three acts, adapted from a well-known story, by H. B. 
Farnie and Alfred Murray, music composed by ‘Tito Mattei, October 16. 

Caught at Last, comedietta, adapted by “ A. G. C.” (Lady Cadogan) from La Souris, by 
Armand des Roseaux (the French original being produced at the Cercle Artistique et Litte- 
raire, Paris, January, 1880, and being also played in French once in London at a matinée 
at Comedy Theatre, June 24, 1886), October 23. 


Belles of the Village, rustic ballad opera, in two acts, by Hugh Foster, music composed and 
arranged by John Fitzgerald (played by children), November 18. 


BRITANNIA., 
The Magic Drago of the Demon De'l; or, the Search for the Mystic Thyme, pantomime, by 
J. Addison, December 26. 
Taken by Storm, drama, in four acts, by Hal Collier, November 20. 


COMEDY. 

Pickwick, dramatic cantata, in one act, written by F. C. Burnand, music by Edward Solomon, 
February 7. 

Merry Margate, farce, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy, March 27. 

Tenterhooks, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. M, Paull, May 1. 

Penelope, a musical version, in one act, of Brough and Halliday’s The Area Belle, music 
composed by Edward Solomon, May 9. 

The Inheritance, play, in three acts, by Cecil Raleigh, May 16. 

The Two Johnnies, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Maurice Ordonneau and Albin 
Valabregue’s Durand et Durand (Palais Royal. March 18, 1887), by Fred. Horner and 
Frank Wyatt (adaptation originally produced at the Opera House, Northampton, April 27, 
1888), June 6. 

A “ees Tears, farce, adapted from Les Femmes qui Pleurent by Arthur Bourchier, 

une 27. 

The Tigress, drama, in prologue and four acts, adapted from the American novel “ Crucify 
Her” by Ramsey Morris, June 29. 

Penelope, musical version of The A.ea Belle, lyrics by G. P. Hawtrey, music by Edward 
Solomon (produced at a matinée at the Comedy on Muy 9, 1889), placed in the evening 
bill September 24. 

One Summer Night, comedy, in one act, by F. W. Broughton, November 23, 


COURT. 
Little Goody Two Shoes, fairy play, in five scenes, dramatised by Rosina Filippi, December 26, 
The Weaker Sex, comedy, in three acts, by Arthur W. Pinero (first produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, September 28, 1888), March 16. 
A White Lie, play, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham, February 8, 1889}, May 25. 
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In the Corridor, comedietta, in one act, by Rudolph Dircks, May 25. 
Aunt Jack, farce, in three acts, by Ralph R. Lumley, July 13. 
His Toast, comedietta, by A. M. Heathcote, July 13. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Die Meistersinger, opera, by Wagner (first time in Italian), July 13. 


CRITERION. 
The Deputy Registrar, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Ralph Lumley and Horace Sedger, 
December 7. 
Only a Dream, an idyll, in one act, by Jocelyn Brandon, December 7. 
The Headless Man, comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, July 27. 
Her Own Witness, play of modern life, in three acts, by G. H. R. Dabbs, M.D., November 6. 
A Flying Visit, comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. William Greet, November 6. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Cinderella, pantomime, by Horace Lennard, music by Oscar Barrett, December 24. 
Storm and Sunshine, play in two acts, by Mrs. Newton Phillips, July 24. 


DRURY-LANE. 
Babes in the Wood, and Robin Hood and His Merry Men, and Harlequin who hilled Cock Robin ? 
pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, December 26, 
The Royal Oak, historical drama, in five acts, by Henry Hamilton and Augustus Harris, 


September 23. 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, 

Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by John Jourdain, December 24. 

The Rose of Devon; or, the Spanish Armada, romantic drama, in four acts, founded upon 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” and written by John Jourdain, February 18. 

Lucky Star, drama, in four acts, by George Comer (produced at the Theatre Royal, Darlington, 
August 1, 1887), first time in London, May 6. 

Bright Days, Irish musical drama, in four acts, by Horace Wheatley and C, A. Aldin, 
(originally produced at the Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, April 1, 1889), July 1. 

The Coroner, drama, in prologue and four acts, by J. W. Hemming and Cvril Harrison 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Bath, August 4, 1888), August 26. 

On Probation, comedy, in four acts, by Brander Matthews and George H. Jessop (played for 
copyright purposes only), September 5. 

Randolph the Reckless, operatic extravaganza, in two acts, libretto and music by Victor 
Stevens (originally produced at the Prince of Wales’s, Salford, August 6, 1888), September 9. 

The Senator, comedy, in four acts, by David D. Lloyd and Sidney Rosenfeld (produced for 
copyright purposes), October 22. 

The Irishman, Irish drama, in five acts, by J. W. Whitbread, November 4. 


GAIETY., 

First Mate, comedy-drama, in two acts, by Richard Henry, December 31. 

A Fool's Paradise, comedy in three acts, by Sydney Grundy (originally produced at the Prince 
of Wales's, Greenwich, for copyright purposes, under the title of The Mousetrap, October 7, 
1887), February 12. 

Dick Turpin the Second, burlesque, in two acts, by W. F. Goldberg, May 6. 

Circumstances alter Cases, comedietta, by Isidore G, Ascher, June 27. 

Ruy Bias ; or, the Blasé Roud, burlesque, in three acts, by A. C. Torr (Fred. Leslie) and 
Herbert F, Clark (produced September 3 at the Grand, Birmingham), September 21. [The 
production was associated with the coming home of the Gaiety company after American 
and Australian tours. } 

GARRICK, 
[New Theatre, Charing-cross Road, opposite National Gallery, opened by Mr. John Hare on 
April 24, 1889.] 

The Profligate, play, in four acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, April 24. 

La Tosca, transiated from Victorien Sardou’s drama of same name by Messrs. F, C. Grove and 
Henry Hamilton, November 28. 

GLOBE. 

Stormcoast, drama, in four acts, by Frederick Vanneck, December 11. 

Richard the Third, arranged for stage purposes from Shakespeare and Colley Cibber by 
Richard Mansfield, March 16. 

Faust up to Date, transferred from the Gaiety, June 10. 

Virginia ; or, the Soldier’s Daughter, tragedy, in five acts, adapted from the French of Latour 
de Saint-y-Bars by Edward F. Cole, June 28. 

Phyllis, domestic play, in four acts, by Mrs. Frances Hodgson-Burnett, July 1. 

Caprice, play, in four acts, written by Howard P. Taylor, revised by Fred. W. Broughton 
(first produced in England), October 22. 

A Promise, play, in one act, by 8. Boyle Lawrence, October 29. 
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GRAND. 


Sweet Cinderella ; or, Harlequin the Prince and the Lass and the Slipper of Glass, pantomime, 
by Geoffrey Thorn, December 26. 

Dandy Dick Turpin, the Mashing Highwayman, burlesque, by Geoffrey Thorn (copyright 
performance), April 27, 

Forgotten, play, in four acts, by E. Frankfort Moore, July 5. 

The Parson’s Play, comedy, in one act, by Scott Battams, July 8. 

The Land of the Living, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey (first time in London), 
July 29. 

Dandy Dick Turpin, burlesque, in two acts, by Geoffrey Thorn (produced for copyright 
purposes at the Grand Theatre on April 27, 1889), October 7. 


HAYMARKET. 

The Duchess of Bayswater and Co., comedietta, by A. M. Heathcote, December 8. 

Wealth, play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, April 27. 

For England's Sake, military drama, in four acts, from Robert Cromie’s novel of same name, 
by Henrietta Lindley (copyright performance), July 10. 

A Man's Shadow, drama, in four acts, adapted from MM. Jules Mary and George Grisier’s 
drama Roger la Honte (Ambigu, September 28, 1888), by Robert Buchanan, Septem- 
ber 12. [Mr. Buchanan’s version of the story was originally produced in a crude state at 
the Elephant and Castle Theatre on November 29, 1888, under the title ef Roger la Honte ; 
or, Jean the Disgraced, for the purposes of copyright. | 


JODRELL (NOVELTY). 

Apollo, M.D., farce, by Sir Randall Roberts, Bart., December 26. 

Bob, musical variety-comedy, by Fred. Marsden (first produced in America, represented for 
the first time in England at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, September 3, 1888), 
December 26, 

A Doll's House, play, in three acts, translated from Henrik Ibsen’s Et Dukhkehjem, by 
William Archer, June 7. 

The Spy: a Story of the American Rebellion, military drama, in five acts, by George Turner, 
November 30. 

LYCEUM. 


Otello, grand opera, in four acts, libretto founded on Shakespeare’s Othello, by Arrigo Boito 
music by Giuseppe Verdi (originally produced at La Scala, Milan, in February, 1887), 
played by Mr. Mayer’s Italian company, July 5. 

Lena, drama, in four acts, adapted in French from the novel “ As in a Looking-Glass,”’ by 
Madame Van de Velde and M. Berton (originally produced at the Porte-St.-Martin 
Theatre, Paris), played by Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s French company, July 9. 


LYRIC. 


[New theatre, situate in Shaftesbury Avenue, opened by Mr. H. J. Leslie, December 17, 1888, 
with Dorothy, opera, by Alfred Cellier and B.C. Stephenson, transferred from the Prince 
of Wales's. ] 

Doris, comedy-opera, in three acts, libretto by B. C. Stephenson, music by Alfred Cellier, 
April 20. 

Aliens, play, in one act, by “‘ Bedford Row ” (produced for copyright purposes), June 3. 

Love's Trickery, operetta, in one act, by Cunningham Bridgman, music by lvan Caryll, 
August 31. 

The Red Hussar, comedy-opera, in three acts, by H. Pottinger Stephens and Edward Solomon, 
November 23. 

MARYLEBONE. 


Whittington and His Cat, pantomime, by W. Muskerry, December 24. 
Manhood, drama, in five acts, by J. James Hewson (originally produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Burnley, September 20, 1888), July 29. 


OLYMPIC. 
The ae Spark, comedietta, adapted by Elizabeth Bessle from Pailleron’s L’Etincelle 
ay 8, 
The Silent Witness, dramatic romance, in four acts, by John Coleman, May 18. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


Tares, play, in three acts, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer (originally produced at a matinée, Janu- 
ary 31, 1888, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre), placed in the evening bill January 21. 

The Panel Picture, play, in four acts, by W. Outram Tristram, March 28. 

Her Own Rival, comedietta, by Fred. Broughton and Boyle Lawrence, April 13. 

The Marquesa, drama of Spanish life, in four acts, by John Uniacke, July 11. 

The Pillars of Society, play, in four acts, translated from Henrik Ibsen’s Norwegian piece 
Samfundets Stilter by William Archer, July 17. 

Boys Will Be Boys, comedietta, by Joseph Mackay, July 29. 
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The Castle of Como, romantic opera, in three acts, founded on Bulwer Lytton’s play of The 
Lady of Iyons, libretto by the late Charles Searle, with additions by the composer, the 
music by George Cockle, B.Mus., Oxon, October 2. 

The Dancing Master, comedietta, written by Max Pemberton and Milton Wellings, with 
incidental music by Milton Wellings, October 2. 


PAVILION, 
The Babes in the Wood; or, Harlequin Robin Hood and Little John, pantomime, by Geoffrey 
Thorn, December 26. 
The Mystery of a Gladstone Bag, farce, by F. Hawley Francks, June 24. 
L.S.D.; or, Face to Face, drama, in four acts, by “ Thespis ” (first time in London), July 15. 
Master and Man, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt and G. R. Sims (produced originally 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, birmingham, March 18, 1889), September 16. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

Paul Jones, comic opera, in three acts, adapted by H. B. Farnie from Surcouf (Folies 
Dramatiques, Paris, October 6, 1887), by Chivot and Duru; music by Robert Planquette 
(originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Bolton, December 20, 1888), January 12. 

Bachelor Quarters, comedy, in three acts, adapted from M. Eugene Medina’s La Gargonniére 
by Fred. Horner (Théatre Déjazet, Paris, October 22, 1888), produced for copyright 
purposes, January 21, 

Join Smith, operetta, in one act, written by Alfred Law, music by Alfred J. Caldicott, 
January 28. 

Marah, comedy-drama, in prologue and three acts, by W. Sapte, jun., May 31. 

Esther Sandraz, play, in three acts, adapted by Sidney Grundy from ** La Femme de Glace,” a 
novel by Adolphe Belot, June 11. 

Our Fiat, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Musgrave (transferred to the Opera Comique, 
and placed in the evening bill there June 25), June 13. 

To the Rescue, play, in one act, by Mrs. William Greet, June 13. 

A — Love, play, in three acts, adapted from the Dutch by J. T. Green and C. W. Jarvis, 

une 25, 

Marjorie, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Lewis Clifton and Joseph J. Dilley, music by 
Walter Slaughter, July 18, 

PRINCESS’S. 


The Good Old Times, drama, in four acts, by Hall Caine and Wilson Barrett, February, 12. 
Nowadays: a Tule of the Turf, drama, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett, February 23. 
The Gold Craze, play, in four acts, by Brandon Thomas, November 30. 


ROYALTY. 
Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr, comedy, in four acts, by Alexandre Dumas, pere (originally pro- 
duced at the Frangais in 1843), French plays (M. Coquelin, cadet, Mdlle. Reichenberg, 
and company), January 28. 
Faute de s’Entendre, comedy, in one act, by Charles Duveyrier (originally produced at the 
Francais in 1838), French plays (M. Coquelin, cadet, Mdlle. Reichenberg), January 30. 
Bonhomme Jadis, comedy, in one act, by Henri Murger (produced at the Comédie-Francaise 
in 1852), French plays, January 31. 
Hypnotisée, fantaisie, in one act, by Grenet Dancourt (French plays), January 31. 
Le Capitaliste, monologue, by M. C. Cros (recited by M. Coquelin, cadet), French plays, 
January 31. 
en monologue, by M. G. Nazim (recited by M. Coquelin, cadet), French plays, 
anuary 31. 
La — uologue (played by Mdlle. Reichenberg and M. Coguelin, cadet), French plays, 
anuary 31. 
Le Cousin Edgard, comedy, in one act, by M. E. Cellier (French plays), January 31. 
Jacques Damour, play, in one act, by Léon Hennique (from the novel by Emile Zola), 
Théatre Libre Company, February 4. 
La Mort du Duc d’Enghien, drama, in three tableaux, by Léon Hennique (produced by 
Théatre Libre Company), February 4. 
Les Femmes Nerveuses, comedy, in three acts, by Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, March 1. 
Pépa, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Meilhac and Ganderax (produced at the Comédie- 
Frangaise on October 81, 1888), April 1. 
a comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Oswald Brand, music by Henry Parker, 
ugust 4. 
The New Corsican Brothers, extravaganza, in three acts, by Cecil Raleigh and Walter 
Slaughter (first produced at Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, November 11), 


November 20. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 
Beauty and the Beast, pantomime, December 22. 


Yever Despair, drama, in prologue and four acts, by George Comer (originally produced at 
the Gaiety, Halifax, May 5, 1887), March 9. re 
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ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

So Runs the World Away, play, in one act, by G. Phillipson, January 22. 

A Day's Sport, musical, mimetical, satirical sketch, by Corney Grain, January 28. 

An Anxious Time, farce, by Ellis Reynolds, January 29. 

The Water Babes, burlesque, by Edward W. Bowles (originally produced at the Novelty 
Theatre, February 9, 1887), rewritten and reproduced by members of the Folly Dramatic 
Club, March 12. 

pie a vaudeville, in one act, libretto by Walter Frith, music by Alfred J. Caldicott, 
March 20. 

Romany Lore, operetta, by George F. Vincent, April 2. 

Chopper’s Wedding Morn, monologue, by Eardley F. Turner, April 4. 

Whips of Steel, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Joseph J. Dilley and Mary C. Rowsell, May 7 

Some Day, play, in three acts, by Mrs. Newton Phillips and John Tresahar, May 13, 

A Capital Joke, operettta, libretto by Frederick de Lara, music by B. Brigata, May 31. 

Pets, comedy, by Brandon Ellis, May 31. 

My Aunt’s in Town, musical satirical sketch, by Corney Grain, June 10 

A Chance Interview, duologue, in one act, by Mrs. Hughes Bell, June 12. 

Tobacco Jars, operetta, in one act, words by Lady Monckton, music by Harriet Young, 
June 12, 

Tonks and Co., buffaretta, in one act, words by Malcolm Watson, music by Edward Solomon, 

une 24. 

The Diamond Queen, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Albert Edwards, August 6. 

I've Taken a House, musical monologue, by Corney Grain, November 4. 

Noughtology ; or, Nothing, serio-comic drama, in four acts, by Frederick Stanford, November 5, 

Stella, comedy, in three acts, by B, W. Findon, November 21. 

ST. JAMES'S. 

Well Matched, comedietta, by Philip Havard (originally produced at Public Hall, Ealing, 
March 26, 1887), May 14. 

SANGER’S. 

Robinson Crusoe; or, Harlequin Man Friday and the King of the Cannibal Islands, pantomimes 
by W. Muskerry, December 26. 

SAVOY. 

Locked In, musical comedy, by Walter Frith, May 28. 


SHAFTESBURY. 


Calumny, play, in three acts, adapted by Malcolm Watson from the Spanish drama El Gran 
Galeoto, by José Echegaray, April 4. 

The Landlady, comedietta, by Alec Nelson, April 4. 

The Middleman, play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, August 27, 


STANDARD. 
The Fenian, Irish drama, in four acts, by Hubert O'Grady (originally produced on April 1, 
1889, at Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow), September 2. 


STRAND. 

The Balloon, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley and G. Manville Fenn (originally 
produced at Terry’s Theatre, November 13, 1888), placed in evening bill February 6. 

Her Ladyship, play, in three acts, adapted from his own novel “ The Master of the Ceremonies,” 
by Geo. Manville Fenn, March 27, 

The Scarecrow, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Thomas, May 29. 

Doubt, domestic drama, in four acts, by J. Stanley Little, June 4. 

Donellan, domestic drama, in four acts, by Lieutenant-Colonel P. R. Innes, June 13. 

LEsop’s Fables, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. P. Hurst, June 19. 

Faustine’s Love, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Walter Stanhope, founded on Rita’s 
novel “ Faustine,” June 25. 

Christopher's Honeymoon, farce, in three acts, by Malcolm Watson, July 3. 

Bravado, comedivtta, adapted from the French by Mrs. 'T’. E. Smale, July 3. 

The Beggar, comedy, in one act, by Fred. W. Broughton, July 8. 

Out of the Beaten Track, comedy, in four acts, adapted from the German of Ernest Wichert, by 
Meyrick Milton, July 11. 

Her Father’s Sin, drama, in four acts, July 23. 

Stop Thief! farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford (originally produced at Theatre 
Royal, Halifax, May 24, 1889), November 14. 

The Jackal, comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French, by Alec Nelson, November 28. 


SURREY. 
The Forty Thieves and their Wonderful Cave, pantomime, by George Conquest and Henry 
Spry, December 24. 
For a Life, drama, in four acts, by J. M‘Closkey (originally produced in the provinces), 
May 6. 
My Jack, nautical drama, in five acts, by Benjamin Landeck, September 9. 
The Miser’s Will, drama, in four acts, by Tom Craven (first time in London), November 4. 
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TERRY'S. 

April Showers, comedy, in three acts, by Messrs. Bellamy and Romer, January 24. 

See-Saw, domestic comedy, in three acts, by George Capel and J, Ragland Phillips, 
February 22. 

The Bookmaker, comedy, in three acts, by J. W. Pigott, March 19. 

Oh! These Widows, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French of MM. Michel 
and Labiche by James Mortimer, May 1. 

The Grandsire, play, in three acts, adapted from Le Flibustier of M. Jean Richepin by Archer 
Woodhouse, May 15. 

Parson Jim, drama, in one act, suggested by an Ameriean story of same name, May 24. 

Tecalco, drama, in one act, by M. H. Spier, May 24. 

Which Wins? comedy drama, in four acts, by J. W. Pigott, June 12. 

My Unele, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Miss Amy Steinberg (Mrs. John Douglass), 
July 16. 

The Rake’s Will, play, in one act, by H. P. Grattan, July 16. 

The Catspaw, play, in three acts, by John Tresahar, July 24. 

Sybil; or, Love Rules, an idy] on the stage, in a preface and three chapters, by Mr. Haxell, 
September 25. 

TOOLE’S. 


A Broken Sixpence, play, in one act, by Mrs. Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair (first time at 
a London theatre), June 15. 

The Bungalow, farcical comedy, in three acts, founded by Fred. Horner on Eugene Medina’s La 
Gargonniére (Théatre Déjazet, October 22, 1888), produced for copyright purposes at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre on January 21, 1889, as Bachelor Quarters, October 7. 

On Toast, comedy, in one act, by Fred. Horner, October 7. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


The Poet, comedy, in one act, by F. W. Broughton, January 4. 

That Doctor Cupid, fantastic comedy, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan, partly suggested by 
Foote’s farce The Devil Upon Two Sticks, January 14. 

Rumour, play, in three acts, by John Strange Winter (Mrs. Arthur Stannard), April 2. 

My Queenie, comedy-drama, in four acts, by H. W. Williamson, April 9. 

Faddimir ; or, the Triumph of Orthodoxy, comic opera, in two acts, by Arthur Reed, music by 
Oscar Neville, April 29. 7 

Angelina, play, in three acts, adapted by W. Cooper from Alexandre Bisson’s Une Mission 
Délicate, May 9. 

Dregs, dramatic sketch, by Alec Nelson, May 16. 

Her Father, dvama, in three acts, founded by Edward Rose and John Douglass on José Eche- 
garay’s Spanish drama Conflicto entre dos Deberes, May 16. 

The Farm by the Sea, drama, in one act, adapted by Frederic Wedmore from Jean-Marie, by 
André Theuriet, May 29. 

True Colours, play, in four acts, by Charles Hartley, June 4. 

The Old Home, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Robert Buchanan (placed in the evening bill 
June 21), June 19, 

In Danger, play, in three acts, by W. Lestocq and Henry Creswell (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, October 24, 1887, reproduced at Vaudeville, November 1, 1887), 
placed in evening bill July 29. 

The Postscript, comedietta, by F. Hamilton Knight (produced at a matinée at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, February 14, 1888), placed in evening bill August 24. 


SUNDRIES. 

Another Elopement, vaudeville-comedy, in two acts, by Frederic de Lara; Ladbroke Hall, 
December 6. 

Dan the Outlaw, drama, in prologue and four acts; Kilburn Town Hall, December 29. 

Gubbins Stands for the Council, farce, produced by amateurs; Public Hall, Peckham, 
January 14. 

Crocodile’s Tears, “Yuletide masque,” produced by amateurs; Gordon Institute, Fleet Road, 
Hampstead, January 17. 

Fleeting Clouds, domestic incident, in one act, by Percy F. Marshall and Charles Dodsworth; 
Ladbroke Hall, January 25. 

The Play's the Thing, comedietta, by Edwin Drew; Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road, 
January 28. 

The Vicar’s Daughter, drama, in one act, by Edwin Drew ; Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road, 
January 28. 

The Real Truth about Ivanhoe; or, Scott Scotched, burlesque, by E. C. Nugent, music by 
Edward Solomon ; Chelsea Barracks, February 1. 

The Widow, comedietta, by Walter C. Rhodes; Park Town Hall, Battersea, February 4. 

Cherry Blossom, comedietta; Victoria Hall, Archer Street, W., February 19. 

Love Conquers ; or, No Spy, play, in one act, by A, Houghton Townley ; Park Hall, Camden 

Town, February 21. 
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Un Héros de La Vendée, play, in one act, by Heloise Durant; Queen’s Gate Hall, South 
Kensington, February 27. 

Our Family Motto; or, Noblesse Oblige, play, in one act, by Heloise Durant ; Queen’s Gate 
Hall, South Kensington, February 27. 

Plucky Nancy, play, in one act, by Mrs. C. Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair; Kilburn Town 
Hall, March 16. 

A Real Lady Macbeth, farce, by Edward Copping ; Royal Park Hall, Camden Town, April 1. 

A Broken Sixpence, play, in one act, by Mrs. G. Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair; Ladbroke 
Hall, April 11. 

A Laughing Philosopher, play, in one act, by Re Henry ; Ladbroke Hall, April 11. 

Prescribed, comedy operetta, in one act, iibretto by Gilbert Stanford, music by Cedric Hardie ; 
Victoria Hall, Bayswater, April 22. 

Competition; or, Much Ado About Nothing (as usual), burlesque skit, in three scenes, by 
F. T. W. Miller (produced by amateurs) ; Westminster Town Hall, April 30. " 

The Well of Wishes, operetta, in two acts, written by B. Brook, composed by J. E. Barkworth ; 
Ladbroke Hall, May 10. 

Friends and Foes, comedy, in two acts, by Tom Roberts (produced originally at Theatre Royal, 
Rochester, June 24, 1858) ; Victoria Hall, Bayswater, May 22. . . 

The Jew's Eye, play, in three acts, by Florence Lane-Fox ; Victoria Hall, Bayswater, June 4. 

An Old Man’s Dream, drama, in one act, by Frank Lindo; Ladbroke Hall, September 27. 

The Mechanic, romantic play, in one act, by Frank Lindo; Ladbroke Hall, September 28, 

Faust Up Too Late, adapted by Messrs. Flexmore and Furtado from F.C, Burnand’s Faust 
and the Fair Imogen, the new lyrics by Fred. Flexmore; Ladbroke Hall, October 22. 

A Stuffed Dog, a Sirius comedy, in two barks and a bite (for copyright purposes), by J. A. 
Knox and E. Atwell; Park Hall, Camden Town, November 2. y 

Don Quixote, comic opera, written by Harry B. Smith, composed by Reginald de Koven (for 
copyright purposes) ; Park Hall, Camden Town, November 8. 

Run to Earth, drama, in four acts, founded on Miss M. E. Braddon’s novel of same name ; 
Athenzum Hall, Tottenham Court Road, November 27. 

All Jackson’s Fault, farce, by Alice O'Connell; Atheneum Hall, Tottenham Court Road, 
November 27. 


Hew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1888 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1889. 


Clandio, comic opera, in two acts, words by A. V. Thurgood, music by Thomas Hunter (for 
copyright purposes); Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, December 1. 

Two Christmas Eves, play, in four acts, by Albert E. Drinkwater; Shakespeare Theatre, 
Liverpool, December 1. 

The Miser’s Will, drama, in four acts, by Tom Craven ; Gaiety Theatre, Hastings, December 3. 

Madame Midas, the Gold Queen, drama, in four acts, by Philip Beck and Fergus Hume, 
taken from the latter’s novel of the same name (originally represented for copyright pur- 
poses at the Theatre Royal, Stratford); Victoria Hall, Exeter, December 5. 

Mummies and Marriage, musical adaptation, in two acts, of An Illustrious Stranger, with new 
lyrics and additions by A. M. Mackinnon and J. G, Adderly, music by Leslie Mayne ; 
Exhibition Palace, Folkestone, December 6. ? 

Paul Jones, opera-comique, in three acts, adapted from Surcouf, by Chivot and Duru (Folies- 
Dramatiques, Paris, October 6, 1887), by H. B. Farnie, music by Robert Planquette ; 
Theatre Royal Bolton, December 10. 

The Almighty Dollar, melodrama, in. five acts, by W. Wood; Theatre Royal, Barnsley, 
December 13. 

A Sailor's Fortune, drama, in five acts, by F. A. Barnes; Cambridge Theatre, Spennymoor, 
December 22. 

After Long Years, comedietta, by Gerald Godfrey ; Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, December 22. 

Simple Hearts, domestic drama, in six acts, by C. H. Lorenzv; Public Hall, Wrexham, 
December 24. 

Trish Eyes, comedietta ; Corn Exchange Hall, Kelso, January 4. 

In the Wrong Box, comedietta, by Richard Leach ; Theatre Royal, Lowestoft, January 4. 

A-ladd-in and well out of It, burlesque extravaganza ; Town Hall, Folkestone, January 15. 

Star of the North, adapted to the English stage from Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord, by F. W. 
Pratt (produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company) ; Royal Court, February 1. 

’ Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, historical romance, in four acts, by John Henderson ; ‘Theatre Royal, 
Cardiff, February 2. 
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Princess Diana, emotional drama, in four acts, by Wilton Jones; Theatre Royal, Hull, 
February 4. 

The Charlatan, comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German by Mrs. John Aylmer; Torre 
Parish Rooms, Torquay, February 5. 

A White Lie, play, in three acts, by Sidney Grundy ; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, February 8, 

Cousin Charlie, comedietta, in one act, by Miss K. M. Latimer; Devonshire Park Theatre, 
Eastbourne, February 9. 

The Fancy Ball; or, Nubbs, Q.C., an operatic farcical comedy, in two acts, by Henry 
Wardroper, music by Wm. W. Meadows ; Opera House, Ipswich, February 11. 

Shorthand, farce, by A. a Barclay ; Lyric Hall, Hammersmith, February 11. 

Lured to London, drama, in four acts, by W. J. Patmore and A. B. Moss; Lyceum Theatre, 
Crewe, February 14. 

Lelamine, serio-comic opera, in three acts, by Edward Krusard, music by Alfred R. Moulton ; 
Gaiety, Hastings, February 14. 

Barren Land, play, in four acts, by Henry Byatt and William Magnay (originally produced 
as a three-act play at the Ulympic Theatre, April 11, 1888); Theatre Royal, Wolver- 
hampton, February 16. 

A Platonic Attachment, comedy, in three acts, by Eden Philpotts; Lyric Hall, Ealing, 
February 20. 

A People’s Hero, play, in four acts, by W. Howell-Poole; Grand Theatre, Glasgow, 
February 21. 

The Conscript, drama, in four acts, by Wybert Clive; Theatre Royal, Workington, 
February 25. 

Delia, romantic military comic opera, iibretto adapted by F. “Soulbieu,” from Scribe’s La 
Frileuse, music by P. Bucalossi; Prince's Theatre, Bristol, March 11. [Court Cards, by 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson, produced at the Olympic Theatre, November 25, 1861, was also 
based on Scribe’s “ee 

The Land of the Living, domestic play, in five acts, by Frank Harvey; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Great Grimsby, March 16. 

A Soldier of Fortune, comedy-drama, in two acts, by Fred. W. Broughton ; Theatre Royal, 
Jarrow, March 16. a 
Master and ‘Man, melodrama, in five acts, by Geo. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt; Prince of 

Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, March 18. 

Chispa, play, in prologue and four acts, by Clay M. Greene (originally produced in America) ; 
Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, March 18. 

The Captain of the Vulture, nautical drama, in five acts, dramatised from Miss Braddon’s 
novel of the same name, by Joseph Lewis and the late Henry Falconer; Theatre Royal, 
Warrington, March 20. 

Ace of Clubs, drama, in five acts, adapted by Arthur Shirley, from M. Pierre Decourcelle’s 
drama L’ As de Tréfle (produced at the Paris Ambigu, March 15, 1883); Theatre Royal, 
Darlington, March 22, 

Girouette, comic opera, in three acts, libretto adapted from the original of Hémery and Bocage 
by Robert Reece, music by A. Condes ; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, March 25. 

Love and Art, play, in one act, by Alfred A. Wilmot ; Lyric Hall, Hammersmith, March 28. 

Cupid’s Frolic, dramatic incident, by Wilford F. Field; Vestry Hall, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, 
March 380. 

Bright Days; or, the Pride of Two Isles, musical comedy-drama, by Horace Wheatley and 
Charles A. Aldin ; Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, April 1. 

The Fenian, drama, in four acts, by Hubert O’Grady ; Princess's Theatre, Glasgow, April 1. 

Chickabiddies, burlesque-extravaganza ; Opera House, Darwen, April 1. 

Myrtle, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Philip Havard ; Theatre Koyal, Birmingham, April 8. 

Our Flat, domestic drama, in three acts, by Mrs. Musgrave ; Winter Gardens Theatre, South- 

yort, April 10. 

Ther Cup cad Lip, comedietta, in two acts, by W. Sapte, jun.; Lyric Hall, Ealing, April 18. 

The Dean of Hazeldene, drama, in four acts, by J. Pope Dryden; Grand Theatre, Nelson, 
April 20. 

theta Irish comedy-drama, by J.C. Roche and J. Armory Knox (originally pro- 
duced in Chicago in 1885); Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, April 22. 

The Village Post-office, play, in two acts, by Dr. G. H. R. Dabbs (performed by amateurs) ; 
Institute, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, April 24. 

Our Pal, drama, in one act, by Dr. G. H. R. Dabbs (performed by amateurs) ; Institute, 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight, April 24. 

The New Servant, musical comedy, by F. A. Barnes ; Theatre Royal, Colchester, April 29. 

Love at First Sight, comedietta, by Major Jocelyn, R.A. ; ‘Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, 
May 3. 

A Wife's Devotion, play, in prologue and three acts, by J. H. Darnley and Geo. Manville 
Fenn ; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, May 6. E 

Fair Play, melodrama, in five acts, by Charles Crozier and Percy Milton ; Prince’s, Bradford, 
May 6. 

Tricks, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Wilford F. Field (played originally under the title 

of The Captain, altered and revised version) ; Theatre Royal, Barnsley, May 9. 
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Yonstable Jack ; or, The Bobby's Bride, operetta, in one act, music by C. Forbes Drummond, 
words by Stratton Rodney ; Theatre Royal, Bath, May 16. 

Both of Them, comedietta ; Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, May 18. 

My Nadine ; or, André the Mountaineer, comedy-drama, words by Hal Collier, music by Jules 
de Croix; Exhibition Palace, Folkestone, May 20. r 

Stop Thief! farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford (played for copyright purposes) ; 
Theatre Royal, Halifax, May 24. 

The Witness, play, in three acts, by Dr.G. H.R. Dabbs ; Prince of Wales’s, Southampton, May 24, 

Deception, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Andrew Longmuir; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
May 27. 

Macbeth, travestie ; Royal Naval School, Neweross, June 3. 

Equals, adaptation, by Edward Rose, of Emile Augier, and Jules Sandeau’s Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier ; \ffley Hall, Hammersmith, June 6. 

Taking the Bull by the Horns, comedietta, by Horace Wykeham Newte ; Iffley Hall, Hammer- 
smith, June 6. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie, drama, in two acts, by T. Herbert Terriss; Bedford Park Club, 
Chiswick, June 8. 

A New Apollo, comedy, in one act, by Creswick Gray; New Theatre Royal, Everton, 
Liverpool, June 10. 

Wexford, Irish melodrama, in four acts, by Frank N. Conyers; Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, 
June 17. 

The Beechborough Mystery, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Elliot Galer and James Mew ; 
Grand Theatre, Birmingham, June 17. 

A Stranger to Himself, melodrama, in four acts, by Gerald Holeroft ; Queen’s Theatre, 
Birmingham, June 17. 

For Ever Mine, comedy-drama, by Messrs. Stevens and Logan; Theatre Royal, Darlington, 
June 21. 

Among the Amalekites, comedy, in three acts, by Emelie Bennett ; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, 
June 22. 

Mid Ocean, drama, in four acts, by Maurice H. Hoffman; Alexandra Theatre, Southend-on- 
Sea, June 26, 

Day to Day, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by C. A. Clarke; Public Hall, Warrington, 
July 1. 

—_ Love and Duty, piece, in one act by Martin Harvey; Prince of Wales’s, Southampton, 

uly Il. 

Once Upon a Time, comedietta, by Haslingden Russell and Henry Furnival ; Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, July 12. 

The Squire's Wife, drama, in four acts, by Fred. Jarman ; Theatre Royal and Opera House, 
Huddersfield, July 15. 

A Raw Recruit, operetta, in one act, by Claxson Bellamy, music by Popsie Rowe; Star 
Theatre, Wolverhampton. 

Claudio, comic opera, in three acts, words by A. V. Thurgood, music by Thomas Hunter 
(originally produced for copyright purposes at Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, on December 1, 
1888); Grand Theatre, Nottingham, August 5. 

Hand-in- Hand, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey ; Theatre Royal, Rotherham, 
August 5. 

Little Tom Bowling, musical nautical comedy, in three acts, written by Fisher Simpson, music 
by Herbert Simpson ; Royal Albert Theatre, Gainsborough, August 5. 

Good-Bye, play, in one act, adapted from André Theuriet’s Jean-Marie by Arthur Bourchier, 
M.A., produced by the Old Stagers amateurs ; Theatre, Canterbury, August 6. 

oe to Light, drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey; Theatre Royal, Rotherham, 

ugust 12. 

Hero of Heroes, drama, in five acts, by J. W. Whitbread ; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, August 12. 

The Rose of Windsor, old English legendary opera, libretto by Walter Parke, music by Bond 
Andrews; Prince's Theatre, Accrington, August 16. 

False Evidence, drama in five acts ; St. James’s Theatre, Manchester, August 19. 

The Great Globe, drama, in four acts, by J. O. Stewart; Victoria Theatre, Stalybridge, 
August 23. 

Cousin Kate, comedy, in four acts, by Bronson Howard (originally produced in America) ; 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 26. 

—_ a pantomime, written by Terence Ramsdale; Public Hall, Addleston, 

ugust 26, 

The Brigands, opera-bouffe, in three acts, libretto translated by W. S. Gilbert from Les 

a ane December 10, 1869), music by Offenbach ; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, 
ptember 2, 

Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué, burlesque, in three acts, by A. C. Torr (Fred. Leslie) and 
Herbert F. Clark ; Grand Theatre, Birmingham, September 3. 

A Mean Advantage, comedietta (first produced by amateurs at Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on June 29, 1889), adapted by Rudolf Dircks from the German Finer muss heirathen 
(which comedy has already been Englished under the title One of You Must Marry), and 
| arene « for the first time by a professional company; Prince of Wales's, Blackpool, 

ptember 6, 
K 
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After the Rehearsal, comedietta, by Charles Osborne ; Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton, 





September 9. 

Danger Ahead, comedy-drama, in four acts (originally produced in the United States) ; Grand 
‘Theatre, Nottingham, September 9. 

A Brace of Gaol Birds, drama, in one act, by Mark Melford; Theatre Royal, Sheflield, 
September 14. 

Nanon, comic opera, in three acts, written and composed by Richard Genée (originally pro- 
duced in America); Grand Theatre, Birmingham, September 16. 

A Bijou Residence to Let, comedietta, adapted from the French by Madame Van de Velde ; 

heatre Royal, Nottingham, September 18. 

Deep Waters, play, in one act, by Sydney Grundy ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, September 19, 

Clever People, comedietta, by Edward Rose ; County Theatre, Reading, September 23. 

A Terrible Secret, drama, in three acts, by W. Richard Waldron; Free Trade Hall, Colne, 
September 30. 

A Mare’s Nest, comedietta, in one act, by Frederick Mouillot; Theatre Royal, Norwich, 
October 2. 

A Night in Paris, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French (the same piece has 
—, Englished under the title of Follies of a Night); Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, 
October 3. 

Dorothy Vernon, romantic drama, in five acts, by J. W. Boulding ; Theatre Royal, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, October 4. 

The Tramp; or, Bygone Days, new “society romance,” in three acts, by Cyril Harrison ; 
Pablic Hall, Warrington, October 4. 

Fond Hearts; or, A Brother's Love, musical drama, in three acts, by Fred. Evanson; Prince 
of Wales's, Southampton, October 7. 

Forgotten, play, in four acts, reconstructed and partly rewritten by F. Frankfort Moore (original 
version produced at Grand Theatre, Islington, on July 5, 1889; Theatre Royal, Peter- 
borough, October 10. 

*Twirt ae and Crown, revised version of Tom Taylor’s drama; Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
October 12. 

The Tinted Venus, comedietta, adapted from Anstey’s novel by Elizabeth Bessle ; Bramblebury, 
Wandsworth Common, October 12. 

A Clear Conscience, original comedietta, by T. N. Walter; Theatre Royal, Lincoln, 
October 14. 

Belphegor, romantic comedy-opera, in three acts, libretto founded by Wilton Jones on play of 
same name, music by Alfred Christensen ; Theatre Royal, South Shields, October 26. 

A Noble Brother, American musical comedy-drama, in four acts (first time in England) ; 
Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, October 28. 

Iduna, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by the late Hugh Conway, music by A. H. Behrend ; 
Comedy Theatre, Manchester, October 28." 

Highland Hearts, Scottish drama, by Hector C. Gordon ; Grand, Glasgow, October 28. 

Forte Thieves, Played Piano, burlesque, by Bruce Smith; Town Hall, Folkestone, October 29. 

om, Varden; or, the Riots of ’80, comedy-opera, in two acts, written and composed by 

{. Cympson ; Brighton Aquarium, November 4. 

Wanted, a Wife, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley ; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
November 4. 

Old Father Time; or, the Clockmaker of Mardyk, play, in three acts, by Edward A. Shute 
(adapted from R. E. Francillon’s Dutch story); Drill Hall, Nuneaton, November 7. 

The Great Globe, play, in five acts, by J. O. Stewart (originally produced at Victoria Theatre, 
Stalybridge, on August 23, 1889), revised and partly rewritten; New Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, November 11. 

The New Corsican Brothers, extravaganza, in three acts, by Cecil Raleigh and Walter 
Slaughter; Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, November 11. 

An — Senet comedietta, by Philip Darwin; Theatre, Middlesex County Asylum, 

ovember 14. 

The Light of Other Days, dramatic episode, in one scene, by Rose Meller ; Theatre, Middlesex 
County Asylum, November 14. 

The Sword of Damocles, farce, freely adapted from the German by Philip Darwin ; Theatre, 
Middlesex County Asylum, November 14. 

The Antiquarian farce, founded on The Virginian Mummy, by G. Stead; Royal Artillery 
Theatre, Woolwich, November 15. 

Woman's Vengeance, drama, in prologue and three acts, by H. Swinerd; Royal Artillery 
Theatre, Woolwich, November 15. 

Faithful James, farcical comedy, in one act, by B. C. Stephenson (originally produced at 

urnham Green) ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, November 16. 
Her Seieietien, fame, in three acts, by Charles Vorzanger ; South Hackney Club, Homerton, 
ovember . 

A Lucky Girl, musical melodrama, in three acts, by S. J. Adair Fitzgerald, musical numbers 
by Messrs. Fitzgerald and L, Barone ; New Theatre Royal, Liv 1, November 18, 

Theodora, play, in five acts, adapted by Robert Buchanan from Victorien Sardou (first 
time in English) ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, November 18. 
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The Orchard of the King, play, in one act, by E. Day and M. H. Footman (played by 
amateurs); Theatre Royal, Lincoln, November 20. . ; 

The Phonograph, comedietta, by A. C, Fraser Wood; St. George’s Hall, Walsall, 
November 20. 


The Silver Shaft, drama, in prologue and three acts, by C. A. Clarke: Public Hall, Warring- 
ton, November 21. 


Grapeshot, whimsicality, in one volley, by Wilford F. Field; Public Room, Southall, 


November 27. 
dew Pieres 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1888 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1889. 


AMBIGU. 
La Porteuse de Pain, five-act drama, by MM. Xavier de Montépin and Jules Dornay, 
January 11. 
La Fermiére, piece, in five acts, by MM. Armand d’ Artois and Henri Pagat, November 8. 


’ BEAUMARCHAIS. 
Le Coucou, drama, in five acts, by M. Léopold Stapleaux, November 23. 
BOUFFES PARISIENS. 

Le Mariage avant la Lettre, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Adolphe Jaime and 
Georges Duval, music by Ulivier Métra, December 5. 

Le Retour d’ Ulysse, opéra boufte, in three acts, words by M. Fabrice Carré, music by M. Raoul 
Pugno, February 1. 

Figarella, one-act comic opera, by MM. Charles Grandmougin and Jules Méry, music by 
M. Justin Clérice, June 3. 

Lola, one-act comic opera, words by M. G. Chauvin, music by M. Willent-Bordogni, July 9. 

Monsieur Huchot, vaudeville-operetta, in one act, by M. Jacques Térésand, music by M. J. 


Clérice, October 3. 
CHATEAU D'EAU. 
Jack 'Eventreur (“Jack the Ripper”), five-act drama, by MM. “ Xavier Bertrand” and 
“ Louis Clairian ” (Gaston Marot and Péricaud), August 30. 
Le Secret de la Terreuse, five-act drama, by MM. William Busnach and Cauvin, October 12. 
La Conspiration du Général Malet, drama, in five acts, by M. Augé de Lassus, October 25. 
Desaix, military drama, in five acts, by MM. Gaston Marot and Péricaud, November 22. 


CHATELET. 
Le Prince ne een piece, in four acts and twenty-two scenes, by MM. Hippolyte 
Raymond, Paul Burani, and Charles Lauri, with music by M. Léon Vasseur, July 11. 
CLUNY. 


La Bande Jaune, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Gaston Marot and Francois Oswald, March 9. 

Trop Aimé, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Grenet-Dancourt and Matyas Vellady, 
May 16. 

L’ Esprit d Ernest, one-act vaudeville, by M. Maurice Varet, May 30. 

Miel 4 Quatre, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Henri Kéroul and Maurice Varet, Jun 20. 

Les Petits Mystéres de Exposition, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Milher and Numés, 
August 21. 

La Vénus aux Légumes, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Milher and Numés, September 1. 


COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 
Le Premier Baiser, one-act comedy, by M. Emile Bergerat, May 20. 
Alain Chartier, one-act piece, in verse, by M. Raymond de Borelli, May 20. 
Le Vieux Corneille, i-propos, in verse, by M. Augé de Lassus (283rd anniversary of Corneille’s 
birth), June 6. 
La Bicheronne, comedy, in four acts, by M. Charles Edmond, November 13. 


DEJAZET. 
La Mariée Récalcitrante, farcical comedy, in three acts, bv M. Léon Gandillot, January 19. 
Le Cheval d Aristote, one-act comedy, by M. Pierre Wolff, April 11. 
Les yam Nids, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Henri Cermoise and E. Gugenheim, 
ay 23. 
Les Deux font la Paire, one-act comedy, by MM. René Lafon and Noirot, August 19. 
Les Petites Affiches, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Bertol Graivil and Mare Sonal, September 21. 
Family Hotel, one-act comedy, by M. George Maurens, November 9. 
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EDEN. 
Au Clair de la Lune, ballet, in two acts, by M. Barbéri, music by Mariotti, April 13. 
Ali-Baba, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Albert Vanloo and William Busnach , 
music by M. Charles Lecocg, November 28. 


FOLIES DRAMATIQUES. 


Riquet 4 la Houppe, fairy comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Paul Ferrier and Charles 
Clairville, music by M, Louis Varney, April 20. 


GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 


Jalousie, four-act drama, by M. Auguste Vacquerie, December 4. 

Silence dans les Rangs, one-act comedy, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, December 4. 

La Chance de Francoise, one-act comedy, by M. Porto-Riche, February 6. 

Betle-Maman, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Victorien Sardou and Raimond Deslandes, 
March 15. 

Le Chiteau-Y quem, one-act comedy, by M. William Busnach, March 24. 

Ia Tartine, one act comedy, by M. Henri Sans, October 15. 

La Lutte pour la Vie, piece, in tive acts, by M. Alphonse Daudet, October 30, 


LYRIQUE (CHATEAU-DEAU). 


Sire Olaf, symphonic legend, in three scenes, in verse, by M. André Alexandre, music by 
M. Lucien Lambert, December &. 


MENUS PLAISIRS. 

Le Clos Fleuri, one-act comic opera, words by MM. Maxime Dubreuil and R. Guy, music by 
M. Petrus Martin, December 19. 

I’ Etudiant Pauvre, French adaptation of Millicker’s comic opera, The Beggar Student, in 
three acts, by MM. Milher and Numés, January 18. 

Les Maris sans Femmes, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Antony Mars, April 8. 

Le Chien de Garde, five-act drama, by M. Jean Richepin, May 21. 

La Peur de Vétre, three-act comedy, by MM, Emile Moreau and Pierre Valdagne, July 30. 


NOUVEAUTES. 
Paris-Boulevard, review, in three acts, by MM. Monréal and Blondeau, December 1. 
La Vénus d’ Arles, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Paul Ferrier and Armand 
Liorat, music by M. Louis Varney, January 30. 
Paris- Attraction, review, in eighteen scenes, by MM. Paul Burani, Emile Clere, and Lemonnier, 
November 15. 
ODEON. 


Germinie Lacerteux, piece, in ten scenes, by M. Edmond de Goncourt, December 19. 

Le Renouvean, one-act a-propos, in verse, by MM. Joseph Gaida and Adolphe Ribaux (249th 
anniversary of Racine’s birth), December 21. 

Le Baiser a Moliére, one-act ’-propos, in verse, by M. Gustave Zidler (267th anniversary of 
Moliére’s birth), January 15, 

Révoltée, comedy, in four acts, by M. Jules Lemaitre, April 9. 

Jeunes Amours, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Henri Chantavoine, November 4. 

L’ Embarras du Choix, one-act comedy, by M. Alfred Bonsergent, November 18. 


OPERA. 
La Tempéte, fantastic ballet, in three acts and six scenes, with singing, musie by M. Ambroise 


Thomas, scenario drawn from Shakespeare’s play by M. Jules Barbier, the dancing 
arranged by M, Hansen, June 26. 


, OPERA COMIQUE. 
L’Escadron volant de la Reine, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Adolphe d’Ennery 
and Jules Brésil, music by M. Henri Litolff, December 14. 
La Cigale Madriléne, comic opera, in two acts, words by “M. Léon Bernoux” (Madame 
Amélie Perronnet, the composer’s mother), music by M. Joanni Perronnet, February 15. 
Esclarmonde, romantic opera, in four acts, poem by MM. Alfred Blau and Louis de Gramont, 
music by M. Massenet, May 15. 


PALAIS ROYAL. 


Mes Ateux, comedy, in three acts, by MM, Clairville and Depré, March 18, 
Monsieur ma Femme, three-act comedy-vaudeville, by M. Adrien Barbusse, April 13. 


PORTE SAINT MARTIN. 


Mam’ zelle Pioupiou, military piece, in five acts, by M. Alexandre Bisson, with incidental 
music by M, William Chaumet, May 31, 
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RENAISSANCE, 
Tsoline, fairy piece, in three acts, poem by M. Catulle Mendés, music by M. André Messager. 
La Tour de Babel, opera bouffe, in three acts, words by MM. Pierre Elzéar and Auguste Patr, 
music by M. Paul Fauchey, May 29. 
Pépére, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Medina and Julaime, August 22, 
Le Coffret, one-act comedy, by M. Julaime, August 22. 
Je rene ma Femme, one-act comedy, by M. Damien, September 19. 


VARIETES. 


L’ Affaire @ Edouard, three-act comedy, by MM. Georges Feydeau and Maurice Desvallivres, 
January 12. 

Mes Anciennes, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and Jules de 
Gastyne, March 22. 

Lina, piece, in four acts, drawn from Mr. Philips’s novel ‘As in a Looking-Glass,” by 
M. Pierre Berton and Madame Van de Velde, April 16. c 

La Fille & Cacolet, three-act piece, by MM. Chivot and Duru, with new music by M. Edmond 
Audran, July 10. 

Paris-Exposition, review, in nine scenes, by MM. Blondeau and Monréal, November 20. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


La Sécurité des Familles, three-act comedy, by M. Albin Valabregue, December 13. 

Marquise, three-act comedy, by M. Victorien Sardou, February 12. 

Mensonges, piece, in five acts, drawn from M. Paul Bourget’s novel, by MM. Léopold Lacour 
and Pierre Decourcelle, April 18, 

Arlequin séducteur_ one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Paul Sonnits, September 26. 

Les Respectables, comedy, in three acts, by M. Ambroise Janvier de la Motte, November 21. 


Wuewn Tom Sheridan, son of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was candidate for the repre- 
sentation of a Cornish borough, he told his father that if he succeeded he should place a label 
on his forehead with the words “To let,” and side with the party that made the best offer, 
“Right, Tom,” said his father, “ but don’t forget to add the word * unfurnished,’ ” 


Somewnar Mrxep.—Among the numerous instances in which the /apsus linguw of per- 
formers has convulsed the audiences with laughter may be mentioned that which occurred to 
the inimitable Mrs. Davenport as Mrs. Heidelberg in the “Clandestine Marriage,” who said 
“she had the keys of her pocket in the cupboard.” 


“Prompr.”—Utility Lady (hurrying in, breathless, five minutes after the call for the dis- 
tribution of parts for the new spectacular production): ‘“ What do I get?” Stage Manager 
(promptly): “ You get a shillin’ fine for bein’ late, and you're the Empress of India in the 
prologue, and Queen of Night in the last act; and. you don’t want to show up in them old 
blue satin shoes again, for vou’ve got to sit on a gold throne ten feet high, and put your foot 
on the neck of the King of Persia in the last act. Now you come here to-morrow at ten, letter 
perfect, or you'll be back in the second row, carryin’ a tin sword, first thing you know.” 


“Counrry audiences,” writes Mr. Grossmith, “are certain!y most enthusiastic and de- 
lightful to entertain. Of course there are exceptions, and the following is an amusing one. 
We were at some little place in the country, and when my father concluded the first portion 
of the entertainment, he said to the chairman, who followed him into the ante-room: ‘* The 
audience seems most enthusiastic.’ The chairman replied: ‘Do you think so?’ ‘Well, I 
thought they were, if anything, too enthusiastic; for they were knocking their umbrellas and 
sticks on the ground all the time” ‘The chairman replied languidly: *Oh, that wasn’t 
applause! You see our post-office is at the other end of the room, and they are simply stamp- 
ing the letters for the up-mail.’ ” 


Tne Bexevo.tent Batirr.—A good story is told of Charles Mathews when in deep 
financial distress. One night, as he was entering the stage-door of the Lyceum, a bailiff 
tapped him on the shoulder. “Why have you not renewed the bill?” asked the man, “ He” 
(the creditor), replied Mathews, “ wouldn’t renew it.’’ “ Well, then, just write your name 
across this,” said the man, producing a long slip of blue paper with a stamp at the corner. 
Mathews did so. “Now I’m your creditor, and shall be happy to renew if you can’t pay at 
the end of the time.” And with these words he disappeared. He had paid the debt out of 
his own pocket to save the actor from prison. Who shall talk about stony-hearted bailiffs 
atter that ? 


A Musica, Race.—At a concert held lately in a village not a hundred miles from Glas- 
gow, a duet on the piano and violin was being played by a lady and gentleman when some 
gentlemen entered the hall. Among these was one who belonged to the sporting fraternity, and 
who evidently had not heard much of this sort of music before ; for he stopped at the door and 
listened attentively for a few moments, and then, thinking that each was trying to get to the 
end first, he startled those near him by such exclamations as: “The fiddle has it! Three to 
one on the fiddle! No, the piano! Good old piano; the piano for ever!” When both 
musicians stopped at the same time, a shade of disappointment was seen to cross his face, and 
he was heard to mutter; “A dead heat, by Jove! Who'd have thought it?” 
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THEATRES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


AxsrrpreN—Her Majesty's, W. McFarland. 
Accrixcton—Prince’s, J. B, Ormerod. 
Avpersnot— Alexandra Hall, C. Sounes. 
Asuton-unpER- Lynz—Opera House, Revill 
and Son. 

People’s Theatre, Company. 
Ayr—Corn Exchange. 
Barnstry—Royal, Company. 

Public Hall, O. de Mirimonde. 
Barrow-tn-Furness — Alhambra, Mrs, | 

Atkinson, 

Batu—Royal, William Lewis. 

Breprorp—Corn Exchange, Corporation. 

Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 

Betrer—Public Hall. 

Brrkenneap—Royal, B, Stanhope and J. 

Vowles. 

Brruincuam—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 
Prince of Wales’s, J. Rodgers and Son, | 
Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Queen's Theatre, D. E. Humphreys, 
Bisnor Avcktanp—Royal. 
Biacksurn—Royal. 

Prince's, Mr. J. Pitt Hardacre. 
Brackxroo.—Her Majesty's Opera House, 

W. Holland. 

Bryrtu—Royal, R. Fynes. 

Bortoy—Royal, J. F. Elliston. 

BournemoutH—New Town Hall, H. Nash. 

Braprorpv—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
Brentrorp Theatre, Maud Malvern. 
Bricuton— Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 
Bristoc—Prince’s Theatre, J. Chute. 

Royal, A. Melville, 
Burnixy—Royal. 
Gaiety Theatre. | 

1 
| 





Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 
Burron-on-Trent—Koyal. 

Bury (Lancashire)—Opera House, Mr. and 
Mrs. F, W. Purcell. 
Bury Sr. Eomunns—Theatre Royal. 

Atheneum Hall. 

Campripus- -Theatre Royal, W. B. Redfarn. 
Carpirr—Royal, E, Fletcher. 

Grand Theatre, J. Elphinstone. 
Can.tiste—Her Majesty's, Thos. Elsworth. | 
CastLerorp—Theatre Royal. 
Curttennam—Royal, Maisey and Shenton. 

Winter Garden, H. A. & R. J. Webb. 
Cuester—New Royalty, J. W. Carter. 
CugsterrieLp—Stephenson Memorial Hall, 

D. Gorman, 
Coatsriwwcr—Theatre Royal, J. Tully. 
Coucurstrr—Royal, Charles Clarke, 
Consett—Royal. 
Corx—Opera House, Company. 
Coventry—Royal, W. Bennett. 
Crapiey Heara—Alexandra, Mr. Jennings. 
Crewe—New Lyceum, Company. 


Crorpon—Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 
Bartlett. 

Corar Firr, N.B.—Union Hall. 

Dar.incton—Theatre Royal, Mrs. S. A. 
Titman. 

Darwen—Royal. 

Derpy—Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Lecture Hall, Mr. Francis. 
Drewssury—Royal, Graham & Atkinson. 
Doncaster—Royal, H. 8. Dacre. 


| Doveras—New Grand, A. Hemming. 


Dusiww—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, E. Jones. 

Leinster Hall, M. Gunn. 
Dvuptey—Public Hall. 
Dumrries—Theatre Royal, T. A. Currie. 
Dunper—Her Majesty’s, W. McFarland. 


| Durnam—Royal Albany. 


Eatuna—Lyric Hall, E. Stephens. 
Eastnourne—Royal, Roberts, Archer & Co. 
Evrxsurcu—Lyceum, Howard & Wyndham. 

Albert Hall, W. A. Davis. 

Royal, H. C. Beryl and W. Hatton, 
Exmourn—Public Hall, Company. 
Farxirk—Town Hall, Jas, Jarvie. 

Theatre Royal, Thos. Nisbet. 
Forxestone—Pier Theatre. 
GainsporovcH—Royal Albert, R. Kirk. 
Garrsueap-on-Tynu—Theatre Royal, Mr. 

Montague Turner. 
Guiascow—Grand, H. C. Beryl. 

Princess's, R. Waldon. 

Royalty, Howard and Wyndham. 

Theatre Royal, Howard and Wyndham, 
Gtovcestrr—Royal Albert, C, E. Machin. 
Goote—Royal, C. Bromley. 
GraxtuamM—New Theatre Royal, Hum- 

phries and Moore. 
Great Yarmourna—Royal, J, W. Nightin- 
gale. 

Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 


| Greenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. 


Greenwich—Morton’s Theatre, W. Morton, 
Grimuspy—Prince of Wales's, H. J. Curry. 
Ha.irax—New Grand, A. Grimmett. 
Royal, C. F. Rawlings. 
Hantey—Royal, J. H. Elphinstone. 


| Hartrepoot( West)—Royal, Kirtley & Ball, 


Gaiety, C, Stein. 
Hastines—Gaiety, Company. 
Herrrorp—Drill Hall. 

Cambrian Theatre. 

Herron re Hore—Standard. 

Royal. 

Huppersrietp—Royal, R. Flanagan. 
Hurt—Royal, A. Cuthbert, 
Hypr—Royal, T. Russell. 

Irswich— , H. R. Eyre. 

Ipswich Public Hal!, Mr.Geo, Watson. 
Jarrow-on-Tyne—Royal, Thos. Holmes. 
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Jersey—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Keicutey—Queen’s, E. Darbey. 
Krxc’s Lynn—Theatre Royal, R. Wardle. 
Kirxcatpy—Grand. 
Lancaster—Atheneum, R. Edgar. 
Leamincton—Royal, A. B. Cunnew. 
Leeps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 
Royal, J. Hobson. 
Leicester—Royal, W. Revill. 


Royal Opera House, J. A. Winstanley. 


Licurretp—St. James's Hall, H. Larkin. 
Liwertck—Royal, R. Fogerty. 
Lixcotx—Royal. 
Liverroot—Adelphi, B, Stuart. 
Alexandra, Company. 
Court, Carl Rosa Company (Ltd.). 
Rotunda, Company. 
Prince of Wales's, Miss Fanny Josephs. 
Shakespeare Theatre, E. Brammall, Jr. 
New Theatre Royal, A. Cheesman, 
Lonpon—Adelphi, A. and 8, Gatti. 
Astley’s, G. Sanger. 
Avenue, H. Watkin. 
Britannia, Mrs. S. Lane, 
Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 
Comedy, C. H. Hawtrey. 
Court, Mrs. J. Wood & A. Chudleigh. 
Covent Garden, Freeman Thomas. 
Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 
Elephant and Castle, Mr. Desterre. 
Gaiety, Geo. Edwardes, 
Globe, Mr. Benson. 
Grand, C. Wilmot. 
Haymarket, H. Beerbohm Tree. 
Her Majesty's Company. 
Lyceum, Henry Irving. 
Lyric, H. J. Leslie. 
Marylebone, H. Gascoigne. 
Novelty, Nathan & Sons. 
Olympie, closed. 
Opera Comique, F. J. Harris. 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Prince of Wales’s, H. Sedger. 
Princess’s, Syndicate. 
Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 
Sadler's Wells. 
Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 
St. James’s, Mrs. Langtry. 
Shaftesbury, J. Lancaster. 
Standard, A. Melville. 
Strand, C. H. Hawtrey. 
Surrey, Geo. Conquest. 
Toole’s, J. L. Toole. 
Terry’s Theatre, E. Terry. 
Vaudeville, Thomas Thorne. 
Royal Aquarium, Company. 
Crystal Palace, Company. 
St. George's Hall, A. Reed and Corney Grain. 
Princes’ Hall. 


Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 
Kilburn Town Hall. 


Lonponperry—Opera House, 
Warden. 
Loncron—Queen’s, J. Elphinstone, Junr. 


J. 


F. 





Maccresrietp—Royal, W. J. Revill. 
Mancuester—Comedy, E. Garcia. 
Royal, T. Ramsay. 
Prince's, T. W. Charles. 
Queen’s Theatre, J. Pitt Hardacre. 
St. James’s Theatre, J. C. Emerson. 
Marcatre—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
Mayzote—Town Hall, Janitor. 
Merrayr Typvit—Park Theatre, Compy. 
Temperance Hall. 
Drill Hall. 
MipptessproveH— Royal, Messrs. Imeson, 
NeatuH—Bijou Theatre, J. W. Robinson. 
Town Hall, Corporation. 
Gwyn Hall, Corporation, 
Netson—Grand. 
NewcastLr-upon-Tyne—Royal, 
and Wyndham. 
Tyne, A. Harris. 
Neweasttxe (Staffs.) — Theatre 
David James, Junr. 
Newport (Mon.)—Royal Victoria, J. Rowe. 
New Theatre, D. E, Humphreys. 
Norruampron—Opera House,  T. 
Dorman. 
Norra Suretps—Royal, § 
Gaiety, G. Duncan. 


Howard 


Royal, 


. R. Chisholm, 


Norwicu—Royal, Fred. Morgan. 





Norrincuam—Royal, T. W. Charles. 

Grand, J. B. Mulholland. 
Orpnam—Royal, L. Courtenay and J. Pitt 

Harduacre. 

Colosseum, T. Whittaker. 
Oxrorp—New Theatre, T. Lucas. 
Prerta—Opera House, Public Hall Co. 
PrerernoroucH— Royal, W. H. Vernon. 
Priymovra—Royal, Rollo Balmain. 

Grand Theatre, H. E. Reed. 
Pontyrripp— Town Hall, Company. 
PortsmoutH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Johnson and Tomlinson. 

Prince's, H. Yorke. 
Ramsoate—Sanger’s Amphitheatre, George 

Sanger. 
Reapixc—Royal County, H. Dundas. 
Reppirca—Publie Hall, C. White and Son, 
Rocupate—Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
Rornernam—Royal, E. Darbey. 
Runcorn—Royal, Mr. B. Stanhope. 

Public Hall, Secretary. 

Ryopr, I. or W.—Theatre Royal. 

Satrorp—Prince of Wales's, E. B. Goulden. 

Sanispury—County Hall, A. Whitehead, 

SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA—Theatre, Manager. 

ScarsoroucH—Londesborough, Wadding- 
ton and Sons. 

Royal. 

Spa Theatre, 

Seanam Harpour—Royal. 
Suerrietp>—Royal, Edmund Tearle, 

Alexandra Theatre, W. Brittlebank, 
Surewspury-— Royal, Mrs. Maddox. 
Sovrnampron— Prince of Wales’s, Messrs. 

Gordon and Plowman. 
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Sovrnenp—Alexandra, C. H. Bowmaker. 

Sovurnrort—W inter Gardens, J. Long. 

Sovran Suietps—Theatre Royal, T. B. 
Appleby. 

Srexnymoor—Cambridge. 

Srarrorp— Lyceum, Messrs. Follows and 
Sons. 

Sratypripce—Victoria. 

Srirtinc—Town Hall Theatre, W. J. Colling 
Hall. 

New Public Hall, Company. 

Srocxport—New Theatre Royal, W. J. 
Revill. 
Srocxton-on-Tres—Royal, L, Clarence, 
Sr. Hetens—Royal, Wallace Revill. 
Srovrsripce— Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
Srratrorp—Royal, Mr. A. Fredericks. 
SunpERLAND—Avenue, W. Watson. 
Swansea—New Theatre, A. Melville. 

Drill Hall, Major Pike. 
TopmorpeN—Pavilion, Tom Russell. 
Torquay—Theatre Royal. 

Bath Saloon, Mr, Courtenay. 

Royal Public Hall, Mr. Sydney Jeffery. 
Trowprmce—Public Hall, P. L. Hill. 
Waxeriztp— Royal Opera House, B, Sher- 

‘ood 


wood, 
Corn Exchange. 


MUSIC HALLS 








Watsatt—Gaiety, W. H. Westwood. 
St. George's Hall, Company. 

Warrincton—Royal, B. Sheridan. 
Public Hall, William Johnson. 

West Bromwicu—Royal, J. G. Rainbow. 


Weston-surer-Mare—Victoria Hall, J. H, 


Parnell. 
Weyrmovurn—Royal, H. Wheeler. 
Wurrenaven —Royal, 


| Warrsy—West Cliff Saloon. 


Wipnes—New Alexandra, Gerard, Kiddie, 
and Bray. 
Wican—Court, Worswick and Gee. 


| Wixpsor—Theatre Royal, A. Fox. 


Wotvernamptron—Royal, R. Arthur, Junr, 
Star, H. C, Hazlewood. 


| Wootwicu.—Theatre Royal, Borley and 


Munro. 
Royal Artillery Theatre, F. Williams. 
Cavalry Theatre. 
Worcesrer—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Worxtxctox—Queen’s Opera House, Clark 
and Wood. 
Theatre Royal, W. C. Brown. 
Wrexnam—St. James's Hall, J. Edgar. 
Public Hall, W. H. Tilston. 
Yorx— Royal, W. A. Waddington and 
Sons. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Anerpare—Temperance Hall, Company. 
AxnerprEN—Alhambra, Sam. Picton. 

Bon Accord, 

A.prrsnor—Salter’s, Mr. H. Salter. 
Asuton—Rudge’s Varieties, W. Rudge. 

Queen's Varieties, Mrs. Eaves. 
Barnsiey—Surrey, Fred. Lewis. 
Barrow-tn-Furness—Star Music Hall, 

Robt. Bell. 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

Buffalo, E. W. Partrick. 
Brexenneap—Argyll, Clarke and Riley. 
Brramincuam—Gaiety, C. Barnard. 

Days’ Concert Hall, Messrs. Day. 

Sherbourne Varieties, E. Martin. 

Canterbury, C. H. Bosworth. 

Hall's Varieties, Mr. Hall. 

Curzon Hall, G. Beech. 

Caledonian Concert Hall, J. 8. Smith. 
Briacxsurn—Lyceum, E. H. Page. 
Bottron—Victoria, J. Atkinson & Co. 
Braprorp—Star, H. Pullan. 
Bricuton—Oxford, C, and J. A. Botham, 

Alhambra, H. Lundy. 

Bartstor—New Star, C. M. Rodney. 
Bury (Lanc.)—Albion, R. Simpson. 
Carpirr—Philharmonic, Company. 

Empire, Stoll and Sons. 
Cariste—Star. 

Cuatuam—Palace of Varieties, L. Barnard. 


CoL_cuEesTer—Sir 
Chaplin. 
Coventry—Enmpire, Gus, Levaine. 
City Palace, J. Randall. 


Colin Campbell, W. 


| Dover- -Royal Clarence, C. Stewart. 


Phenix. 
Dusiww—Star, D. Lowrey. 

National, J. J. Macnally. 

Bijou, Dan. Lowrey. 
Eprxsurcu—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 
Giascow—Gaiety, D. 8. M‘Kay. 

Scotia, Mrs. J. 8. Baylis. 

Britannia, Mrs. H. T. Rossborough. 
Gravesenp—Prince of Wales’ Varieties, 

Mr. John Chaney. 
Great Grimspy—Bakewell’s, T. L. Bake- 
well, 

Theatre of Varieties, C. Woolhouse. 
Greenock — Cooke’s (Circus, Samuel 

Picton. 

Harirax—Oddfellows’, Will. Taylor. 
Hantexy—Gaiety, Charles Hearn. 
Grand Circus, J, H. Elphinstone. 


| Hastincs—Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 
| Hupprrsrietp—Varieties, J. W. Rowley. 





| Hvur1—Alhambra Palace, 8. 


Empire, Leotard Bosco. 
Regent Music Hall, Mrs, Nicholson- 
Durden. 
I_keston—Queen’'s Varieties. 
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Keiontey—Oddfellows’, Mrs. J. W. Peck- 
over. 

Kuxo’s Lynn — Music Hall, Miles and 
Sons. 

Leeps—Princess's, C. Weldon. 

Varieties, A. Greasley. 

Colosseum, A. Manard Hubner. 
Leicester—Gaiety, Reeves and Verdo. 

Floral Hall, J. H. Clarke. 
Liverroo.—Gaiety, H. de Frece. 

Grand, J. T. Roach. 

Haymarket, W. Thomas. 

Parthenon, Mrs. J. G. Stoll. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

St. James's, Sam. Hague. 

Westminster Music Hall, J. Kiernan. 
Lonpon—Alhambra, Company. 

Albert, C. Relf. 

Arches, Mme. Gatti. 

Bedford, Messrs. Hart. 

Cambridge, Will. Riley. 

Canterbury, Company. 

Collins’s, H. Sprake. 

Deacon's, H. E. Davis. 

Empire, Company. 

Foresters’, W. Lusby. 

Gatti’s, Mesdames Gatti. 

Hammersmith, A. Phillips and Son, 

London Pavilion, Company. 

Marlow’s, F. Marlow. 

Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 

Metropolitan, H, G. Lake. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 

Paragon, Company. 

Parthenon, A. A. Hurley. 

People’s, Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Queen's, Poplar, Company. 

Royal, Company. 

Sebright, G. E. Belmont. 

South London, Mrs. J. J. Poole, 

Standard, R. Wake. 

Star, J. Hart. 

Tivoli, Company. 

Trocadero, Company. 

Varieties, Hoxton, Gus. Leach. 

Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 

Washington, G, W. Moore, Senr, 
Mancurster—Folly, E. Garcia. 

People’s, Mr. Hunt. 

Alhambra, Con. Salmon. 
Mansrietp—Trenam’s Varieties. 
Marcate—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 

Assembly Rooms, H. E. Davis. 

Marine Palace. 
MippiessrovcH—Oxford, R. Weighell. 

Prince of Wales’s, Mr. John Proudler. 
Mortxy—Victoria, B. H. Worrall. 
Neata—Robinson’s Hall. 
Newcast.x-on-Tyne—Guaiety, H. E. Moss. 

People’s Palace, H. Livermore. 
Newcastte (Staffs.)—Sutherland Music 

Hall, H. Eardley. 





NorTHampTon—Victoria 
Konow. 

Jubilee Hall, W. Lawrence. 
Norwicu—Connaught, W. Whyley. 
Norrincuam—tThe Palace, C. B, Cox, 
OtpHam—Gaiety, Ball and Heywood. 

People’s, Bros. Jefferye. 

Red Lion Music Hall, J. Higson. 
Paistey—Theatre Royal, W.G. Blackadder, 
Prymovtu—St. James’s, Jno. Snawdon, 

People’s Palace, Messrs. Livermore. 
Portsmourna—Amphitheatre, D. Barnard, 

Vento’s Varieties, H. Vento. 

Gaiety, Company. 

Preston—Gaiety, H. Yorke. 
Ramscate—Harp, Miss Carr. 

Marina Hall, Mrs. Barley. 

Pier Pavilion. 

Reapinc—Bennett’s Varieties. 
Rocupate—Cireus of Varieties, Messrs, 
Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 

Rorneruam —Clarance, Mr. John Birch. 

Reindeer, Mr. J. Kay. 
Satrorp—Egerton Varieties, Ashton Potts. 

Oxford Music Hall, Felix M’Glennon. 

Canterbury, Mr. Johnson. 
Sanpeate.—Alhambra. 
ScarsorovcH—People’s, W. Morgan. 
Surerness—Criterion, J. W. Kennedy. 
Suerrietp—Gaiety, L. Metzger. 

Music Hall, J. Freemantle. 

Grand Music Hall, A, Stacey. 

Milton, Ed. Norburn. 

Albert Hall, J. W. Peace. 

Bijou, Miss Garrod. 

Suirxps (North)— Gaiety, Geo. Duncan. 

»  (South)—Thornton’s, J. G. Allen, 
Surewssury—Music Hall, Company. 
Sovrnampron—Royal York, W. H. Ed- 

munds. 

Empire, Geo. May. 

Sr. Herens—Volunteer Hall. 

Salisbury Music Hall, C. Liptrot. 
SrocxtTon-on-Trrs—Star, C. Gardner. 

Empire, David Thomas. 
SunperRLanp—Thornton’s, J. G. Allen. 

Music Hall, J. Durland. 
Swansra—Pavilion, Company. 
Tamwortu—Music Hall, George Rose. 
Torquay—Royal Public Hall. 
WakerrieLp—Gaiety, I’. B. Robinson. 
Watsatt—People’s, Mr. D. Baylis. 

(Brownhills) Station Music Hall, W. 

Roberts. 

Earl Grey, Mrs. Atkins. 
Warrincton— Gaiety Theatre. 
Wuirny—West Cliff Saloon Theatre. 

Star Theatre. 

W arrenaven—Standard, H. Dixon. 
Wican—Theatre Royal, Company. 

Alexandra, J. W. Martin Brown, 

Star. 

Wotveruampron—Gaiety, C. Hearn. 


Varieties, CC. 
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Che Dead Art. 


JAMES J. SCANLAN, 


OR many years Horace Valroy, an extremely clever, but humble 
journalist, had been engaged in the construction of a play which 
he fondly hoped would be one day produced on a London stage. 
The drama had one peculiarity, it was not written on the “‘ star” 
system, but was intended to be represented by an unequalled cast, 
in which the humblest parts would be undertaken by reliable 
artists. But, unfortunately, the ideas of actors, managers, and 
aspiring authors do not always run in the same groove, and hence 
Valroy found himself in his humble little room, with his drama on 

his desk, and quite a number of letters declining to accept it. The reasons given 
were rather varied. ‘‘ My dear sir,” wrote a leading tragedian, ‘‘ your play 
is very clever, but were I to produce it, there would be an equal share’of ‘ fat’ 
for all, and I should be without my ‘calls’ and ‘curtains’—which would 
never do.’ ‘‘ Look here,” wrote a popular comedian, ‘‘for thirty years I 
haven't tried anything new. I do the same grins and roars, and the people 
pay to see me. It isn’t worth while commencing new plays now, is it?” 
** Your drama is so fine,” wrote an actor of the romantic school, “ that it will 
create a furore; but in writing for me my speciality should not be forgotten—the 
snow scene, with me in the centre, and plenty of limelight. Makes such a pretty 
poster, you know.” ‘TI am delighted,” wrote a leading lady, ‘‘ but you have 
omitted my ‘ curses,’ hence unsuitable to me.” ‘‘ Lovely play,” was the opinion 
of a sparkling little comedienne, “ but where is the front scene with my 
Catherine-wheels?” ‘*Couldn’t you work in a scene,” wrote an eccentric 
ty “with me as Nero fiddling over Rome in flames? Immense effect, 
my boy.” 

Valroy read, marked, and inwardly digested, and placing the MS. care- 
fully away, went on with his usual work. As the stockbroker watches the 
risings and fallings ‘‘on ’Change,” so he watched the progress of things 
theatrical—watched and waited. Just then the ‘Silly Season ” was well on. 
The “big gooseberry ” had been discussed; the ‘‘ British Matron” had 
denounced the nudes at the Academy, and, with true consistency, had appeared 
with her daughters in a décolletée state in the stalls of the theatre. About this 
time there appeared in the Daily Slasher (on which Valroy was engaged) a very 
remarkable article, entitled “‘ The Dead Art.” At first sight people thought it 
might be a parody on a recent successful production, but it was found to be an 
attack on the style of wares to which the playgoing public had to submit. 
** Why,” argued the writer, “should we have to pay half a guinea to see a 
popular comedian in three hours of china-smashing dignified by the name of 
‘farcical comedy’? In the olden times we had Shakespeare and high-class 
burlesque—not legs—interpreted by true artists, and we enjoyed delightful 
evenings at moderate cost.” 

Long and fierce waged the discussion on the decline of the art of play- 
writing, and particularly on the utter absence of anything like real acting. All 
correspondents were unanimous on one point—what was wanted was a new 
play with a good well-balanced cast. Strange to say, business at all the London 
theatres began to get bad, and groans were heard on all sides. Nothing seemed 
to ‘‘draw ” the public, and the acting-managers were fairly puzzled as to how 
they could “paper” the houses, for, marvel of marvels ! the very *‘ deadheads ” 
seemed to have caught the infection, and even those who might have come to 
scoff remained away. There was, seemingly, no alternative but to close up. A 
last effort was made, and a great meeting was called, which was responded to 
with astounding alacrity. Here was no apathy, no tedious officialism, all were 
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eager to help; and in the matter of suggestions there was quite an embarras 
de richesse. 

With one accord the principals at the assemblage remembered Valroy’s 
remarkable play, and all agreed that their hopes of success, and once more 
regaining their positions in the public estimation, lay in its production. A 
messenger was despatched to the dramatist’s house for the precious work. 
**Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and poor Valroy lay in his little 
room very ill. Quietly, so as not to excite him, the nature of the message was 
broken to him, and he with much difficulty brought a roll of MS. from 
under his pillow. His eyes brightened as the messenger told him that all the 
best actors in town were to take part in the production, and for the first time 
for weeks poor Valroy enjoyed a refreshing sleep. The outcome of the meeting 
was, that the new play was ‘‘ cast,” announced in the papers as ‘‘the first 
work of a new author,” and put down for production at the largest theatre 
available. The cast was so magnificent, comprising, as it did, the cream of the 
profession, that old playgoers rubbed their eyes with amazement, and wondered 
were they back again in olden times? Even first-class actors did not despise to 
appear as *‘ attendants” and ‘‘ guests.” Rehearsals progressed apace, and 
the booking was so great, that the entire flat of the theatre was converted into 
stalls. Meanwhile Horace Valroy continued ill, but his condition improved as 
the good news was brought to him of the great success which his play promised 
to be. 

The night of the production of the new piece! The theatre crammed to 
excess ; art, science, and literature, all represented ina brilliantarray. London 
had probably never seen such a premiére. The air was charged with subdued 
excitement ; the stage was crowded with distinguished players, and in the 
‘“*front” the acting-managers were turning away money from all parts. On 
the stage, at the P.S., in a bath-chair, lay a little man, thin, pale, and worn 
with illness. He was enveloped in a rug, and watched everything with intense 
interest. This was the author, who had been induced to leave his room to wit- 
ness the production of his play. The play commenced in breathless silence, 
and the advent of each familiar face was the signal for loud applause. In 
thrilling interest, varied here and there by humorous business and pathetic 
incident, the play progressed. After the fourth act the foyer was crowded, 
and expressions were heard on all sides approving of the work. The critics 
thought of all the classical plays to see if anything had been borrowed ; but, no. 
The plot was new, the characters were real and interesting, the dialogue was 
natural, sparkling, and terse; the “situations” were neither strained nor 
‘* pulled in ” to create effect, they arose naturally—in fact, the verdict was—the 
finest work produced in late years. ‘‘ But,” was asked by hundreds, ‘‘ who is the 
author?” ‘* That,” said the astute acting-manager, ‘‘is our secret.” The 
curtain fell on the termination of the fifth act amidst such a whirlwind of 
applause, that again and again all the artists had to come forward to bow their 
acknowledgments. 

‘** Author ! Author!” was the cry from every part. The curtain ascended 
again, and those on the stage looked towards the sides. ‘‘ Author! Author !” 
again resounded through the house. Men were hoarse from cheering, women 
waved their handkerchiefs—the play had excited all most intensely. There 
was a sudden pause, a cry of horror at the side, and the leading actor came 


forward and said ; ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the author has left the house !” 
. . . > * * * * * 


Half an hour later a group emerged from the stage-door, bearing in their 
midst a lifeless figure. There, in that poor clay, was all that remained on earth 
of the gifted author, Horace Valroy! In the moment of his success, at the 
very realisation of his fondest hopes, he had been stricken down—the Author 
and his Art were dead ! 


Tue tongue-tangles to which actors will now and then succumb once made a representative 
of the old club-man in “ Money ” cry, “ Waiter, the buff-snox!” and caused an impersonator 
of Crabtree in “The School for Scandal” to talk about “a thullet in the borax.” 
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Paul Leeman’s Whaif. 


BY LOUIS B, TISDALE. 





Mw? UTHOR! Author! ” What asweet sound! Not the half-hearted, 
 jeering cry that is sometimes heard at the conclusion of the first 
performance of a new play, but a real genuine enthusiastic shout. 
How Paul Leeman’s face tingled ! how his heart went pit-a-pat ! 
He hardly knew in which part of his body his heart really was ; 
first it seemed to be in his throat, then it appeared to be hammering 
with tremendous force against the inside of his breast, so intensely 
4 agitated was he. As he stood thus irresolute at the wings of the 
Theatre, in a state of the utmost nervous excitement, he could still hear 
the hearty and unanimous cry of ‘‘ Author! Author!” At last he mustered 
up sufficient courage to step in front of the green baize curtain, which had but 
a few minutes before fallen upon his first play. It had been a success! The 
freshness of the plot, the crispness of the dialogue, the ingenuity of the 
situations, and the originality of the construction had all told in his favour. 
The ‘‘ first nighters”—the real, true critics, whose verdict no amount of press 
notices can gainsay—were charmed. They gave vent to their delight by loudly 
calling for the man who had provided them with such a feast of enjoyment, and 
as the young unknown author stood there bowing before them in proprid persond, 
they testified their appreciation by plaudits loud and long. 

Paul Leeman was happy. The years of struggle, of poverty, and of dis- 
appointment, had passed into oblivion, and he would look back upon them never 
again. The hour of success had come, the aim of his life had been attained ! 
Soon the never-to-be-forgotten scene was over, the crowd trooped out of the 
theatre, the gas was turned out, and Paul, in the seventh heaven of delight, was 
carried off to the Club, where the welcome of friends, brother litterateurs, 
and fellow-workers awaited him, and where congratulations were literally 
showered upon him. He was a successful dramatic author, the writer of a 
play actually produced, and actually successful. This made him the hero of 
the hour, the centre of an admiring crowd, the cynosure of all eyes. Persons 
who had hardly noticed him before, who had actually passed him by when he 
was a mere nobody, were now most effusive in their compliments. Had Paul 
been in a moralising frame of mind, he would have found good food for mental 
digestion in contemplating the hollowness of mankind; but he was too 
supremely happy, too thoroughly contented with everything and everybody, to 
question in any way the congratulations of which he was the recipient. In such 
pleasant company the time passed all too rapidly, and Paul was surprised on 
glancing at his watch to find that it was on the stroke of two. Two a.m. ! 
Although a thorough Bohemian, he was not in the habit of remaining at the 
club until such a late—or is it early !—hour as this, so he started up with the 
intention of setting forth towards home. His action was the signal for a general 
uprising. He was now a man whose every movement would be watched and 
imitated. 

It was a fine frosty night, the time was midwinter, and he decided to walk, 
as his chambers were not a great way off. He felt too much excited—not with 
wine, be it said—to be confined within the narrow limits of a hansom cab, so 
bidding a hearty good-night to all, he started off, accompanied by one of his 
particular chums, whom he had always been able to call friend, in adversity as 
well as in success. The events of the night were the principal topic of conver- 
sation, but the talk soon drifted back to the old days, when both were e, 
friendless, and unknown—when they were struggling, aye, and struggling hard, 
at the very bottom of the ladder of fame, upon which they bell not both 
obtained a sure and safe footing. How sweet to look back, and yet how sad ! 
Sweet, to know that disappointments had not defeated them, that the struggling 
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days were behind instead of before. Sad, to think of the many who had been 
left behind, who had lost heart, and fallen out of the race, never to be heard of 
again. So they walked on, deep in memories of the past, full of hopes for the 
future. 

Presently they arrived at the house of Paul’s friend, and parted after a 
cordial good-night. Paul continued on his way alone, walking briskly, lost in 
thought the while. He was not conscious of much that was happening around 
him, being in that frame of mind when one is oblivious almost to all things. 
He was suddenly brought to his senses by nearly stumbling over what appeared 
to be a heap of rags lying on the footpath. The heap proved to be a human 
being, apparently asleep—or dead. Paul was not the sort of person to pass on and 
take no notice. Here was a fellow-creature in distress, and he had known 
enough misery in his short life to understand what misery meant to others, so, 
like a Good Samaritan, he stooped to see who and what it was that could 
seek a resting-place on the cold pavement on such a night. To his surprise, 
the inanimate object proved to be a girl, a pretty, dark-haired child, about, as 
near as he could guess, eleven or twelve years of age. She was undeniably 
pretty, and, what was far more to the purpose, attractive. No one could look 
on that sweetly intelligent face and not be attracted by it. ‘* Now then, little 
one,” he gently said ; ‘‘ why don’t you go home? It’s very cold to be out on a 
night like this. Come, sit up. Tell me what’s the matter.” ‘‘I ain’t got no 
home, sir,” replied the child. ‘‘No home! poor little thing! Where’s your 
mother!” ‘* Mother’s dead, sir,” she whispered, while a sad expression came 
into her eyes as they rapidly filled with tears. ‘* There, there, don’t cry. I’m 
sorry I said anything to make you,” blurted out Paul, half ashamed of his 
awkwardness. . ‘‘ Haven’t you a father, or any friendsatallthen?” ‘‘ Yes; but 
father’s left me: he went away two days ago.” ‘‘ Left you 7—the brute !” 
Paul muttered this to himself, mindful not to hurt the child’s feelings again. 
“ Well, what’s to be done? You can’t stay here, you know ; you'll be frozen to 
death.” 

Although Paul put this question as if expecting an answer, no answer came ; 
for the child, of course, knew not what to say. He himself felt that it was not 
easy to give a satisfactory reply to such a pertinent remark, so he stood revolving 
in his own mind what he should do with the child. Should he leave her where she 
was! No—that was out ofthe question. There was no help for it, he must take 
her with him. Take her with him? Why, where could he take her? There 
was no place open at this hour of the morning. Then what could he do? Ah! 
he would risk it. Yes, she should go home with him to his chambers. Mrs. 
Campbell, the housekeeper, would not like it, but that could not be helped ; 
something must be done, and after a night’s rest he could think out what to 
arrange further for the little waif ; so, taking the child in his arms, he bore her 
to his chambers, which were fortunately close at hand. He wondered what his 
friends would say if they could have seen him, or what would they think when 
they heard that he had given shelter to a wretched, homeless little outcast. 
Think ? why, that he had done the right thing. His heart told him that he 
was doing what was right, and he was content. He cared not what others 
should think or say. He deposited his burden upon the couch in his sitting- 
room, saw that the child was comfortable, and betook himself to bed. But not 
tosleep! The excitement he had but recently passed through prevented all idea 
of sleep from entering his head. Added to all was this his latest adventure, 
which formed in itself a highly dramatic episode, though savouring more of 
fiction than of fact. He lay in bed tossing from one side to the other, now up, 
now down, but the sleep which he so much needed to rest his sorely tried brain 
was as far off as ever. One thought took possession of his mind and would not 
be expelled. What could he do with the sleeping child in the next room? 
The difficulty was intensified by the fact that the child wasa girl. A boy he 


could have managed very well, but a girl—no, he could arrive at no satisfactory 
conclusion about her. 


When morning dawned it found him with no more definite idea in his mind, 
than when he went to rest. Then the demon of procrastination stepped in. 
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There was no hurry, and a day or two could make no difference! One thing, 
though, must be done, and done atonce. Mrs. Campbell had to be faced, and a 
true and verbatim report given of everything that had occurred. Contrary to 
his expectations, she was quite affable. She made no demur whatever when 
he suggested that the child should be placed under her control, until he was 
further able to determine what should be done in the matter. That was a great 
weight off his mind, and when Mrs. Campbell took the little one away to wash 
and make her presentable, or ‘‘ transmogrify” her, as the dear old soul so 
tersely put it, he felt that all would not be so difficult to arrange after all. 
During his morning stroll he made up his mind what he would do with the 
child. When he returned and saw what a delightful little thing she looked, he 
was more than ever intent upon his purpose. She should stay with him. 
After a short conversation with the housekeeper—who was now, in his eyes, 
the dearest and most obliging old lady in the world—everything was arranged. 
Mrs. Campbell undertook to be responsible for the little one’s welfare, while 
Paul made himself liable for the financial part of the agreement. Such a 
satisfactory conclusion was bound to answer admirably, and the child was soon 
established as one of the family. One of her chief delights was to spend all the 
time she possibly could in Paul’s company. She was more than happy if she 
could but be in his presence. She would sit by the hour together at his feet, 
while he sat filling page after page of foolscap with rapid writing. She was 
content to do nothing but sit and gaze into his face, her features lit up the 
while with an expression of the greatest pleasure. Paul soon got to feel an 
interest in all her doings, and the two became inseparable companions. Her 
name, she had told him, was Nelly Smith, so he called her Nelly, and she, by his 
wish, called him Paul. He was not so very much older than she, after all, and 
he wanted her to look upon him in the light of an elder brother. Nothing 
delighted him more than to spend an hour with her in the evening over her 
studies, to which she applied herself with the greatest possible diligence. Often, 
instead of going to the club, he would give up whole evenings entirely to the 
task of improving her education, and, apt — as she was, she progressed 
rapidly under his tuition. His friends chaffed him considerably when he did 
not show up in his old haunts so much as formerly. They were certain there 
was ‘a woman in it.” They were right, there was ; but Paul did not tell them 
so. Time passed ; his friends saw less and less of him, for the very simple 
reason that he was spending more and more of his time in the company of his 
little waif. 
* * * * . . . + 

So six years flew by. Nelly Smith had grown into a handsome young 
lady of eighteen, and Paul was in love with her! She was his right hand, had 
long acted as his amanuensis, besides officiating as his housekeeper. He had 
removed into the north of London, taken a house and engaged two servants, 
while Nelly acted as his manager. But he felt that they could not go on much 
longer like this. People would talk. People do talk—about other people’s 
business especially. In the north of London the inhabitants are particularly 
inquisitive, particularly talkative, and, above all, particularly censorious. 
Paul felt all this very — and he could not bear the thought that his 
Nelly’s name should be mixed up with even the breath of scandal. Yet he 
dared not speak, he dared not give utterance to his love. He would wait, wait 
till the work he was then engaged upon was complete, wait till the play which 
he had been labouring at for months should be produced ; then, and not till 
then, would he unburden his mind and ask her to me his wife. 

Nelly, too, had thoughts of Paul in her head, but they were not of love. 
Admiration, veneration, adoration, if you will, but not love. She, too, was 
anxious for the result of his play ; she had watched its growth, knew all about 
it ; for had she not assisted greatly to bring it to a successful completion ? 
She was looking forward quite as eagerly as Paul was to an equally suc- 
cessful issue. 

Time passed on; the play was in rehearsal, and everybody was anxious 
about the result. If it was as successful as the previous plays by the same 
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author nobody would be dissatisfied. Somehow there was a doubt. Not in the 
minds of one or two, but a general doubt that the play would not be a success. 

However, all went on as smoothly as could possibly be wished. Rehearsals 
were frequent and long ; all the members of the cast seemed to have settled 
down into their parts, and the hopes of all began to rise. At length 
the date of performance was announced, and hard work was persisted in, until 
the last rehearsal—a dress one—was reached. The morrow was to bear witness 
whether Paul would or would not sustain his already popular reputation. On 
the morning of the production a grievous disappointment was in store for every- 
body concerned. The leading actress, upon whom nearly the whole weight of 
the play rested, was taken seriously ill. There was not the least likelihood 
that she would be able to appear in the evening ; she was unable to leave her 
bed. Here wasadilemma. Paul had had a deal of trouble and anxiety to go 
through during the last few weeks, and to receive bad news on the very day 
when he thought all his troubles were really over, quite unnerved him. He 
was at his wits’ end ; he knew not what to do or where to turn for advice. No 
actress in the world could play the part at a few hours’ notice. There was no 
help for it ; the play must be postponed. He had most reluctantly arrived at 
this conclusion, when Nelly came to the rescue. She would play the part! 
Why not? did she not know nearly every line of the play ? had she not watched, 
and assisted in its growth from the very beginning? A few hours would be 
sufficient for her to become thoroughly acquainted with the ‘‘ stage business,” 
and anything would be better than that the play should be postponed. Only 
trust her, and she would do her best. 

Like a drowning man clutching at a straw, Paul accepted the offer gratefully, 
and spent the day in coaching her for the ordeal. She had always been the 
brightest of pupils in his hands. Now, when so much depended upon her 
efforts, she strained every nerve to master all the little difficulties and tech- 
nicalities which prove insuperable to most novices. When evening came, she 
was as well prepared for the performance as if she had been rehearsing for weeks. 
With her it was not a question of so much salary, and so much artistic 
reputation, but really and truly a labour of love. Yes, it must be confessed 
that, during the past few weeks, she had learned to love, with the whole 
strength of her affectionate nature, the man who was, and had been, more than 
all the world to her. The truth had dawned upon her suddenly ; but once 
realised, the fact was indisputable. 

The play was a success ; so was the new actress. She made what is com- 
monly called ‘a distinct hit,” and everybody was talking, not so much of the 
play—clever and original as it was—as of the clever, young, unknown actress, 
who had so bravely stepped into the breach, and had won the admiration of all 
beholders from her first entrance upon the scene. Paul was intoxicated with 
delight. The success of the play was nothing to him compared with the joy 
that he felt at the boundless admiration showered upon his Nelly. His Nelly ! 
No, he had no right to say that yet, but that very night he determined to 
speak ; to say in so many words what he had long kept locked in his heart. 
“* Nelly, how can I thank you !” he said, before parting for the night. ‘‘ What 
shall I say, to show how much I owe to you, for what you have done!” “Say, 
Paul, dear! say nothing: if you are pleased so am I. I have not done so 
much for you yet as you have done for me. Say, rather, what ought I to do 
for you?” ‘“ For me, Nelly, darling ; would that you would do what I ask!” 
" hay is that Paul, tell me?” ‘‘ Be my wife, my darling ; I love you--be my 
wife.” 


Paul had unburdened himself at last, and waited breathlessly for the 
answer. Nelly did not refuse, and soon it was bruited abroad that Paul 
Leeman, the dramatist, had married the charming young lady who had caused 
such a sensation in his last and most successful play. Nelly did not act any 
more. She devoted herself entirely to her husband. Paul had found a 
partner with whom he could work, not only in domestic but in dramatic 


affinity ; and all successive plays from his pen were advertised as being the 
joint work of ‘* Mr. and Mrs. Paul Leeman.” 
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Cold at the Prompt-Wox. 


BY RICHARD H. DOUGLASS. 


LL the ballet for the trans., now,” shouted the dirty little call-boy 
at the Theatre Royal, Redborough, one Saturday night, when 
the grand pantomime of Blue Beard was at the zenith of its 
popularity. In front, the crowded audience were delighted, and 
bestowed their applause unstintingly. Every topical allusion, 
every local hit, songs, dances, all were greeted with hearty 
laughter and ringing cheers, almost amounting to the enthusiasm 

a of a Boxing-night. Behind, all is confusion, bustle, and excite- 
ment, to prepare the gorgeous transformation, ‘‘the most marvellous scene 
ever witnessed on any stage in the United Kingdom.” Vide, small bills. 

‘** Ring down clouds,” the manager says. ‘‘ All ready for comic biz? All 
pantomimists down, eh!” Off darts the call-boy, nearly upsetting the Fairy 
Queen. A moment’s pause. ‘‘ Yus sur, all but Jim,” answers the boy. ‘‘ Call 
him, then,” cries the prompter. The boy starts again, but his foot coming in 
contact with a stray brace, he is precipitated into a basket of property—carrots 
and turnips. At that moment Jim, the clown, appears, arranged in his motley 
attire ; but his accustomed simile has faded, and his face wears a.haggard ex- 
pression even his paint fails to conceal. ‘‘ Good evening,” he says quietly. 
** Good-night, you mean,” replies the prompter ; ‘‘ but Jim, what’s amiss? you 
do seem queer—any trouble, eh?” ‘ Well,” answers Jim, ‘‘ I’m not up to the 
mark, for it’s just a year, to-night, since the murder of my poor ,Nell.” 
‘““Murder? Nell? Of whom do you speak?” kindly inquires the manager. 
Says Jim, ‘‘I mean my little girl, who lost her life. How? you ask. ell, 
perhaps, it will ease my heart if I tell you. I have never forgotten the scene, 
but to-night it reappears so vividly. I see it, as oft I have seen it in a 
dream.” 

‘©°Tis exactly twelve months ago since I played ‘Clown’ at King’s Theatre, 
Browpool ; my little daughter was also engaged, she playing the Fairy Con- 
tent, and the climax of our pretty transformation was reached when she 
descended on a thin wire in the centre. But I must explain, sir, that previous 
to our pantomime the manager engaged, just as a stop-gap, a fourth-rate tour- 
ing company, and amongst them was one Jack Rickards, only a super, but a 
greater rogue or scoundrel never existed on this earth. It appears our manager 
had a quarrel with this cowardly cur, about some petty item—his wages, I think 
—and from words they quickly came to blows. Rickards was defeated, so he 
swore to be revenged, but his threats were treated with contempt, especially as 
he was half intoxicated at the time. Well, sir, on this particular night, I was 
rather late for my first entrance, and as our transformation reached right back 
to the brick wall, 1 couldn’t pass behind, so was compelled to reach the P. side 
through an unused passage running parallel with the stage cellar. I descended 
the rickety ladder, but imagine my surprise when, in the semi-darkness, I 
observed a man’s form groping about. He gradually glided along, glancing 
round suspiciously, then suddenly stopped, and placed a parcel on the ground. 
Determined to solve this mystery, 1 advanéed cautiously, and as my eyes 
slowly became used to the gloom, I saw him swaying to and fro. A moment’s 
scaiiiens silence, followed by a sharp click. Then I perceived a light. 
Horror-stricken, I staggered back, for it revealed that villain Rickards, with a 
ghastly smile, bending over a pile of rags and wood with a lighted fuse in his 
hand. I stood rooted to the spot. His object was cae destroy the 
theatre ; this was his ‘cowardly revenge for the blow he neither forgotten 
nor forgiven. As he proceeded to light the heap, my blood seemed frozen, but 
with an effort, I dashed forward and shouted ‘Hold! Is this your plan—your 
hatred? Thank God for guiding my steps here, to frustrate your devilish 
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scheme!’ He turned livid, and gave a hurried glance around ; then, perceiving 
I was alone, he muttered between his teeth : ‘You cursed hound !—suspicious, 
eh? but having been detected in my crime, I’m unscrupulous now ; out of my 
path, you fool, or, ru > With these words, he threw the burning fuse on 
the heap, and sprang on me with a knife; but I was prepared to meet him, and, 
twisting his arm, I bit his wrist till he was compelled to drop his weapon ; then 
1 struck him a heavy blow on the head, but he managed to get his arm round 
my waist at the same time. Still, I clung to his throat, and we struggled—yes, 
struggled—and I knew too well it meant life or death. 

** Meanwhile, the flames from the burning pile were spreading rapidly, 
making the place like a furnace. Already, the fire had caught the traps, 
and threatened the stage overhead, where the transformation was delighting 
the audience I was powerless to save. In vain I shouted, and screamed 
for help, but in that cellar my voice was drowned; and with the smoke 
overpowering me, I thought each moment would end our conflict, when, 
above, I heard a terrific scream, followed by a deafening roar. The flames 
had burst through, and the audience was rushing to the various doors. 
Of course, sir, it would need a better narrator than I to describe the panic that 
ensued, but I know in less than a minute the whole floor was strewn with the 
dead and dying. I could hear the wild shrieks and moans, the hurried tramp 
of men, women, and children striving to gain the street, the groans of helpless 
females, the heartrending cries of children, the mother’s agonising shriek as she 
saw. her babe trampled to death ; but, heedless of all this ghastly confusion, I 
still fought with my fierce opponent under the stage, and as we grovelled in the 
dirt, I know not how, but I found myself, for a moment, uppermost. Imme- 
diately I seized a counterweight laying by the side of a trap, and, as he attempted 
to rise, I struck him a terrific blow. Rushing up the old stairs, what an awful 
sight Isaw! The whole stage was in a blaze. ina of smoke rose around 
me, and, though I eagerly scanned the place, no visible means of escape could I 


discern ; but 1 didn’t mean to perish without one dash for liberty. I leapt over 


the footlights into the orchestra, and, as I was climbing the balustrade, distinctly 
I heard a faint voice cry, ‘ Father !—father ! don’t leave me! 
me!’ I turned instantly, and wonder now I was not paralysed with fright, for 
amidst the lurid glare I saw my child, my Nellie, suspended in mid-air on a 
wire. ‘Jump !—jump! don’t be afraid,’ I cried ; but she could neither rise nor 
fall, only swing to and fro. Ata glance I took in the situation; at the first 


Save me !—save 


alarm the flymen had fled, and abandoned Nellie to her fate. Dashing up the 
scene-dock, I got a pair of steps, then seized an axe from the fireman’s box, 
placed the steps, mounted, and, whilst the flames leapt higher and higher, closer 
and closer, I clasped Nellie to my breast, and with one cut severed the wire. 
‘Bear up, darling, bear up; you shall be with dear mother soon.’ Saying 
this, with my burden I ie rushed to the back of the pit, but the flames cut 
off our retreat. How could I act? The stage door? No. My last and only 
chance—the roof. Half suffocated with smoke, blood running down my painted 
face, my costume torn to rags, at last I reached the painting-room above, and, 
as 1 leapt through a broken window on to the leads outside, I heard the 
engines shriek and the shouts ef the crowd in the street. Too exhausted to call, 
I waved my hand in despair, when suddenly a terriffic yell told me we were 
seen. ‘Clear !—clear !—the escape !’ they cried, as the sturdy firemen wheeled 
it along. A hundred hands were ready to place it against the wall, then in 
safety we reached the ground. ‘ Nellie—my darling—is she dead ?—tell me!’ 
I screamed above the din ; then the burning building, firemen, people, all reeled, 
and I remembered no more. 

** When I regained consciousness I found myself in a snow-white bed in the 
hospital ward, and by the fragrant flowers arranged on the long table, and the 
many kind faces I observed, I knew it was Sunday—visiting day. ‘ What’s 
happened ?’ I asked, in wonder, to a nurse I called aside. ‘Hush! be calm; 
for nearly all night you’ve been unconscious,’ she answered. Suddenly I 
remembered all ; the past flashed across my brain—Rickards—the fire—Nellie. 


L 
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*Oh! shall I see her again? Is she dead or alive ?—for Heaven’s sake, tell me ! 
This suspense is too much!’ I cried. ‘Let me see her.’ A kind doctor, moved 
by my appeals, presently led me to a ward below, where Nellie lay. With what 
joy I fondly embraced and kissed her! But there was no smile to greet me, 
no loving welcome, only a vacant stare. ‘Nellie! Nellie!’ I said ; ‘don’t you 
know me—your father?’ She replied, ‘No: he is there,’ and, pointing above, 
simply smiled. Then the doctor told me since her entrance she had believed I 
had died in the fire ; gradually she had been declining till her reason had entirely 
fled. She was in a critical condition ; I must be prepared for the worst.” 

It was at this point of his story Jim’s quivering lips became mute. His 
faltering voice, his choking sobs, and each unbidden tear that threatened to 
wash off his gaudy paint, betrayed how acute had been his sufferings. Answer- 
ing the gasman’s query—whether Rickards escaped from the fire /—Jim said, 
** No, he fell a victim to his own foul design. Well, sir,” he proceeded, ‘‘ when 
Nellie revived it was night, and all the visitors had departed. ‘Speak, Nellie— 
speak to me, there’s a dear!’ I said ; but still that wondering look of surprise as 
she faintly murmured, ‘When I meet dear father above, as they told me at 
Sunday-school, won’t he be pleased? Kind sir, I don’t know you, but promise 
me you'll tell mother I prayed for her, and perhaps mother will put flowers on 
my grave, like she does on brother Tom’s.’ Then her mind again wandered. 
About me, her home, the theatre, her tongue loosely ran, and as she babbled, 
as only an innocent child can, the rays of the moon forced an entrance through 
the window of that ward, where grim Death had come to claim his prey. It was 
close on twelve that Sunday night ; within and without all was silent. ‘ Listen ! 
listen!’ she said, as the peals of a neighbouring church clock came floating 
through the still night air, sounding to me like a death-knell. She paused as 
the sounds softly died away, her face became paler, and, with outstretched 
finger, she pointed to where the moon shed its light on the floor, saying, ‘ Look 
there!—the rays of the moon!—look!—oh, do look! Tm coming !—Im 


coming! Make room for the ‘‘ Fairy Content”!’ Her eyes gently closed, a 
sweet smile o’erspread her features, her head sank upon her pillow, then they 
told me she was dead. That’s my cue. 

** Hullo! here we are again! I wish you all a happy new year and a merry 
pancake day. I say, old ’un, have you got change for a dutchoven?” 


Qe 


A Story of the Stage. 


BY HENRY EDLIN. 


ANKS, ladies and gentlemen. That’ll do for to-night. A 

merry Christmas and a long run to all of you,” said little 

Mr. Smithers, the stage-manager of the Theatre Royal, Brad- 

dington ; and with hearty ‘‘ Good-nights,” and ‘‘ Same to you, 

sirs,” the weary troop of actors, actresses, ballet-girls, and supers, 

made a rapid exodus from the stage. They were glad to get 

back to their cozy rooms and cheerful fires after the tedious 

hours spent in the cold and badly-lighted theatre, where they 

had been rehearsing—for the last time—the annual Christmas 

pantomime. A short, melancholy-looking man, in a rusty suit of an inde- 
scribably mournful colour, gave some final directions to a sprightly young fellow, 
then buttoned up his somewhat ancient overcoat, and called to a pretty, animated 
girl on the opposite side, requesting her to ‘‘Come home.” But Miss Winnifred 
Sterling was just then engaged in earnest converse with a tall, handsome man, 
who appeared ee interested in the subject; so with a slight turn of her 
golden head, she merely remarked : ‘‘ All right, Daddy ; you get along. Arch— 
I mean Mr. Campbell—will see me home. Won't you?” and the little rogue 
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raised her laughing violet eyes to her companion’s deep grey ones in an 
irresistiblemanner. Archie stammered a delighted “Only too pleased, ’m sure,” 
and looked as if he fully meant the commonplace words, and a great deal 
more. Muttering something unintelligible under his breath, the old man made 
his way down the narrow damp-smelling passage, out of the ill-fitting dilapi- 
dated door, and plodded along through the silent, deserted streets to his humble 
lodgings in a cheap quarter of the town. 

** Dear old Dad,” said Winnie—as her few intimate friends were privileged 
to call her—‘‘ how fond he is of poor ungrateful little me in spite of his gruff 
temper and surly ways!” But much as she loved him, and well as she knew 
him, Winnifred Sterling never understood the depth of affection the grim old 
clown felt for her wilful, imperious self. She did not remember her mother, 
but Dick Sterling did ; and the girl’s lovely face would often recall to the old 
man’s memory the face of her whom he had loved and lost in the years gone 
by. Yes, he remembered it—the time and manner of their meeting, the old- 
fashioned stile in the country lane where his Winnie whispered a tremulous 
‘* Yes,” and the tiny bedroom where she placed another Winnie in his arms, 
and bade him a last farewell on earth. Yes, the stern old man remembered 
all that, and sometimes he would suddenly startle his wondering daughter with 
a hasty kiss, furtively brush his eyes with the frayed sleeve of his well-worn 
coat, and hurriedly leave the house for one of his long, solitary, aimless walks. 

The watchman went his round, extinguishing the few lights in the theatre, 
and Archie helped Winnie into her comfortable cloak, lingering over the process 
somewhat longer than a lady’s maid would consider necessary ; then offering 
his arm, he escorted his beautiful charge out of the building. The snow was 
softly falling as they walked towards Winnie’s home, she confidently nestling 
her dainty hand in the warm shelter of his arm, and he occasionally looking 
down into her upturned witching face, trying to summon enough courage to 
speak the words that burned in his heart, but which his lips obstinately refused 
to utter. On they went, their footsteps falling silently on the snow-covered 
pavement, and at last reached Winnie’s home. A light was burning in the 
upstairs room, and as the old man pottered about preparing a modest supper for 
himself and daughter, the lamp threw strange, fantastic shadows on the window- 
blind. Now and again a fitful gleam of crimson bespoke the cheery existence 
of a bright fire. But Winnie and Archie were too pre-occupied to think of 
creature-comforts ; indeed, as he stood there holding his sweetheart’s hand in 
his broad brown palm, Archie Campbell certainly thought he would like to 
stand for ever so. 

**Come along, Winnie, it’s nearly twelve,” cried her father from the top of 
the stairs, and Winnie said she must really say good-night, forgetting—as 
maidens with handsome lovers on the doorstep sometimes do—that she had 
already made use of the expression a dozen times at least. Archie turned 
sharply round, and with sudden determination asked her in passionate tones. 
if he might hope. ‘‘ Yes,I think you may,” replied Winnie, putting up 
her ruby lips, and sending merry little dimples chasing each other all over her 
pretty face. ‘*Think! Tell me, darling.» Will you be my wife?” And 
Archie bent his eager eyes closer to the blushing face so near his own, fearing, 
yet anxious for heranswer. ‘‘ Yes, Archie!” The words were scarcely audible, 
yet Archie heard them. With a rapturous ‘‘ My darling!” he clasped the 
woman he loved in a long ecstatic embrace. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! and the old cathedral struck twelve. Thicker 
and faster fell the snow, the voices of the waits rose higher upon the frosty air ; 
and as Winnifred Sterling promised to be Archie's wife, the bells of the many 
churches rang out their joyous welcome to another Christmas Day. 

. . . . . . 


? 


Little Mr. Smithers was very busy again, for time was getting on, and the 
pantomime was to be produced on Christmas Eve. Things were not so easy 
as they had been in former times. Dick Sterling, who had played clown 
at the Theatre Royal, Braddington, for the previous twenty years, had laid down 
the weary burden of his life, quite content to go when he saw Winnie happily 
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married ; and Mr. Smithers was exceedingly worried respecting the new wearer 
of the motley. The managerial mind was at ease on one point, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell, two old and established favourites, were engaged for the prin- 
cipal parts. At the conclusion of the last rehearsal Mr. Smithers was in high 
spirits, and excitedly expressed his opinion that ‘‘this would knock ’em all 
into fits.” So great was his elation that he forgot his usual dignity, and shook 
hands with everybody concerned—supers, ballet-girls, and stage staff included. 
When he came to Winnie and her husband he overwhelmed them with compli- 
ments, declared Winnie was heaps prettier now that she was a wife, con- 
gratulated Archie on his luck in securing such a gem of a partner, and finally 
bounced out of the theatre in the best temper he had been in for years. 

Christmas Eve arrived, the doors were opened, and the theatre was soon filled 
to overflowing with an excited audience, eagerly waiting forthe green baize to rise 
and disclose the beauties and wonders of fairyland. They were not kept long in 
suspense. The conductor of the orchestra mounted his elevated stool, the band 
began to play, the overture concluded with a grand triumphant crash, and the 
curtain rose. Mr. Smithers’ prophecy was fulfilled, for the fpantomime was a 
brilliant success from the opening chorus. Everything went wonderfully smooth 
and easy for a first night, Winnie being especially marked out, for popular 
favour. The piece proceeded splendidly until the transformation scene was 
reached, in which Winnie, as the Fairy Queen, was to float upwards on an 
invisible wire. Archie strenuously opposed this piece of business from the very 
first, but his wife pleaded so hard to be allowed to do it, that he finally gave a 
reluctant consent. 

The various changes were made, the glittering scene gradually unfolding 
itself to the delighted gaze of the packed *‘ house.” Archie stood at the side 
watching it all with a strange feeling of uneasiness and impending danger, but 
no one heeded his anxious looks. The cymbals clashed, the coloured fires were 
ignited, the limelight was turned on, and amidst a burst of applause Winnie 
slowly ascended to the “flies.” The spectators were spellbound at the sight, 
for to them it seemed as though their pet was actually floating in mid-air. The 
highest point was nearly reached, the drop-scene was about to descend, when a 
slight snap was heard, a scream of terror rang through the gilded building, and 
Winnie fell crashing through the gauze and tinsel till she struck the stage with 
a sickening thud. Forcing aside the horrified crowd, of ‘*‘ butterflies,” 
‘* flowers,” and ‘* birds,” Archie rushed through the wings to his wife, and 
dropping on his knees, tenderly lifted her unconscious form in his arms. Her 
lovely head fell back upon his breast, and as he softly pressed his lips to her 
pallid cheek a great sob shook his stalwart frame. The curtain was lowered at 
once, and the large audience sorrowfully dispersed. Many a tear was seen that 
night in manly eyes, and many a word of pity was spoken for the beautiful 
woman who lay on the borders of the Great Unknown, and the broken-hearted 
man who knelt by her side. 

A doctor was fortunately in the theatre, and promptly offered his assistance. 
Acting on his directions, a litter was quickly improvised, on to which the 
injured woman was carefully lifted and conveyed to her lodgings, luckily but a 
short distance away. Mr. Smithers led Archie home, and into the plainly- 
furnished sitting-room, where the stricken man fell heavily in a chair, and 
buried his face in his folded arms, weeping such bitter tears as the kindly little 
manager hoped never again to see. Meanwhile the landlady and her daughters 
had undressed Winnie and placed her in bed. The doctor did all that was 

yssible for human skill to do, but a cursory examination revealed the fact that 
his patient was suffering from internal injuries, injuries from which it was 
impossible she could recover. Winnie still remained insensible, and Doctor 
Winter left her for a moment and sought her husband. Crossing the room, he 
gently placed his hand on Archie’s shoulder, who looked up with tear-dimmed 
eyes, and falteringly asked if there was hope. ‘* My friend, your wife is in 
the hands of Him to whom all things are possible, but she is past all human 
aid.” Doctor Winter never forgot the look of hopeless despair he saw on 
Archie’s face as he spoke these words—words that seemed to blot out all the light 
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from the young man’s life. ‘*Go to her now,” continued the doctor, ‘ for if 
she regains her senses she wiil be glad to see you by her side.” Archie rose 
without a word, and blindly grouped his way to his wife’s room. 

The American clock on the mantelpiece broke the silence with its continual 
ticking, and the hands crept steadily round to the hour of twelve, that fatal 
hour when so many souls break their earthly bonds, and return to their 
Heavenly Father above. Within a minute or two of midnight Winnie showed 
signs of returning sensibility. Her eyes wandered wonderingly round the 
darkened room, and at last rested on Archie, who sat by the side of the 
lavender-scented bed anxiously watching for any sign of recognition. She 
tried to speak, but unsuccessfully, and Archie silently pressed the cold 
white hand he held so lovingly in his own. Suddenly she recollected the acci- 
dent, and her beautiful eyes filled with tears as she thought of the grief that 
Archie, her Archie, would feel when she had gone. Making one final effort, 
she collected her swiftly ebbing strength, and faintly whispered, ‘‘ Kiss me!” 
Archie stooped and laid his lips to those whereon the dews of death were 
quickly gathering. A faint sigh fluttered from her bosom, and a peaceful smile 
illumined her pain-drawn face as the suffering woman felt the tender caress. 
Once more the stroke of twelve chimed from the old cathedral clock. In the 
falling snow the voices of the waits sounded hushed and distant, and when the 
bells pealed forth their greeting to the breaking Christmas Day, Winnifred 
Campbell lay dead in her husband’s arms, 

>. . * > . 

Pantomime time has come round again, andArchie—sadly changed from the 
joyous-looking Archie of the old days—was once more engaged by the manage- 
ment of the Theatre Royal, Braddington. The place had a terrible fascination 
for Archie, or he would never have returned to the city where all he loved lay 
buried in the graveyard on the hill. Every day he would spend an hour in 
that quiet ‘‘God’s acre,” looking at alittle turf-clad mound, and vaguely 
wondering when the time would come for him to close his tired eyes, and sleep 
his last long sleep. Christmas Eve had again been decided on as a first night, 
and Archie achieved an unqualified success. His songs and dances were encored 
again and again, and at the finish of the performance Mr. Smithers, beaming 
all over his rubicund, jovial face, shook the popular actor by the hand and 
praised him right heartily. But to Archie the public enthusiasm was nothing. 
He did not see the smiling faces, or hear the deafening applause, for above the 
playing of the band he heard his wife’s gentle voice, and beyond the crowded 
house he saw her dear sweet face. Yet manfully he played his part, and few 
detected the face of the lonely man beneath the mask of gaiety he so bravely 
assumed. 

As Mr. Campbell came from his dressing-room Smithers said, ‘* Good-night,” 
but with thoughtful delicacy forbore to wish him a merry Christmas. The 
genial manager accompanied Archie as far as the stage-door, where he left him, 
with strict injunctions to ‘‘ Take care of that nasty cough,” and proceeded to 
**The Lamb” for his customary bachelor ‘‘ night-cap.” 

Turning from the theatre, Archie walked mechanically through the city to 
the graveyard on the hill. A service was being held in the church that night, so 
the gates were open. The weary man strode in to the resting-place of the dead, 
and tramped over the frozen ground till he reached his wife’s grave. The night 
was clear and frosty, the moon shone brightly out from the indigo sky, casting 
her softened rays on spire and gable, and defining sharp shadows on the 
whitened earth. Poor Archie, his heart was too full for words, but the unbidden 
tears came welling to his sorrowful eyes as he looked on the plain white head- 
stone that marked the spot where Winnie lay, and a hoarse sob escaped him as 
the moonlight gleamed on the simple inscription he knew so well. 


WINNIFRED CAMPBELL, 
Aged 23, 
Who passed away December 25th, 1881. 
“* Weep not for me, I am but gone before.” 
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Again he heard her voice, and there, beyond the stars, he thought he saw 
his Winnie beckoning him to come. His head seemed to whirl, the earth 
seemed spinning round, a fearful fit of coughing attacked him, and with a 
pitiful sigh Archie fell prone upon the grave of his wife. A crimson stream 
flowed from his lips and dyed the virgin snow. Once more the bells rang out 
from campanile and steeple, and children’s voices sang the glad refrain, ‘* Peace 
on earth, goodwill towards men!” Snow fell heavily during the night, and 
the north wind blew keen and cold, but Archie never moved; and when 
Wi | the sun rose in the gorgeous east on Christmas morning, a man lay frozen to 
death in the silent churchyard. Archie Campbell’s soul had flown to the 
Shining Land, and—is it too much to say !—the wife he longed to meet. 









ee 
A Bittle Tour. 


BY JOSEPH BRACEWELL. 


the summer of 1874 I was engaged in the stock company at the 
Tyne Theatre, Newcastle. We were about to have a fortnight’s 
vacation, when an idea struck me of the practicability of turning the 
interval to profitable account. I broached the idea of a little “‘ tour” 
to my companions, Charles Beverley, Joseph Maydew, and the late 
Alfred Leslie. [I take it that most actors are naturally sanguine, 
enthusiastic, and hopeful. ‘‘ It will be an immense success,” said 
I. ‘“‘Not the slightest doubt of it,” responded Leslie. ‘‘ And 
glorious results will follow,” chimed in the other two. ‘‘ No long 
railway journeys,” I continued ; ‘ the expenses will be moderate, the Hall rental 
low, and billing, &c., very nominal.” ‘* Let me see,” said Leslie ; ‘‘ there will 
be five of us, including Miss Annie Stevenson.” ‘‘ She must be paida salary,” 
I added ; ‘*‘ it will never do to admit her into the commonwealth.” 

And then we went into figures, and after calculating all possible expenses, 
including the lady’s salary, it certainly looked very hopeful indeed (on paper). 
We at once arranged to go forth as ‘‘The Fun, Frolic and.Fancy Dramatic 
Company.” Next followed the fixing of our programme, and it was settled that 
Leslie and I should undertake a series of character sketches after the style of 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul. I volunteered to prepare a few introductory 
remarks, which, with the additional attraction of being delivered in regulation 
evening dress, I guaranteed would ‘‘fetch” the audience. ‘‘Good biz,” said. 
Leslie ; ‘‘ and Maydew can score down the music of the songs from our voices ; 
and where economy or necessity makes the engagement of an orchestra unad- 
visable, he can play the fiddle for us.” ‘Good biz again,” echoes Beverley ; 
and I'll do the grand recitals 4 la Walter Montgomery.” ‘ Terrific!” I 
ejaculated; ‘‘ and Miss Stevenson can take the money, and vary the performance 
with a few ballads ; and to wind up the show, Leslie and myself can play the 
Siamese Twins.” I stood drinks round on the strength of the satisfactory 
arrangement, and we immediately set about making the necessary preparations. 
i) The places we intended to honour were visited by Beverley (our agent in 
Bi advance), who engaged the halls, and agreed with the advertising media. 

‘ Songs, recitals, sketches, and farce were all well and fully rehearsed on the 
} stage of the Tyne Theatre. We were to commence our tour at Swalwell, 
and we started, full of confidence, by the 6.30 train from Gateshead—fare three- 
halfpence third. Intent on being thoroughly economical, we had considered 
billing as unnecessary, but had deemed it judicious to engage the Swalwell 
Teetotal Brass Band to escort us from the station to our rendezvous, especially 
as we were to have the HaN rent free. On our arrival the band struck up, 
‘* See the Conquering Hero Comes,” and we marched through the streets in 
triumph to this spirit-stirring air. 
Our place of entertainment we found to be a large room adjoining the 
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“Elephant and Castle,” and used on market days for the sale of fruits, 
vegetables, &c. It was roughly fitted out with trestles and boards, with a few 
forms, which we used for reserved seats. Our prices were whatare now termed 
popular, that is, as low as it is possible to make them. ‘The parlour of the inn 
having a door of communication, made a convenient dressing-room, and we com- 
menced punctually. Maydew was our orchestra. With our heads only a few 
inches from the ceiling, we attacked our programme, and the applause which 
greeted our efforts was hearty and unmistakably genuine ; for as we left for home, 
nearly the whole of our audience accompanied us to the station, evincing their 
admiration by the heartiest cheers. 

On reaching Newcastle there was an adjournment to my lodgings, when we 
formed ourselves into a committee of waysand means. The balance-sheet I sub- 


mitted elicited no cheers. I am not a skilled accountant, but here is a copy :— 


Five returns at 3d. . ‘ 
Two boys carrying luggage 
Band : ; : : 
Miss Stevenson's salary 
Refreshments . 


Total outlay 
Total income 


Balance in favour of dead loss 


** Well, gentlemen,” said I, amid a discouraging silence, ‘‘ we cannot call the 
results too encouraging, but if we have lost in a pecuniary sense, we, at any 
rate, have not lost much, and our reception could not have been more gratifying. 
We must comfort ourselves with the reflection that we have been sowing the 
seed which may bring us a plentiful harvest.” We parted, and I was soon in 
bed and asleep ; the fact of my being financially one and fourpence worse off than 
when I rose that morning not being sufficient to disturb my rest. 

The intervention of two clear days before our visit to Wrekington Co- 
operative Hall was due, gave us ample opportunity to touch up, modify, and 
mellow our impersonations. We decided, too, to have some announcement 
bills and programmes printed, and got them well and conspicuously displayed 
at Wrekington, which was two-and-a-half miles from Gateshead. There being 
no access to it by rail, we had to ‘‘cab it.” We arrived there with plenty of 
spare time in front of us. This we utilised by making all the arrange- 
ments we could think of for the comfortable seating of the audience, and placing 
programmes on every seat. We opened the doors punctually. Only seven of 
the audience showed anything like a reciprocal punctuality ; the rest of it 
stayed away altogether, and after a period of waiting for the Wrekingtonians, we 
concluded to dismiss, and did so. The audience seemed pleased to get its money 
back. We packed up and returned per cab to Gateshead, from there to Newcastle 
by train. Arrived at my lodgings, I once more prepared a balance sheet : 

£ 
Five returns Neweastle to Gateshead, at 2d. . 0 
Cab, Gateshead to Wrekington and back . «fe 
Five Teas . ; ‘ ° ‘ ° ee 
Miss Stevenson (half salary) . : . “oe 
Deposit on Hall . ‘ 
Bellman, distributing bills, &c. 


co”? 
— 
a 


Bills, &e. i ‘. 
Drinks . . 


— _ 
Kiowenocoa » 


Total expenditure 
Total receipts . 


Balance in fayour of dead loss 
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lt is at such junctures as this that the mummer’s hopefulness, enthusiasm, 
and pluck stand him in good stead. We rose to the occasion. Having faith in 
the merits of our entertainment, we ascribed its ill-success to a variety of causes. 
One said it was insufficient advertising ; another, that we ought to have made some 
pictorial display to direct attention to the fact that such popular favourites (as 
we deemed ourselves to be) were about to put in an appearance. 

Jarrow being the next place on the list, we determined to see what the 
result of copious advertising would be, and spent some time at the printer's, 
ultimately picking out a rejected and unused woodcut representing an elephant 
carrying in its trunk a streamer, with the device ‘Go to So-and-so for Indian 
tea.” We adopted the tea merchant’s rejected block, and substituted our own 
matter. ‘*Go and see Fun, Frolic and Fancy Company at the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Jarrow.” We caused five thousand handbills with the elephantine infor- 
mation for the people to be struck off, together with five hundred shop-window 
bills, and seven large posters ; and on strolling through Jarrow on the Monday, 
the day of our performance, we had no reason to be dissatisfied with the way 
the bill-poster had performed his office. Insufficient advertising would 
not be the cause of failure this time, and acquaintances we met during our 
ramble prophesied a big audience. The manager of the Theatre Royal evidently 
looked upon us as a powerful counter-attraction, as he had bestowed extra 
pains on the composition of his play-bill. I began to fear that our patrons 
might suffer inconvenience for want of elbow-room. The gas was lighted, the 
money-takers and check-takers posted, barricades fixed, and the doors opened. 
The time was 7.15. Not a Jarrowite, great or small, put in an appearance. 
Half-past arrived, but not the audience. . ‘“‘ What can be the matter?” I 
ejaculated, coming on the stage, where I was joined by the rest of our company, 
all in stage attire and war-paint! Footsteps a moment after were heard 
ascending the stone staircase. ‘‘ Courage, boys,” I cried; ‘“‘ here they come. 
Clear the stage.” Before we could make good our retreat, the proprietor of the 
footsteps entered the room. He wore a double eye-glass, and an air of mingled 
consequence and authority. He took a cool deliberate stare at us; his 
gaze next took in the cavernous emptiness of the room, and then he suddenly 
departed. We waited very patiently for thirty minutes ; but on this occasion, 
alas! history repeated itself more than ever. The completeness of the frost 
told too powerfully upon our endurance, and we adopted the hall-keeper’s 
advice, and closed the doors. We found genuine sympathy in our evil fortune 
from, firstly, the secretary, who gave us his condolence, and forgave us the 
unpaid half of the hall rental ; secondly, from the bill-poster, who, not to be out- 
done in generosity, insisted on remitting one-half of his charges, and melted 
the other half in entertaining us at the first hostelry. He afterwards elected 
himself honorary porter in the matter of conveying our luggage to the station. 
On our arrival at Newcastle we went through the now familiar form of adjusting 
our balance-sheet, which I again submit :— 


2 
Five returns, Newcastle and Jarrow 0 
Half Hall hire (deposited) ‘ . © 
Bill-poster’s half account ' ; : - © 
Salaries to check-takers . 0 
Miss Stevenson (half salary) 0 
Printing account (entire) . 2 


Total expenditure 
Total receipts 


Balance in favour of dead loss 






This, our latest experience, almost settled us. Those buoyant qualities 
without which the actor’s life would indeed be dull and wearisome had become 
almost paralysed within each of us ; but still one little spark of hope remained. 
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Our success at the Lecture Hall at Newcastle on the Saturday following 
reinstated us in the amounts of our expenditure, plus a profit of two shillings 
and sevenpence to each member of the confederation. 

The current number of the Era contained a report of our Jarrow episode, 
and we were therefore able to identify our solitary visitor as its local 
representative. 


——~@——. 


“Be said he'd go Quietly.” 


BY TOM CRAVEN. 


* WAS manager of the “Runaway” Tour. We were fulfilling a 

’ week's engagement at Studdleton. It wasa peculiar town. Crowds 

waited in the street, gazing with admiration at the graphic pictorials 

on the hoardings depicting the low comedian in the act of turning 

the key of a hut on a police sergeant, evidently in search of the 

‘** Runaway,” while the titular hero was making good his escape by 

showing them a clean pair of heels over a bridge leading to the 

3 E. R. Like acity omnibus, we were full outside, but inside 

our patrons were few and far between, and reminded me of currants 

in a workhouse cake. The town is also memorable for another peculiarity. 

The final return was always less than the nine o’clock. Each night during the 

week a lady of remarkable stature and unusual muscular development, bearing 

in her arms an infantile prototype, with a face like a niche in a cathedral, and 

lungs like improved gaspipes, entered the pit. Towards the end of the first 

act this sturdy prodigy would drown any other sound by its stentorian vocal 

entertainment. The mother had the alternative of removing or murdering her 

offspring. She refused to take the former course unless her money was 

returned. Her demand was granted. In this way she saw the first act six 

times for nothing. I am told that a line now appears at the bottom of the day 

bills stating ‘* that children in arms are not admitted,” but that child is not to 
be thwarted. It now walks in, and roars until it is ejected. 

But to the gist of my narrative. The locals of the Theatre Royal, Studdleton, 
were supposed to include a ‘full and efficient working staff,” which in stern 
reality meant a carpenter who was a bricklayer, and a property-man who was 
a bill inspector. Our scenery was very heavy, and we were put to our wits’ 
end to work the piece with so poor a complement of men, On the third night 
of the engagement I was surprised to find a constable guarding the stage 
entrance. On inquiring the reason, I was referred to a quiet-looking party 
in a grey suit, who sat in the disused Green Room, with one hand on the 
wrist of the property-man, who, with his face buried in his hands, was appa- 
rently in great distress. Briefly the case was this. The ‘‘ property-master,” who 
was little more than a lad, had some months previously robbed his employer, 
eluded justice, journeyed to Studdleton, and obtained employment in the 
theatre. For months the police failed to obtain any clue to his whereabouts, 
but at last, by some extraordinary fluke, four officers from different parts of the 
country caught the scent simultaneously. The gentleman in grey was for 
taking him at once, but this was objected to bf the local manager and myself, 
on the ground that it was impossible to get through the performance without a 
property-man. There was an official consultation, which resulted in our obtain- 
ing permission for the youth to remain until the end of the piece, providing he 
was kept under the detective’s keen eye. We asked him if he felt fit to fulfil 
his customary duties, to which he earnestly assented ; and while piteously 
asserting his innocence, promised that if he was allowed to stay in the theatre 
until the fall of the curtain, ‘‘he would go quietly.” 

The performance went on as usual. The cherub in front roared as lustily as 
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ever ; the mother was requested to withdraw. Her money was returned, and 
the last return was behind the first by sixpence. The gentleman in grey, who 
was the only detective behind the scenes, never left the side of the property- 
man, and watched him as a cat does a mouse. We came to the end of the 
fourth act. I had aided the escape of the hero by whistling him out of the 
hut and locking his blue-coated pursuer in, and at this moment, strange to 
relate, a situation almost identical was taking place in real life. The detective 
had followed his prisoner into the property-room, which was situated near the 
prompt entrance. In an unwary moment he withdrew his gaze from the lad to 
examine a stage weapon which aroused his curiosity. Quick as thought 
** Props” crept from the room, turned the key on the detective (whose cries for 
release were drowned by the similar appeals of the stage officer in the same 
predicament), rushed into the Green Room, and with the agility of an athlete, 
dropped from a window at least eighteen feet from the ground, climbed over 
some exceptionally high railings, and as the curtain descended on the flight of 
the suspected stage culprit, sueceeded in making his escape. From that day to 
this he has not been found. He kept his word—he said he’d go quietly, and 
he went quietly. 

“ WILL you send up a card?” said the girl to a Buffalo Bill cowboy who called to see some 
friend in New York, “ Will I send up a card, did you say ?” he inquired, as he thrust one of 
his hands into his overcoat-pocket. “Is that the custom here?” “ Yes, sir—at least, it’s 
customary.” “ Well, of course, if it’s customary, why, I'll have to reg'late myself accordin’, 
Which style is considered the most genteel—hearts, diamonds, clubs, or spades’ Here’s the 
whole pack—jest take yer choice! ” 

Art a concert in a provincial town, a gentleman in the audience rose up just as the third 
piece on the programme had been performed and said: “Mr. Conductor, will you oblige me 
by requesting your vocalists either te sing louder or in whispers, as, close by where | sit, there 
is a conversation going on in such a loud tone as to hinder my enjoyment of the music, | 
perfer, certainly, to hear the concert ; but if I cannot be so privileged, I desire to hear the con- 
versation.” There was an extremely quiet audience during the rest of the evening. 

K1LaGer, the famous actor, was engaged to play the part of Gessler in ** William Tell,” at 
the Leipsic Theatre. Being a great favourite with the students, he sat boozing one afternoon 
with several rich undergrads from Courland. When the time for the performance drew near, 
his boon-companions tried to dissuade him from going to the theatre, but as he remained 
proof against their entreaties, one of the gentlemen offered to stand three hampers of champagne 
if Kliiger was not back at the tavern by eight o’clock. To the astonishment of the company 
Kliiger profiered to pay for the champagne himself if he did not return by that time. As he 
could not possibly have been struck by Tell’s arrow at the hour stated, the jovial party 
wondered how he would get over the difficulty, and accompanied him te the theatre. Here 
the action of the play went on much as usual until the scene of the apple. But when Tell 
said: “Am J compelled to aim with my crossbow at the head of my child? Rather will 1 
die!’ Gessler went up to him, shook him by the hand, and said: “1 really cannot blame 
vou, Tell; [ wouldn't do it myself; let us be friends.” Of course the curtain was dropped. 
Kliger was back at the tavern by eight o’clock and won his bet; but naturally lost his 
engagement at the Leipsic Theatre. 

“ SueRipAN KNowLes was an actor as well as an author. Before my introduction to 
him,” writes Mr, Frith, R.A., in the latest volume of his autobiography, * 1 had seen him in 
his own play of ‘The Wife: A Tale of Mantua.’ He played an Italian—named Pierre, | 
think—with a broad Irish accent. The part was one for the display of strong passion; and 
the stronger became the situation, the more evident became the brogue. Knowles’s square, 
a figure, with his fine, expressive face, made such an impression upon me that I believe 

could recognise him now, He was a sharer with my less distinguished self in the failure of 
memory that I have alluded to—even to a greater degree than myself, if the following and 
other stories to a like effect are true, It is said that Knowles was talking to a friend in the 
str-et, when a gentleman came up to him, and exclaimed, in rather an abrupt and even angry 
manner: ‘ Why did you not keep your promise to dine with us last Thursday, Mr. Knowles ? 

It was a distinct engagement made between you and me. You kept the rest of the compan) 
waiting for nearly an hour, It is really too * Me boy,’ said Knowles, * ye don’t know 
how vexed I am.’ No, I did not forget ye. Ask Mrs, Knowles, if ye don’t believe me. 1 was 
ill, me boy; but it’s thankful I am to say I am better now. Give me another chance. Name 
your own time. Any time next week.’ ‘ You really will ? Well, say Thursday again. And 
you will not fail us? Same hour—six. Will that suit you?’ ‘Perfectly. Oh, ye 
may depend upon me, never fear? I'll be to the fore that day.’ With a handshake to 
Knowles, and a bow to his friend, the would-be host walked away. Knowles looked after him 
lost in thought, till he disappeared. ‘That man’s face is familiar to me. Do you know who 
he is?’ said the author to his friend. ‘No, I don’t,’ said the friend. ‘ Heaven take me if I do 


!’ said Knowles.” 
either !’ sa nowles, TTS, 
LOJAGO |} 
V4 . . 
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unt 0 

- OSMENT’S 2a. CIGARS, 
‘Which cannot be excelled in South London. 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADV ERTISER. 


- BRADFORD’ Ss 


New Patent “Ye Tudor’ 


“Ye Tudoress” 
“We Tudor.” 


* (Hinep.) 


Wringing Machines and 


Washing Machines. 


“We Tudoress.” 


* Mimi, 


PARIS, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
also 
SILVER MEDAL. 


Price £3. 6s. 6d. 


“Yu Tvponrss” Washing Machine is the best we 
have ever made or seen; becau‘e it does more and 
better household washing per bour than any other. 

We have calied it“ Ye Trponnas” becanse it is a 
fit helpmate to “ Yr Tupor,” which has no equal what- 
ever as a Wringer and Mangler. 


* It is a pity to separate one from the other where 
the family washing is done at home, but we willingly 


Price £3. 3s., 
or with Wringer, as above, £4. 4s, 


hire out either for one menth upon trial, and pay car- 
riage, that their extraordinary value may be proved ; 
aml whoever proves the value of either one will be very 
anxious to prove—for comfort and economy's sake— the 
value of the other. 

The hire of either Machine for one month's trial is 
5s., or for both Machines, 7s. 6¢., which will be allowel 
if purchase! out and out. Fuller particulars free by 
post, 


Bradford’s Patent ‘‘ Diaphragm” Churns. 


The following important Prizes (1889) are con- 
clusive evidence of the superiority of the * Diaphragm” 
Churn, 

No newly patented churn ever met with so much 
opposition upon its introduction, or ever +0 oe 
overcame it. 


R.A.S. of E. 


No churn was ever so much liked by those who use 
it, becanse it never fails to make good butter, We 
respectfully advise everyone to try it with any other 
churn. 

“ The best churn in the world.”— Professor Canton, 
Times, May 21, 1888. 


WINDSOR, 1889. 


¢ Class 1,—Churn Makers or their Assistants. 
First Prize awarded—Bradford's “ Diaphragm” Churn. 
‘Third Prize awarded—Bradford’s “ Diaphragm ” Churn. 


LONDON DAIRY SHOW, 1889. 


t Class 72.—** Dairy men,” 10 Competitors. (United Kingdom.) 
First Prize awarded— Bradford's “ Diaphragm” Churn, 

¢ Class 73.—* Dairymaids,” 25 Competitors. (United Kingdom.) 

s First Prize awarded— Bradford's “ Diaphragm” Churn. 
Second Prize awarded—Bradford's “ Diaphragm ” Churn. 


—* Dairymaids & Dairymen,” 8 Competitors. (United Kingdom.) 
Third Prize awardedl— Bradford s * Diaphragm” Churn. 


NOTICE.—The ‘‘ Diaphragm” will, from this date, be made 
more perfectly in all its details than ever before. 

+ These Prizes afford conclusive test of merit. 
Bradford’s Albany, Alderney, Astle Albany, and Board and Roller 
Butter Workers. 

Awarded the SPECIAL SILVER MEDAL of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


For Prices and full particulars, see New Darry Catatocvue, containing over 100 Illustrations of 
Dairy Machinery, Appliances, and Utensils. 


+ Class 74.- 


BRADFORD'S PATENT 
“ DIAPHRAGM” CHURN, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 


140 to 143, High Holborn . LONDON. Crescent Iron Works . . SALFORD. 
130, Bold Street , LIVERPOOL. Victoria Avenue . . MANCHESTER. 





BUNTER’S PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH 


ARE THE PUREST, SAFEST AND BEST 
That can be used, containing nothing of a deleterious nature. Proved by thousands of 
Festimonials, from the Nobility, Clergy of all Denominations, the Press. and Member 
of the Medical and Dental Professions, by whom they are largely used and strongly . 
recommended. 


INSTANTLY. 
Prevents Decay. Saves Extraction. 
Sleepless Nights Prevented. 
Neura!gic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed. 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. Sold by all Chemists, 1/14 and 2/9. 


BUNTER’S DENTINE 


IS THE MOST SIMPLE AND 


PERMANENT STOPPING FOR DECAYED TEETH. 


Any one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity of the Tooth in a 
soft state, and in a short time it becomes a perfectly hard and white 
Enamel, forming, as it were, a part of the original substance of the Tooth. 
All Chemists, 1/6. 


A PURE AND PERFECT ARTICLE FOR 


TEETH, GUMS, AND BREATH. 


URILINE 


REGISTERED 


"T"ooTH-F-oLisH. 


“ PURILINE” will Purify andsBeautify the Teeth with a 
Pearly Whiteness ; Polish the Enamel; Prevent Tartar; Destroy 
all living Germs; Harden and Invigorate the Gums and keep the 
Mouth in a delicious condition of Comfort, Health, Purity, and 
Fragrance. Non-gritty and Absolutely Pure and Harmless to usc. 

Price ONE SHILLING, in Handsome Enamel Box. 
Of all Chemists, Perfumers, Hairdressers, &*c. 


To improve your health and beauty. 


Why don’t you clean your teeth, dear? 
It is your daily duty, 
Use ‘‘ Puriline,” it is the best 


PURILINE *°°*\ 
WASH, 


FOR THE TEETH, GUMS AND BREATH. 


A DELICIOUSLY COOL and REFRESHING, FOAMING FLUID 
DENTIFRICE and MOUTH-WASH. It is Absolutely Pure and Harmless. 
to the youngest child, or most delicate constitution. Sold by all Chemists, 
Perfumers, Hairdressers, etc., One Shilling per Bottle. 


Proprietor, A. WILSON, 422, Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 


















































































































































THE 


ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, AND NEURALGIA, 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by this celebrated 


Medicine. 


Sold by all Chemists, at ls. 14d. and 2 


These Pills, which are perfectly harmless, require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


2s. 9d. per Box. 





FRAMPTON'S 
PILL OF HEALTH, 


This Excellent Family Medicine 
Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, 


Stomach. 
For Females these 


Pills are 


truly excellent, 
Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotehes, Pimples, and 


a Healthy Bloom to the Complexion. 






An 
Hasy 


Shave, 


“I'll make assurance doubly sure.” 


MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS 


SHOULD INSURE 
“ I do assure you very good friends.’ 





Sold by all Chemists, 


Labels. 


at Is. 13d. and 2s. 


A. S. LLOYD'S 


EUXESIS, 


For SHAVING without SOAP, 
WATER, or BRI 


removing Headache, 
Sallowness of the Skin, and 


9d. 


is the most effective remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and 
and all Disorders of the 


Depression of Spirits, 
giving 


ver Box. 





SH, 


AND IN ONE HALF THE ORDINARY TIME. 


Soothing to the most trritable skin, 


Invaluable to Travellers 


In pliable tubes, price 1s. 6d. (post free), by 


AIMEE LLOYD, 3, SPUR ST., LEICESTER $Q., LONDON, 


N.B.— 


In purchasing at Chemists or Stores, ask for the genuine 


Refuse all othera. 


Evuxesis, and observe signature, “ 


Aimée 


Lioyd,” in Red Jnk across 


—Macsetn, iv. 


AGAINST ACC IDE NTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Love's Lasovur Lust, y. 1. 


For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Musical 


Professions can insure — 


£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. 

£1,000 in the event of Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight of both Eyes, or the Am- 
putation of both Hands or both Feet, or of one Hand and one Foot, through Accident. 

£500 in the event of Amputation of a Hand or a Foot, or the Total and Irreeoverable Loss 
of Sight of one Eye, through Accident. 


£6 a weck during Total Disablement. 


£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. 
Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C, 


Prospectuses Post Free.) 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


MISS HARRIETT VERNON 


WRITES : 

‘‘T have used many dentifrices, but I 
have never found any to compar with 
*‘SALVINE.’ It makes the teeth 


pearly white,” 


IT CANNOT BE TOO WIDELY KNOWN 
THAT 


SALVINE 


(Registered) 


IS THE ONLY DENTIFRICE 
WHICH 


PREVENTS DECAY of the TEETH. 
LEADING LYRIC ARTISTES 
OF THE DAY. 


“t= 


To he obtained of all Che 
Free sy Post from 
MESSRS. 


SANGER & SON, 


489, Oxford Street, W. 


Price 18., 1s. 6Gd., and 2s, Gd, 


LITTLE “DUCKS O’ DIAMONDS” 


Eat well, Sleep well, and waste their time in laughing. Why shouldn't 
they? And all through 


DR. RIDGE’S FOOD, 


RIDGE'’S FOOD contains all the essentials of a pure dietary to secure a healthy and natural 


development of bone and musele— 


a vital necessity to growing infants. 


DR. RIDGE’S Patent Cooked Food has the LARGEST SALE of any Infant’s Food in the World 
BY” Sold by all respectable Chemists and Grocers, REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS. 
Pamphlet on the Management of Children poe free on application to 


RIDGES ROYAL FOOD MILLS, 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” | 


WORLD FAMED 


ONDON, N, 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all Impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For &crofula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, 
its effects are marvellous. It is the only real specific 
for Gout and Rheumatic Paina, for it removes the cause 
from the blood and bones. Thousands of Testimonials. 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of all Chemists. 
Sent for 33 or 132 stamps by the Proprietors, 


LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN, 
Ask for CLARKE’S BLOOD MIXTURE, and do not 
be persuaded to take an imitation, 


TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THERE 1S NO BETTER TEA 


At ls. 4d., ls. 6d., and ls. 8d. a Pound’ 


THAN THAT SOLD BY 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


And there is NO SUCH VALUE sold in the United Kingdom at 
the Price. 


FINER TEAS 


Choicest and Most Select Qualities. 
at 3s., 2s. 6d., and 2s. a Pound, 


AT A COMMISSION ONLY ON THE PRICE PAID IN EASTERN MARKETS. 
SAMPLES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 

63, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
268, Regent Circus, W. 

85, Strand (near Charing Cross), W.C. 

21, Westbourne Grove, W. 
884, High Holborn, W.C. 
266, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E,. 

98, Shoreditch High Street, E. 

AND 


BRIGHTON: 20 and 21, East Street. 


LONDON. 


Registered Telegraphic Address: ‘COOPER COOPER, LONDON.” 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 





WORTH ET CIE., 


(Under Royal, Patronage.)) , 


CORSETS, 


MODES, 
ROBES. 
134, NEW BOND ST., W. 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
STAGE FRONTS, 


on AVERY & 60,, 


be, He! Re END LE 84, Gt. portand st, 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. BH ist_rivic : 
iti A.A LAL ADS "i LONDON, Ww. 
TERMS MODERATE. pe a ae) | 


EADE’S CELEBRATED GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


The Safest and Most Effectual Cure for Gout, Rheumatie Gout 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Pains in the Head, Face, Limbs, &e. 
‘= are especially recommended to the afflicted, with confidence arising from experience, as 
one of the valuable results of the improved state of medical science, and the only efficient 
remedy ever discovered for these disorders. 

The never-failing effects of EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS in curing these 
distressingly painful diseases, have secured to them a celebrity unequalled by any medicine of past 
or present times. They not only give relief in a few hours where the patient has been driven to 
madness by the horrible excruciating tortures of this disease, but restore to perfect health in an in- 
conceivably short space of time—in most cases giving relief from the intolerable pain in one or 
two hours; one bottle will frequently carry off the attack in two or three days, even when the 
patient has kept his bed for as many weeks, and sometimes months. 

The authenticated proofs of decided approbation, sent unsolicited to the Proprietor, from all 
parts of the kingdom and from all classes of society, with a rapidly increasing sale, and a 
demand for them at home and abroad unparalleled, fully warrants the assurance that no person 
subject to these disorders will, after a trial, be without them. 

These pills have repeatedly succeeded after all the usual internal and external remedies have 
failed ; and it is their peculiar property that the first dose completely arrests the frequent 
tendency of those diseases to attack some vital part, while, if attacked, the symptoms are 
immediately and effectually removed. 

Their use requires neither confinement nor any particular diet; in no case can their effect be 
injurious, but in relation to general health, highly salutary and restorative. There is scarcely 
city, town, or village in the kingdom but contains grateful evidences of their benign influence. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


GEORGE EADE, 72, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, 


In Rottles, 1s. 1}d.; or Three in One, 28. Od, 


AND SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 


























































































IT IS THE 


TRADE MARK 


THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
FREEMAN’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY TRUE. 


GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY, and is regarded as a boon to mankind. 






It is the best known remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 


Whooping Cough, Bronchitis and Asthma, 


It effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases —Diphtheria, Diavetes, Fer 


ver, Croup, Ague, Ke, 


It acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only known Specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
It effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Convulsions, and Spasms. 


It is the only palliative in Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbag 





It rapidly relieves pain, from whatever canse, allays the irritation of Fever, soothes and strengthens the system 
inder exhausting diseases, restores the deranged fanctions, stimulates heilthy action of the secretions of the 
body, and gives quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 

it may be taken by old and young at all hours and times, according to the Directions. 


It is extensively used by Medical Men in their official and private practice, at home and abroad, who hav 
given numerous written testimonials of its wonderful efficacy, 

Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers all over the world in bottles 1s, 14d., 2 07. 2s. 9d., 4 02. 4s, 6rd. 
half-pints 11s.,and pints 20s, each, and by the Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, 70, Kennington-park Row, 


London, 8.E, Free by Post. 


Purchasers are CAUTIONED not to have palmed upon them any substitute. Se? that the Trade Mark “Tue 
ELEPHANT” is on the wrapper, &c., and the words “ FREEMAN'S OnIGINAL CHLORODYNE” are engraved on the 
Government Stamp—which is the only Truk CuLonopyNe. 

N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James,and Lord Justice Mellish decided in favoor of Fretu AN'S 
OniGinaAL CaLoropynk, and against Brown and Davenport, compelling them to pay all costs in the sait. See 


Times of July 24, 1873. 
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LONDON AND COUNTY ADVANCE AND DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


MLA. Sa 


CASH ADVANCES 
From £10 to £500, 
AT MODERATE RATES. 





PRE BILLS DISCOUNTED. 


Ure oe 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| IRKBECK BANK, Southampton 


Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS. calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, Free of 
Charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Biils of 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase | 


and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
* THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


57 & 58, CHANCERY LANE. 





FORMS GRATIS. 


JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’s 
ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS per MONTH, with imme- 

diate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 

Office of the Birkeeck Bur.orse Soctery, 29 South- 
ampton Buildings Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT 


OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BinKBECK FREEHOLD LaND Socrery, as above. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 


| lars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


JOSEPH gILLOTT § STEEL PENS, 


Numbers for use by Bankers, &c.—-Barrel Pens, 225, 226, 
262. Slip Pens, 332, 909, 287, 166, 404. In Fine, Medium, 
and Broad Points. 




























INSTANT ReLltr OF COLUS, ASTHMA, GuUNSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, & COUGHS, IS GIVEN BY 


Pekan SSS] 


a 


o).-PULMONIC 
meen) 


“THEY ACT LIKE A CHARM.’ 

* For More THAN Forty Years I nave RECOMMENDED Dr. Locockx’s Putmontc WAFERS as a 
very exce!lent medicine for Coughs, Colds, Throat Irritation, and all disorders of the Chest and 
Lungs.”— (Signed) W. IreLanp, Chemist, Egremont, Cumberland. 












SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
They are invaluable. They rapidly oe al hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of 
the Voice, They have a pleasant taste, 


ee ee I. 13 le, 13d., d., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 1 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. ls. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


KEATINGS  KEATINGS 


BEST BEST 
COUGH CURE. COUGH CURE, 


| Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. 










Sold everywhere in | 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES | LOZENGES 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF! Certain Cure for CORNS and Bunions! 


SAW YER'S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS. 


A tight Boot or Shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the application of one 
of these simple inventions; and so instantaneous is the change that the foot, which previously 
dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body, 
















Sold by all Ch:mists, in Boxes, 1s. 13d. each. 
W.B.—Soe that you get SAWYER’'S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 





_ THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 









REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Ey 


HMighest Award. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1889, 


a GOLD MEDAL 
Zs CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD, : 


AT TORONTO, 
In Open Contest, August 13, 1888. 





Apply to the Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


"| swycKoFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, |] 4, 





P iB i 100, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. a 
| | HEWETSON, MILNER, & THEXTON, |) p 
P| : LIMITED, 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214, and 215, 
TOTTENHAM Coes ROAD, LONDON, W. 










CARVED OAK Ree WALNUT | 
DINING-ROOM SET 1 DINING-ROOM SET 
<ineluding Sideboard Ni (including Sideboard 

and Table), and Table), 
£25. £25. a 





CARPETS. 


-_——— Oo 


DRAWING-ROOM 





CARPETS. 


— 1 
















BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


Painting, Decorating, & Sanitary Work carried out by experienced 
men in Town and Country. Estimates Free. 
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N,B.—All Goods delivered Corriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves and Strengthens the Hair, and is also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired 


ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR. 


An Emollient Milk for beautifying the Complexion 
and rendering the Skin soft and delicate; removes 
Freckles, Redness, and Roughness, Chaps, &c., and 
obviates the deleterious effects on the Skin caused by 
the pigments used for making up. Bottles, 4s. 6d. 
and 2s. 8d. 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 


ae A non-gritty Tooth Powder; whitens the Teeth and 
IR. prevents decay. : 
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Ask Chemists for Row anps’ Articles, of 20, Harton Garpen, Lonpon. 


For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


REMINGTON. 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


HMighest Award. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1889. 


GOLD MEDAL 
» CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD, 
AT TORONTO, 
In Open Contest, August 13, 1888, 
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Apply to the Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
100, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


HEWETSON, MILNER, & THEXTON, 


LIMITED, 





200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214, and 215, 
TOTTENHAM CO OAD, LONDON, W. 
CARVED OAK BRON: | WALNUT 
DINING-ROOM SET DINING-ROOM SET 
(including Sideboard (including Sideboard 
and Table), and Table), 
£25. £25. 
CARPETS. CARPETS. 
BEDROOM DRAWING-ROOM 
FURNITURE. FURNITURE. 





Painting, Decorating, & Sanitary Work carried out by experienced 
men in Town and Country. Estimates Free. 


N.B.—All Goods delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves and Strengthens the Hair, and is also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired 


eg ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


An Emollient Milk for beautifying the Complexion 
and rendering the Skin soft and delicate; removes 
Freckles, Redness, and Roughness, Chaps, &c., and 
obviates the deleterious effects on the Skin caused by 


the pigments used for making up. Bottles, 4s. 6d. 
and 2s. 3d. 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 


A non-gritty Tooth Powder ; whitens the Teeth and 
IR, prevents decay. t 


Ask Chemists for Row anps’ Articles, of 20, Harton Garpen, Lonpon. 


For COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
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